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The present work on A4oka and his Inscriptions is the ontcomd 
of a prolonged study of the inscriptions and legends of the great 
Maurya emperor in their manifold historical bearings. Since 1 was 
initiated into the study of Indian inscriptions at first-hand in 1912 
by the late Professor B. D. Banerji, then a Superintendent of the 
Archseological Sectioa of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, my strong 
conviction was that with a mere knowledge of the palaeography 
indispensable to decipherment and of the dictionary meaning of the 
words employed was not in itself sufficient for either a correct 
interpretation of the epigraphs or a thorough grasp of their 
importance as historical documents. A first hand knowledge of 
contemporary literature and its language was as much a desideratum 
as the historical training and intellectual equipment for a proper 
assessment of their evidentiary values. In other words, the mere 
epigraphist or the mere linguist was incompetent to fulfil this 
task. And since I became associated with the Post-Graduate 
teaching in Arts inaugurated by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in the premier 
Indian University of Calcutta I began to press the need of supplement¬ 
ing the teaching of the inscriptians by trained epigrapbists with that 
imparted by capable teachers in the language and literature depart¬ 
ments/ the epigraphic evidence being inseparable from the collective 
literar^ evidence. 

The original plan was just to edit the inscriptions including also 
thosa' subsequently discovered or deciphered since the publication of 
Hulcsch's work. Failing to publish the edition thus prepared for 
some reason or other, I had to remain content with the publication 
of Part II of my first work containing translations and notes. 
Eni/ouraged by the reception accorded to this publication, I set my 
heairt upon the present work intending it at first to serve as a short 
hisiorical introduction to the first work. The present extension of 
its scope was far beyond my original contemplation. 

The widening of the historical vision has been partly due to a 
desire to justify the digression made from the path of the history of 
Indian Philosophy often regretted by Professor Sir Sarvapalli 
Badhakrishnan and other sincere friends and well-wishers, and partly 
due to a desire to vindicate, however imperfectly, the way of studying 
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history from a philosophical and scientific point of vie\^, treating the 
history of a country primarily as a comprehensive view ofs its collective 
life-movement. Here the reader may find the results df an honest 
endeavour for the realisation of some of the ideas formulated by me 
in the Presidential Address delivered in the Ancient In^an Section 
of the Indian History Congress held at Annamalainagar, ^outh India, 
in December, 1946. . 

Thus it will be seen that my work on A6oka and his records has 
grown up by at least three stages with the result that sbme of the 
earlier interpretations have been either completely abaadoned or 
appreciably amended at a later stage ; some of the questiins which 
were left open in the previous publication have been finally decided 
in the present work. The reader’s attention may particularly be 
drawn to the discussion of the significance of Anoka’sepithets 
Devanarppriya and Priyadasi laja Magadhe, the place of !^itinikas 
in relation to the Eistikas and Bhojas, and the precise u^aport of 
A4oka’s statement sila vigadabh! cha kalapita. The relative values 
of the A^okan inscriptions and legends as materials for an authentic 
history have been carefully discussed. Nothing has been taken for 
granted. There is no foregone conclusion. The entire posi^on of 
the history of A4oka has been critically reviewed in the light bt the 
data derived mainly from a first-hand study of the inscriptions.', The 
official functions of the Ainta*mahamatas have been placed on 4 sure 
footing. Part I has been devoted to such relevant themes as Afcka’s 
personal history, empire, state, administration, personal and public life, 
dharma, dharmavijaya and place in history, while Part II, whiim is 
rather of a technical nature and, therefore, of little or no intere^ to 
general readers, has been devoted to the important problems that!are 
apt to arise in connection with the study of the inscriptions from a 
purely linguistic and literary point of view. The appendix to Part I 
contains an instructive paper written by Dr. Iswarlal Topa of the 
Osmania University on Anoka’s dhamma-culture. i 

It will be seen that the legends of A4oka have been discredited 
wherever they have been found lacking in corroboration from the 
inscriptions. I hope, I have not failed to appraise them properfy. 
The historical vision is not confined to India. In dealing with 
A4oka, the historian is required to review the whole of the past, 
contemporary and subsequent history of mankind,— of sava munisa, 
all men. Accordingly A4oka’s JambudvTpa in which he sought to 
commingle gods and men or men and gods, to make, in other words a 
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heaven of earth and an earth of heaven was, in one sense, the sub¬ 
continent of India, and, in another, the whole world of men. Concern¬ 
ing Anoka’s own records, that which disappoints us is their 
incompleteness and the cause of regret is that he had not caused all 
his dhamma-niyamas to be recorded. This deficiency of his records 
has been made up with side-lights from as many sources as possible, 
including the Classical writings. 

I am one of those with whom the ArthaSastra upholding the 
advanced political views ascribed to one Kautilya i.e., the treatise, as 
we now have it in prose, is the handiwork of a later exponent. There 
were, nevertheless, an earlier work, probably in verse—a Dandaniti 
with its prototypes in the pre-Aiokan Mahabbarata and Jatakas. It 
will be in vain, I think, to father the work in its present form on 
the political adviser of Cbandragupta Maurya. Tables of parallels 
given in Fart II may enable the reader to distinguish, partly at least, 
between what is pre-A6okan and what is post-A^okan in this impor¬ 
tant treatise on royal polity. I have been concerned to point out 
the difference and distinction even where at the first sight a verbal 
resemblance exists between one dictum and another. And I strongly 
feel that it is as much important to note the points of agreement as 
to note the points of difference. It is not for me to say how far I 
have succeeded in returning a correct verdict on the set of facts 
hitherto known to me. Certain it is that the pronouncement of a 
verdict on what might have been is not the business of the historian • 
he is primarily concerned with what it was. The judgements on 
‘might have-beens’ have gravely prejudiced the part played by A4oka 
in the history of India as well as of mankind. I am sorry that I could 
> not help joining an issue with three of the great Indian scholars for 
whose writings I have otherwise nothing but admiration. 

I am painfully aware of the fact that human mind is not free from 
bias or prejudice either within the four walls of a university or with¬ 
in the bounds of the four oceans. A4oka who by his Dharmavijaya 
policy raised India in the estimation of the civilized world for all 
times to come is held responsible for the political or national decline 
of the Hindus, forgetting the fact that there was no idea of ‘nation’ or 
'nationality' in India before A^oka. If Anoka’s grandfather 
Ghandragupta was great, he was great not for being a tool at the 
hands of an Indian Machiavelli but for his success, as observed by 
Justin, in making India free, “shaking off from its neck the yoke of 
slavery.” If the Arthatostra embodies the political maxims of a 
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Kau^ilya, this is worked with all its shrewdness and sagacity to 
strengthen the position of an ambitious monarch aspiring only to be 
a mighty despot. If Kautilya's king believed that he was by his 
nationality just as much an Indian as his ministers and officers, 
viceroys and commissioners, there is no reason why he should have 
been advised not to trust any of them. The Magadhan method of 
administration, as noticed by Megasthenes, was a method, which 
evolved through a long line of rulers from the Bfihadrathas down to 
the Nandas, and the much idolised Kautilya is nothing but a lineal 
descendant of Varshakara, the Brahman minister of Ajata4atru who 
proved to be a veteran in the nefarious art of sowing the seeds of 
dissension in the neighbouring Vrijian confederacy. 

It is still uncertain whether Anoka’s Parindas were the Fulindas 
of the Puranas. The name Parinda occurs in the Pali Chulavarpsa 
(XXXVIII. 29-30) in which Parinda and Khuddaparinda are men¬ 
tioned as two sons of a Pandya King. If is possible, therefore, that 
the Parindas were racially connected with the Papdyas. 

The facts are presented as far as these could be gathered from all 
available sources and ascertained, the findings are given for what they 
are worth, and the labours of previous scholars are fully utilised. 
Whether the views and interpretations offered by previous scholars 
are accepted or rejected, reasons have been given for that. Even if 
the findings be found untenable, the facts stand as they are, and this 
alone is' my satisfaction that I have honestly tried to facilitate a 
rational understanding of what is what. 

My indebtedness to the whole body of A^okan scholars headed by 
Frinsep and Cunningham and led further afield by Buhler and Senart 
is very great indeed. This does not mean, however, that the data of 
history should not be re-examined and revalued. If anyone has read 
or can interpret the A4okan records and legends better, his or her 
snggestions and criticisms are always welcome, but mere disparage¬ 
ment is certainly not the better part of valour. Fortunately, I am not 
altogether alone to take a different view of the history of A^oka. 

When my right to deal with the ancient Indian inscriptions, 
partionlarly A^okan, was challenged by some of the epigraphist 
colleagues in the University, Mr. P. N. Banerjee, m.a., Barrister-at- 
Law, then a Fellow and Syndic of the Calcutta University, rendered 
a most friendly service by asking me to vindicate my position, 
which in bis opinion was unquestionable in this respect. I took op 
the challenge forthwith and published the paper entitled “Inscriptional 
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Excursions'' in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. II, No. 1,1926, 
with the kind assitance of its editor. Dr. N. N. Law. I sincerely 
regret the polemical rune of my writing, although its worth was 
openly recognized by Professor D. B. Bhandakar in the revised 
edition of his Carmichael Lectures on A^oka. But the compliment 
which I then paid to Mr. Banerjee stating that he was “a friend of 
. all earnest scholars” stands justified all the more now when he has 
assumed his new responsible office of the Vice-Chancellor. 

Bhandarkar's original lectures on the subject were followed by 
Hultzsch's masterly edition and translation of the Inscriptions of 
Aioka and Professor Kadhakumud Mookerji's monograph and Pro¬ 
fessor Eaychaudhuri's Political History of Ancient India. Among 
the bonafide Pali scholars, Mr. Charan Das Cbatterji, m.a., now 
Header of Indian History at the University of Lucknow, and among 
my colleagues, Mr. Sailendra Nath Mitra, m a., now Secretary to the 
Councils of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts and Science, evinced a 
keen interest in the study of the A4okan inscriptions from the 
Buddhist literary point of view. I particularly wanted Mr. Mitra to 
prepare a critical edition of these inscriptions with as many close 
literary parallels as possible. He took up the work in right earnest 
only to give it up when he was about to reap a good harvest of his 
arduous labour. Thus I was compelled at last to do the work, with 
the assurance from Mr. Mitra that he would place at my disposal the 
new materials he was able to collect from various sources. These 
have been duly acknowledged wherever I have used them. 

I am grateful to Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, President of 
the Council of Post-graduate Teaching in Arts, Calcutta University, 
for his genuine interest in the progress of this work and no less to 
Dr. B. C. Law for his generosity. Among the senior and junior 
colleagues, I must gratefully mention the name of Professors S. £. 
Chatterji and Stella Kramerisch, Dr. N. B. Boy, the Bagiswari 
Professor of Fine Arts, and Messrs D. L. Barua, N. N. Dasgupta 
and Sultan Alam Chowdhury for their helpful suggestions. 

Mr. S. N. Mitra, Mr. Amitesh Banerjee, Professor of History, 
Daulatpur Hindu Academy, and my eldest son Mr. Basubandhn 
Barua, M.A. have helped me in deciding some of the disputed points. 
Mr. Anantalal Thakur, m.a., a University Besearch Scholar attached 
to me, has kindly prepared the indices, and my sixth daughter, 
Snehakana, has prepared the maps of Jambudvipa, Atoka's empire 
and five Greek territories. 
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A critical edition of the Pali coanterparts of Buddha's Discourses 
recommended by A^oka in his Bbabrn Edict, which is prepared by 
Mm. Professor Vidhusekhara Bhattacharyya and which is being 
seen through the press, may be regarded as a useful supplement to 
this work. 

The word tusb^adanam, which is employed in the Artha^astra 
obviously as an equivalent of Anoka’s tuthayatana, does not support 
Dr. Hetti Arachi's equation of tut;hayatana with Pali titthayatana. 

1 need not be unduly apologetic as to the quality of printing and 
paper, there having been little or no choice in the matter under the 
war conditions. The misprints, however slight, are bound to be when 
the printing is done in Calcutta where normally the overworked 
authors are deprived of the service of expert proof-readers. 


Dated, Calcutta, 
The 20th May, 1946. 


B. M. Barua 



Dr. B, C. Law—A Memoir 


As one advances in years and begins to feel that the journey of life 
is nearing its end, nothing is sweeter and more vivid than the remini¬ 
scences of early life. It will not, therefore, be out of place to record 
some of the happy memories of my close scholarly association and 
comradeship with Dr. B, C. Law, an interesting and instructive 
account of whose life and career appears in the introduction to Dr. 
B. C. Law Volume, Part I, written by Professor Badha Kumud 
Mookerji. It will be seen that in presenting this account Professor 
Mookerji has mostly depended on the recorded facts of Dr. B. C. 
Law’s life, high academic distinctions, scholarly contributions, and 
many and various acts of charity and generosity, which eloquently 
speak of his talents, persevering habits, magnanimity and lasting 
services to the cause of humanity and of culture. But there is the 
other side of the picture where we have had chances to watch the 
man in his day-to day life taking him unawares, so to speak. This is 
the purely human aspect of his life in which he appears in his daily 
avocations and manifold relations. Here he appears in his true col- 
lours, and what he really is or is not depends on the angle of vision 
from which his words and actions, gestures and postures, transactions 
of life and dealings with men and things are viewed and judged. One 
may say with Shakespeare that unknowingly each man is an actor 
Off the stage. However best the part he plays in his own opinion 
about himself, both the serious and the humourous elements may be 
shown to have characterised all the interludes in the drama of life 
enacted by him through the successive Acts and Scenes. There is, 
perhaps, no greater truth than this, that every man’s life is a novel 
untold or only partially told. How little we know of another person 
on whom we pass a peremptory judgment, mistaking him for what 
he ttuly is or is not forming our opinion on his dealings or actions 
in a single meeting or transaction; here we go by our likes and 
dislikes and the success or failure of our particular mission, personal 
or public. 

It is, therefore, impossible to expect that all will speak in praise 
of a person and none in dispraise. If we go on collecting information 
about any person of importance, there is no reason for astonishment 
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that there exists a wide divergence of opinion about him. One of the 
traditional Buddhavachanas in the Dhammapada warns us, saying : 

Poransni etarp, Atula I n’etain ajjatanam iva : 
nindanti tuphim aslnaip, nindanti bahubhaninaip, 
m/tabhan/nam pi nindanti,—n^attii Joke aDiodito. 

“This is an old truth, Atula j This is not a thing of to-day : 
They find fault if one sits quiet, they find fault if one talks much, 
they find fault (even) if one talks moderately,—there is none in the 
world who is not subject to criticism.” 

Such is bound to be the lot of all when they are seen with the eye 
of others who often go by hearsay or, at the most, by momentary 
impressions. 

To judge a man truly is to follow Bergson’s way of placing 
oneself at his point of view and to look at things as he would see 
them. In other words, the biographer has got to watch how the life- 
history of a person starts at a certain point and proceeds in a certain 
direction forming a continuous narrative with its various junctures, 
how, in other words, a trend of the life-movement emerges out 
of a biological background and a distinct career of personality 
is shaped in a domestic, social, political, moral, religious, and cultural 
environment and it reacts on his own life and the surrounding world. 
All the noble instincts and impulses, thoughts and aspirations, ideas 
and imaginations go together to constitute the spiritual life 
of a human being with its benevolent and effective responses to the 
stimuli, whether coming from one’s study and meditation or arising 
from contacts and suggestions of others. Without these, a man is 
spiritually dead, and the task of religion and philosophy and of all 
true friends and well-wishers is to see that a man does not die 
spiritually before bis physical death which is inevitable. 

The Law family of Calcutta, of which Dr. B. C. Law is one of 
the most notable representatives, stands next to none in respect of 
its prestige and position, riches and charities. The Bengali surname 
Laha was anglicised as Law when aw was pronounced as a. The 
Laws belong to the Earbl section of a mercantile community as 
distinguished from the Saptagramls. Their original home, as far as 
it can be traced, was in the district of Burdwan wherefrom they 
shifted to Ghinsurah, the present official headquarters of the district of 
Hnghli,wben the Vargis from Mabarashtrade^a appeared in the plains 
of Bengal for the forcible collection of chauth. It was at last for the 
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sake of business that they removed their residence to the metropolis 
of Calcutta where they settled down permanently. 

The builder of the fortune of the Law family was Pran Kissen 
Law. He was formerly an employee of the firm of Motilal Seal, 
a very distinguished business man of his time, whose bounties are 
proverbial and whose memory is perpetuated by a free school and 
a bathing ghat. Thereafter he independently took up the piecegoods 
business. The first rise of the family to prominence was due partly 
to the income from this business and partly to a large sum earned 
from a Port Trust contract. Pran Kissen Law, once an employee 
of Motilal Seal, proved himself to be the inheritor of all the good 
qualities of the employer. He has so far been extraordinarily 
fortunate in having four generations of descendants to maintain his 
tradition in full vigour and to glorify his line. He left behind him 
three worthy sons, Maharaja Durga Charan, Syama Charan and Joy 
Govinda, all of whom figured as noble men with tall stature, 
manliness with decent mustache, clean shaven chin, full-grown size 
without bulkiness, fair complexion and a sound mind in a sound body. 
Among them, Syama Charan is the first in the Law family to gc 
to England in connection with their common business and Joy 
Govinda could be easily mistaken in his dress, bodily form and 
facial expression for Bankim Chandra Chattopadhyay, father of 
Bengali novels. 

The eldest brother was succeeded by his two sons, Baja Kristo 
Das and Kaja Keshee Case, while the second and third brothers were 
succeeded each by one son, Chandi Charan and Ambika Charan 
respectively. All of them were gifted with noble personality, fair 
complexion, amiable disposition, unruffled nature, sound health and 
fair mind and inherited, more or less, other family characteristics, 
Chandi Charan and Ambika Charan tending to be comparatively 
short-statured. Among them, Raja Reshee Case, father of the late 
Kumar Surendra Nath and Dr. Narendra Nath Law, became most 
prominent in the public eye, while his two cousins, Chandi Charan, 
father of Mr, Bhabani Charan Law and his two brothers, and Ambika 
Charan, father of Dr. Satya Charan and Dr.Bimala Charan Law, were 
quietly adding to their riches and doing certain works of public utility. 
In this generation the Laws practically gave up their piecegoods 
business and were counting almost entirely on the income from their 
house properties in Calcutta, landed properties outside, bank balances, 
dividends on shares and interests on Government papers. The 
ii 
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company in the name of Pran Kissen Law is being run in name only 
and rather as a common bond of their old family interests. 

From them we pass on to the fourth generation of the Laws of 
Bengal in which we see them going up for higher education, winning 
the favour of the Goddess of Learning along with that of the Goddess 
of Luck, emulating the fame of scholars of international reputation, 
and being in the r61e of the patrons of learning, and some playing 
the part of industrialists. Among the Laws of this generation, the 
far-famed are Dr. N. N. Law, Dr. S. C. Law, and Dr. B, C. Law, the 
third obtaining two Doctorates and being the winner of several prizes, 
medals and titles from different Universities and academic bodies. 
Whether all graduates or not, each has a special hobby of his own. If 
one of them, Kumar G. C. Law, is interested in Botany and producing 
botanical marvels, another is an artist with a noteworthy art- 
collection. If one excels others in his knowledge of Hindu polity 
and study of Mahayana Buddhism, another shines forth as an 
ornithologist and a builder of a big bird-house. They find their 
powerful rival in Dr. B. C. Law whose researches are mainly directed 
to Buddhism, Pali Literature, History of Ancient Ksatriya Tribes, 
History of India in the 5th century B.C.,Geography of Ancient India, 
Jainism, and the Vamsa literature of Ceylon. His publications in the 
shape of articles, monographs, dissertations, editions of texts and 
translations are too many to name here. If one has founded' a well- 
equipped press to facilitate the printing of the books and journals on 
Indology, the other has liberally financed the costly publications of 
several authors, both in India and Europe. 

Certain family traits and virtues are noticeable, more or less, in 
all the Laws. They are all truthful, honest, intelligent and upright. 
They do not tell lies, they abhor falsehood. If they give words to 
any person, they mean to keep them ; they do not make promises in 
vain. They are frank and outspoken. They do not delude any person 
with false hopes. If they are approached with any request or business 
proposal, they will say at once whether they will entertain it or not. 
If they once say No to anything, it is no use repeating the matter, for 
they are not men to change their mind under any further persuasion. 
They do not indulge in gossips and fiivolous talks. They are, as a 
rule, men of moderate speech. 

They are of sober habits. The intoxicants they avoid like poison. 
Even if they smoke cigars or cigarettes, or chew betel and betel-leaf, 
they do so moderately and only in fixed hours. 
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They stand for moral continence. The sexual passions are kept 
well under control, They do not covet others* wives or riches. They 
are contented with one wife. Even with her they do not always 
come in contact. There are fixed hours for their meeting. The 
widower does not thrust a step-mother on his sons by his deceased 
wife. They usually marry a girl, handsome and accomplished, from 
a middle-class family of good moral tradition without the least 
expectation of dowry or wedding presents. They are mainly 
concerned with the girl they choose. 

They usually keep to Bengars upper middle-class diet. They are 
either poor or moderate eaters. But they are particular about the 
quality of foodstuffs and of cooking. They take their morning meal 
prepared in the kitchen under the control of the housewife by a 
Brahman cook and his assistants attached to the female department. 
They have their separate cooking arrangements. They generally take 
their evening meal or dinner, prepared in Indian style by a Brahman 
cook and his assistants attached to the male department. If they 
take fancy to, they may have their dinner prepared in right European 
style, for which there is altogether a different cooking staff and a 
different kitchen ; but this they do very seldom. They hate waste 
and the number of dishes, too, is limited to a few. 

They are a very clean people, clean in mind and body, in thoughts, 
words and actions, in all their worldly transactions. Their residential 
and garden houses, courtyards and floors, walls and roofs, bed and 
drawingrooms, bookshelves and writing tables, kitchens, stables, 
garages and cowsheds are always kept clean and tidy. They are 
decent in their dress but not fashionable or luxurious. 

They are all very particular about the portion of the patrimony 
which falls to the share of each. This they keep in tact by all means, 
and they are cautious about their investments. They are neither 
speculators nor spendthrifts. If they purchase shares or debentures, 
they do so to hold them. They are not greedy of gains or profiteering 
by any unfair means. When they enter into any agreement or 
contract, they mean to fulfil its terms to the very letter of them and 
insist on their fulfilment also by the other party. Here they spare 
nobody. So when they do business, they are strictly business-like. 
As regards their Zemindaries or landed estates, they entrust their 
management to capable agents who act as intermediaries between 
them and the tenants. They expect nothing beyond the legitimate dues 
in the shape of revenues and cesses. They do ungrudgingly what is 
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reasonable and within their means for giving their tenants medical 
aids and educational and irrigational facilities, but the does must be 
duly paid by them. They are good pay-masters. All the officers and 
employees including household servants and menials are entitled to 
pensions, annuities and occasional leaves. The hours of work and 
the nature of their respective duties are fixed beforehand. The 
dereliction of duty and irregularity in attendance are eftsily detected 
and appropriately dealt with. In the matter of accounts they are 
absolutely clear, and they are intolerant of dishonesty or duplicity 
of any kind. They scrupulously shun highhandedness and 
precipitate action. 

Although they own house and landed properties all over Calcutta, 
they prefer to live in the same neighbourhood, and their residential 
houses are built and maintained on the same pattern. These with 
their compounds and courtyards, attached gardens and high 
compound-walls, inner apartments and outer halls and servants'* 
quarters are spacious and commodious. These are typically the 
residential houses of the landed aristocrats of Bengal. The roof 
of the rectangular courtyard in the interior is netted to let in 
rain-water and sunlight and to keep off pigeons and other birds. 
It has its main entrance towards the gate and Thakur-dalan on the 
opposite side. 

They are Vaish^iavas by their ancestral faith. It is the neo- 
Vaishijavism of Bengal which they follow. But they are not bigots. 
They relegate religious matters to the housewife and female depart¬ 
ment. They themselves do not make fuss over religion. They stand 
pre-eminently for the advancement of learning and culture. They 
have a family idol, which goes round and round, from the custody of 
one house to that of another according to fixed turns. Just as to 
other Hindu aristocratic families of Bengal, so to them the Dargapuja 
serves as a bond of their unity, and this is performed ceremonially 
by them, each according to bis turn. They scrupulously avoid animal 
sacrifice ] in their case, encumbers or similar vegetable fruits are 
sacrified as substitutes for goats. 

They try by all means to prevent family hitches and misunder¬ 
standings. With this very end in view, the brothers, if they are 
major and married, usually separate after their father’s death, in 
which case the elder or eldest brother remains in the paternal resi¬ 
dence, while the younger brothers shift to the houses newly built by 
or for them. They do not meddle in each other’s affairs; if one Law 
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takes an active interest in any matter, others are generally reluctant 
to be associated with it. Each member of the family body-politic is 
aware of his or her limitations and freedom, while conforming to one 
and the same convention. If the right hand gives, the left hand is not 
to know or to question the right. When the question of partition of a 
joint property arises among them, they readily accept the awards 
made by the elders acting as arbitrators with a fair mind, 

They perform funeral rites according to Hindu customs and 
usages. But they perform the S'radh once for all and do not think 
it necessary to offer pinda at Gaya. 

They move in a world which is congenial to their nature and life's 
pursuits. They are interested listeners to all matters of human 
interest and importance, and they keep accurate information about 
men and things. They do not forget their friends • the old register 
of invitees is maintained and consulted when a new occasion arises 
for issuing invitations. They gratefully remember the name of 
Motilal Seal. It is said of Joygovinda Law that if he happened to go 
past Motilal Seal’s house, he used to walk on foot out of his reverence 
for the employer and helper of his father. 

They are constitutionally minded and law abiding. It does not 
mean, however, that they approve of unfair actions on the part of 
any government or nation. They traditionally prefer constitutional 
changes by constitutional methods. They are patriotic in the sense 
that they do not decry the cultural traditions of their own country. 
They are capable of meeting good men from all countries on terms of 
equality and with due courtesy and fellow-feeling. Their conversa¬ 
tions are responsive, animated and intelligent, and they do not need 
secretaries for the purpose. Their legal and business training, sound 
general education and wide knowledge of men and things enable 
them to understand who is who and what is what. They studiously 
shun all active politics. 

Dr. B. C. Law is born and brought up in such a family tradition 
and domestic environment; he is the inheritor of the riches as well 
as all the distinctive traits, virtues and limitations of his sires. He is, 
nevertheless, a distinct type by himself,—a strong personality. That 
which marks him out from other Law is his great dash within bounds 
of self-restraint. It seems that he has throughout his life been in the 
double role of two apparently incompatible characters. Inwardly a 
humble man and sincere soul, outwardly an aristocrat | inwardly a 
willing servanil of all) outwardly a strict task-master • inwardly an 
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ascetic, outwardly a plutocrat; inwardly attaching no importance to 
anything worldly, outwardly setting high values on worldly prosperity; 
inwardly thinking too little of him, outwardly thinking too much of 
him • inwardly always in a resigning mood, outwardly passing with 
a rapid dash from one attainment to another. He is a healthy 
middle-sized man, a bit heavy-built and thick-lipped, with as fair and 
bright a complexion as that of bis father. He possesses a strong 
physique and is capable of bearing the strain of hard work, physical 
or mental. He is hardly found out of sort, scarcely susceptible to 
cold • but his liver is somewhat weak. 

The history of our association goes back to the year 1912 when I 
was a Post-graduate student and he an Under-graduate student of 
Pali. His father granted his sons the full liberty of appointing their 
own tutors and of doing what they thought best as regards their 
education. He was then reading Pali Honours Course in the 
Presidency College with Professor Nilmani Chakrabarty and 
Mahamahopadhyay Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, Principal, 
Sanskrit College. His principle was to appoint the best of persons 
to guide him in his studies, not minding the amount demanded as 
honorarium. His zeal for learning was extraordinary, and he 
appeared to have a very sharp memory. He would not let off his 
tutors until he prepared well his lessons or thoroughly understood 
the subject of study. Thus he combined diligence with intelligence. 
If he happened to keep any of his tutors beyond his time, he would 
offer him sweets and fruits. One Ata was the Oriya servant appointed 
to look to his personal comforts. Ata lived to an old age. He was 
granted a suitable pension to enjoy his well-earned rest. He proved 
himself to be a typical old servant of Bengal, always proud of the rise 
of his young master in life and progress in education. Ata is no 
longer in the world of the living, but his memory is evergreen in 
the mind of Dr. Law. 

Nothing was happier to me than to meet again Dr. Law on my 
return to Calcutta in October, 1917, after an absence of three years, 
with a Doctorate from London. When we met each other, he was 
an M.A. Gold Medalist in Pali and a Law graduate. The first thing 
he expressed to me then was that he had made up his mind to carry 
on researches in Tndology. This was welcome to me as I, too, was 
eager to continne my own researches in the same field. At this 
juncture Sir Asutosh Mookerjee's sincere affection and encourage¬ 
ment w$nt a long way. The death of our revered teacher, Principal 
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Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, shortly before the publication of his 
Short History of Indian Logic, snatched from our midst a sire who 
was then the centre of attraction to the whole Buddhist world. 

It occurred to me that Dr. Law was better placed in life with his 
erudition, diligence and riches to step into Dr. Vidyabhusan's shoes, 
while, as regards myself, there was an inherent difficulty in aspiring 
for that place. As researchers, we followed two different paths. He 
preferred to follow the path of least resistance, while my way was to 
grope in the dark and to upset the prevalent ideas. He stood for 
extension, while I cared more for intension. His delight lay in ran¬ 
sacking the sources for data, while my main interest lay in the 
visualisation of the life-movement beneath the historical facts. Dr. 
Law went on like a machine. Once he set his heart on a particular 
work, he would see it finished as quickly as possible, being all the 
while in intense love with it. But as soon as it was finished and the 
book was published, he would think it was hopelessly inadequate. 
The letters of appreciation received from different scholars would 
keep him satisfied for a short while only, after which he would become 
restive again for a fresh literary venture. To go from more to more 
without a feeling of satiety is the trend of his life. This super¬ 
abundant energy he has kept up till the present. 

The life of Mrs. Ehys Davids, who passed as a ‘wonderful woman% 
deeply impressed Dr. Law. She would do everything with her own 
hand and find time for all her daily duties. She wrote all her letters 
in her own hand-writing. Her correspondence with Dr. Law, which 
often found a prompt and warm response, was full of cheering words. 
I can say that Mrs. Khys Davids has been worthily rivalled in India 
by Dr. Law. 

He is a kind and watchful father to all in his household 5 even if a 
servant gets sick, he himself would call the family physician over the 
phone and arrange for his medicine and diet. Whether Mrs. Law, 
or his son, or an officer, or even .an ordinary servant is sent out of 
Calcutta, he will find that everything has been kept ready for him. If 
any of the bearers carries letters or papers, he would see that these 
are properly put on his table or handed to him, but if any of them 
falls perchance on the ground through his fault, he should himself 
pick it up. Thus he tries to be fair to himself as to others. 

Though he is a good shot, he is not naturally fond of hunting 
as a diversion. He keeps in his service an expert music master who 
comes and goes, but he has not much fondness for music either^ 
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There is even a physical instractor, but his body is sufficiently 
strong and does not need any further building-up. To the cinemas 
and theatres he is not easily persuaded to go unless the best of 
shows or plays 18 going on. All outdoor games and sports have no 
fascination for him. Among the indoor games, playing at cards be 
does not like ; he prefers one which is of a somewhat exciting nature 
and he generally plays to win. The radio set which he keeps is too 
talkative to interest him. But he would have a taste of everything, 
of giving a radio talk, of having a gramophone record of his speech, 
of playing a game at badminton; all these are but of ephemeral 
interest. At midday he prefers to be alone musing or to be prattling 
with an intimate friend in a drawing room with all its doors and 
windows closed until 4 P. M. This is his siesta, the life of solitude 
and detachment. 

Dr. Law is a man of limited commitments in money-matters. 
“Thus far and no farther^* seems to be his motto. He is tempera¬ 
mentally incapable of large risks. A considerable portion of his 
yearly budget is set apart for various charities. Here he stands for 
an equitable distribution. If an author or writer, a society or insti¬ 
tution approaches him with a request to finance a publication and he 
be convinced of its worth, he would press for having a complete 
manuscript and a total estimate of the cost of printing, binding and 
paper from the press. In the case of permanent endowments in the 
shape of free studentships or prizes, he would see that the amount is 
just sufficient for the purpose. He is keenly interested to watch 
what results his donations are producing year after year. He follows 
with interest the subsequent career of his free-students and 
prize-men. 

He usually shuns appearance in public. If he agrees to preside 
over a meeting, his address is generally short, effective and to the 
point. If he is anywhere for a discussion, he is a hearty participator 
in it. He is a believer more in action than in words, more in literary 
productions than in empty talks about them. 

Dr. Law has seen several places worth seeing in India in company 
with his father in his younger days and afterwards with Mrs. Law, 
children and friends. These are so far confined to Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, U. P., C. P., Bombay, Madras, South India and Eajputana. 
Although going out of Calcutta was primarily intended for a change of 
air and sight-seeing, each occasion was availed of for a first-hand 
knowledge of the places of historical, religious, industrial, commercial 
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and cultural importance. He made it a point to publish accounts 
of his visits drawing attention to all things of interest and importance. 
Dr. Law has never dared to be out of touch with dry land ; he has 
carefully avoided a trip covering a journey by steamer. 

One may call him a ‘lucky man^ reminding us of the Thera Sivali 
of old. His books have a speedy sale. He has been lucky in his 
investments. He has won prizes on lottery tickets ; once the first 
prize. He was exceptionally lucky in getting Miss Kamal Kumari 
Seal, the only sister of three elder brothers, to be his most devoted 
wife with her steady youth, charming personality, motherly heart, 
and moral virtue. He was lucky in having Gopal Chandra for his 
only son, bright, promising, social, polite, full of vigour and aspiring 
to emulate his father’s name and fame. He was lucky in being 
constantly amused with the sweet prattle and sprite-like movement 
of his only daughter Eadharani with her wistful looks, graceful 
nature, lovely appearance and innocent soul. He was lucky in 
finding in Aditya Nath Chakrabarty a bosom friend who was 
always prepared to lay down his life for him and his family and 
whose heart leapt with joy at all happy news concerning him. 

Aditya Nath is no longer in his mortal frame to make his daily 
enquiries or to express his joyous feelings. Death entered the well- 
guarded mansion, disguised in typhoid, to snatch away Eadharani. 
Gopal Chandra followed suit after a short period of nine years as 
a victim to the same fell disease, as if to reunite with his beloved 
sister and old playmate. The lawrels won, the books written and 
published, and the donations made are the many children to keep 
alive the name and memory of Dr. Law to posterity.. 

Since the death of his daughter he lost all faith in medicine and 
its prescribers. They sadly failed to bring back her consciousness, 
although she died after a struggle for fortyfour days. “Physicians 
who cannot save themselves pose as saviours bf others I’* is the 
remark often ironically made. 

He found in me a person who is an interested listener to all that 
he cared to read out to me. I found in him a noble friend who could 
read my difficulties in the face and well studied my inner feelings. 
We have either agreed to differ or differed to agree. 

It may be that the ascetic view of life is the internal characteristic 
of the Laws, but this appeares to be a dominant trait of Dr. Law^s 
nature. When we in our early days -read Pali together, he became 

iii 
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80 fond of the Dhammapada that he could recite all its verses 
The following stanzas were uppermost in his lips ; 

Eo nu haso, kim anando, nichcharn pajjalite sati, 
andhakarena onaddha padiparu na gavesatha r 
Fassa chittakataip bimbam arukayam samussayain 
aturaqi bahusaSkappam yassa n’atthi dhuvaiii thiti. 

Parjinnaip idaip rtlpaip. roganiddam pabhangurani, 
bhijjati patisandeho, maranantaip hi jivitam l 
Yatha dandena gopalo gavo pacheti gocharam 
evaip jara ca maccu cha ayOrp pacenti paninam. 

A4vaghosa as a poet and exponent of Buddhism made a deep and 
lasting appeal to his heart. He has never been tired of reciting the 
following stanzas from the Saundarananda Eavya since he translated 
the poem into Bengali: 

badhatmakam duhkham idain prasaktam 
duhkhasya hetuh prabhavatmako ^yam 
duhkhakshayo nihsaraiiatmako 'yam 
tranatmako 'yaip pra6amaya margah. 

Dlpo yatha nirvtitim abhyupeto 
naivavaniip gachchhati nantarlksham 
di^aip na kaSchit vidi4ain na kauchit 
snehakshayat kevalam eti 4antim. 

Since the death of his son he sought to find his consolation in the 
following stanza from the Garuda Purana ; 

Sukhasya duhkhasya na ko 'pi data, 
paro dadtatiti knbuddhir esha, 
svayaipkritam svena phalena yujyate 
(iariram me nistara yat tvaya kritam. 


B. M. Barua 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 

1. Sources of information : There are two sources from which 
materials for a comprehensive history of A 6 oka can be gathered, viz.^ 
literary and archaeological. The literary source consists in ( 1 ) the 
various legends of A4oka and other Maury as in Pali, Sanskrit, and other 
languages ; ( 2 ) the texts and commentaries throwing lights, direct or 
otherwise, on divers points of A4okan thoughts, records, dominions, 
and system of administration ; (3) the Greek accounts having bear¬ 
ings upon the Mauryas, their foreign relations and administration, as 
well as the geography and general history of India ; (4) the dynastic 
lists in the Divyavadana, the Manju^rl Mulakalpa, and the Purauas 
setting forth the chronology of the successive rulers of Magadha, 
including the Mauryas • (5) the Samanta-pasadika and the Pali 
Chronicles offering us the chronology of the rulers and ruling dynas¬ 
ties of Magadha 5 and ( 6 ) the itineraries of such Chinese pilgrims as 
Fa-Hien, Hwen Thsang, and I-tsing in respect of the facts recorded 
by them as eye-witnesses and the current legends that have been 
narrated by them. 

The archaeological source consists primarily in A^oka^s own 
inscriptions and monuments, and secondarily only in the inscriptions 
and monuments left behind by others. An elaborate account of 
Anoka's inscriptions constituting as they do the main direct source of 
his history is given in Part II of this work. Among the inscriptions 
of others, those standing nearest to Anoka's time are the three Nagar- 
junl Hill-cave inscriptions of Da^aratha. The right half of an Aramaic 
inscription, which is discovered at Taxila and believed to have been 
a record of the time of A4oka and something concerning him 
( Herzfeld, E. I. XIX, p. 251), still awaits satisfactory decipherment 
and convincing interpretation. Other inscriptions and coin-lengends 
that belong to the post-Mauryan period are important as indicating 
the palasographic, linguistic, literary, political, social, economic, 
religious, and artistic changes that took place subsequently. Some of 
them show the continuance of the official designation of the 
Mahamatras and Rajjukas, while one of them, namely, the Junagarh 
Rock inscription of Rudradaman I, mentions Chandragupta Maurya 
and A^oka and an official agent of the former in connection with the 
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history of excavation and subsequent enlargement and repair of the 
Sudar^ana Lake. The hymn of praise composed in honour of the 
Trikaja and set up at Bodbgaya by a later Chinese pilgrim, named 
Cbiang Ssia pias, wrongly describes tbe great temple of Bodbgaya as 
a memorable erection of A^oka. The Bodhgaya and Gaya inscriptions 
of A^okavalla and Da^aratha of Sapadalaksha (Sivalik) are interesting 
as showing how the name of A4oka and his successor Da^aratha were 
kept up in the personal names of even much later Buddhist rulers of 
a place in India. Similarly the early Brahmi inscriptions of Ceylon 
are important in that they prefix the epithet of Devanapriya to the 
ancient kings of the island. Attention may be drawn also to the 
Hathigumpha inscription in which Kharavela is represented as the 
most powerful king of Kalinga who emulated obviously the fame of 
A4oka in respect of honouring all sects, all denominations. The 
numerous short inscriptions in the seals from Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa may be utilised in accounting, partly at least, for the origin 
and development of the Brahmi characters, and their animal figures, 
plant representations, as well as symbols may be carefully studied for 
their legacies to Asokan art. Nearer home are the inscriptions of the 
Achaemenian king Darius of Persia and the architectural designs of 
Persepolis that must be taken into account in effectively dealing with 
A^oka^s inscriptions and his monuments in general and monoliths 
in particular. The later Indian monuments, sculptures and symbols, 
Buddhist or otherwise, deserve to be studied for a first-hand 
knowledge of the legacy of A4okan art traceable in them. 

2. Their relative values : The persistent undervaluation of the 
Buddhist traditions and legends of A6oka as preserved in the Pali 
Chronicles, Buddhaghosa^s Commentaries, particularly the Samanta- 
pasadika, the Si-yu-ki of Hwen Thsang, and the A^okavadana in the 
Divyavadana on the part of a powerful s&btion of A6okan scholars 
raised an issue of far-reaching importance on which we have decisive 
findings of the French savant M. Senart and the late lamented 
Professor Rhys Davids. 

Senart believes that “the Chronicles have in certain details, under 
the name of A6oka, preserved of our Piyadasi recollections sufficiently 
exact, not only to allow a substantial agreement ( une concordance 
sensible ) to appear but even to contribute usefully to the intelligence 
of obscure passages in our monuments^' ( Inscriptions de Piyadasi, II, 
p. 231, Buddhist India, p. 276 ). 

To call the Chronicles ^*the mendacious fictions of unscrupulous 
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monks^^ is in the considered opinion of Ehys Davids to ^‘show a grave 
v^ant of appreciation/^ In arguing in favour of the Pali Chronicles, 
he observes : “Just as in the case of Megasthenes, of the early English 
Chroniclers it would be unreasonable to expect that sort of historical 

training which is of quite recent growth in Europe.The opinion 

of scholars as to the attitude to be adopted towards such works is 
quite unanimous. The hypothesis of deliberate lying, of conscious 
forgery, is generally discredited. What we find in such Chronicles is 
not, indeed, sober history, .... but neither is it pure fiction. It is 
good evidence of opinion as held at the time when it was written. 
And from the fact that such an opinion was then held we can argue 
back, according to the circumstances of each case, to what was pro¬ 
bably the opinion held at some earlier date. No hard words are 
needed : and we may be unfeignedly grateful to these old students and 
writers for having preserved as much as we can gather from their 
imperfect records^^ (Buddhist India, p. 274f., Geiger^s Dlpavarnsa und 
Mahavamsa in Erlangen, 1902 ). 

And in arguing against A6oka^s own records, he characteristically 
points out : “The inscriptions are scanty .... They give only a 
limited view of the set of circumstances they deal with. Royal procla¬ 
mations, and official statements, are not usually regarded as telling the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. To put it mildly, 
there is an economy of candour in these documents, intensely interest¬ 
ing though they are. And they are enigmatic. It is not possible to 
understand them without the light thrown upon them by the later 
accounts^' ( Buddhist India, p. 275 ). 

The traditional episodes of A6oka and those of his predecessors 
and successors in the Maurya line as coming down to us from the 
Buddhist, Jaina and Brahman writers of later ages are certainly not 
without their intrinsic value. Their main importance as sources of 
information lies in certain reliable data of the chronology and personal 
history of A6oka and other Maurya rulers. But for them and for the 
contemporary and later Greek accounts, we could have known nothing 
of A4oka^s grandfather Chandragupta and his father Bindusara. 
A^oka^s inscriptions completely ignore them. One might argue tl^t 
Chandragupta Maurya is mentioned in the Junagarh Rock inscription 
of Rudradaman I, But considering the late age of this inscription, 
the facts recorded in it in connection with Chandragupta and A6oka 
might be more a legendary than sober history. The same remark 
bolds true of the inscribed hymn of the Chinese pilgrim Chiang 
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ffsiB^piaa wherein Adoka^a wide fame is said to have rested on biB 
pious erection of the great Bodhgaya temple. 

The traditional stories are entitled to serious consideration not 
only for the additional historical data by which these supplement 
inscriptions constituting the main direct source of information but 
also for their suggestiveness. It is not only at the beginning of the 
A6okan researches that these were of most service, but even now the 
narratives are of no less service as means of suggesting various 
interesting problems for solution to the critical students of the 
A^okan inscriptions and monuments. As helps to the clarification 
of certain knotty and obscure points in the inscriptions and the 
correct interpretation of the historical bearings of certain statements 
in them, these have already been appraised for what they are worth. 

However connected the narratives may be, particularly those 
related in the two Ceylon Chronicles in Pali, the introduction to 
Buddhaghosa^s Samanta pasadika, and A4okavadana, they, when 
considered per se, are equally incomplete and one.sided, having been 
written exclusively from the Buddhist theological point of view. 
They not only stand in need of supplementation from the inscriptions 
but also in that of checking and rectification where they are of a 
conflicting character. 

The study of the inscriptions has at last gained an independent 
foothold of its own. Among the recent writers, Professor D.E. 
Bhandarkar deserves great credit for vigorously having taken his stand 
on the inscriptions and convincingly shown how they serve as real 
landmarks of Indian history, and his treatment of the subject is 
analytical throughout. Professor Eadhakumud Mookerji's is more a 
synthetic spirit and his attention is equally divided between the 
inscriptions and literary traditions^. Though not.a partisan either by 
training or temperament, by conviction I fall in line with Professor 
Bhandarkar rather than with Professor Mookerji. To me also 
the traditional episodes, however interesting and instructive they 
are for other reasons, are of secondary importance only. To 
properly evaluate the inscriptions is not only to trace through 
them the successive stages of the workings and outpourings of 
Ajloka^s active mind but also to consider them cautiously and 
critically in their^ manifold bearings on the contemporary, earlier 
and later Indian as well as world civilization. 

’ Theoretically Mookerji too admits the greater evidentiary value of the 
inscriptions, See bis A$of(a p, 2. 




CHAPTEE II 

PERSONAL HISTORY 

Nothing is more striking and more disappointing to the students 
of Anoka’s inscriptions than that nowhere in them he has either 
mentioned or referred to his father and grandfather, his mother and 
maternal relations, as well as relations of his queens. He has not 
even cared anywhere to introduce himself as a scion of the Maurya 
family. His allusions to the former kings who had reigned in the 
long past and during several centuries ( E.E. IV, P.E. VII) are too 
vague and indefinite and of too general a character to be construed as 
an allusion to his immediate predecessors. One may argue at best to 
establish the fact that they are not necessarily precluded from his 
mental view. His main concerns in the inscriptions are to render an 
easily intelligible and illustrative account of his notable acts of piety, 
to clearly set forth the circumstances and the nature of reflections that 
caused a change of heart and brought about a turning point in his 
life and kingly career, and to inculcate and promulgate the principles 
of piety or duty with a view to seeing that these were widely appre¬ 
ciated and acted upon. Persons, peoples, kings, princes, officers, 
places, countries, rocks, pillars, caves, means, methods, and the rest 
come in just by the way. 

Chronology is the backbone of history. The inscriptions of A4oka 
as well as the Pali Chronicles and Buddhaghosa's narrative in his 
Samanta-pasadika give us a chronological setting of certain relevant 
incidents in the life and career of A6oka. The Avadana story narrates 
the life of A6oka following some sort of a chronological order without 
assigning the facts to definite dates. The chronological scheme 
followed in the inscriptions is serviceable as a means of filling in gaps 
and testing the accuracy of some of the dates within admittedly the 
wider outline of Aioka’s personal history in the Pali Chronicles and 
the Samanta-pasadika. The Hatbigumpha inscription of Eharavela 
excels both in punctiliousness when it presents a year by year 
account of the activities of Kharavela all through his reign within 
a biographical scheme. 

Just as in the life of Buddha the attainment of Buddhahood marks 
the beginning of the history of his great career worth knowing, so 
does the abhisheka or consecration in the life of a sovereign. Unless 
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one’s business be to excel in the art of Boswellising, precisely as it is 
in a Prakrit piece of panegyric like Kharavela's inscription, the 
pedigree, boyish idiosyncrasies, education, practical trainitigf cons^ 
cious pursuits, and such other details of the early life of a high 
personage are unnecessary and out of place. So these are safely left 
out of account in the earlier Vinaya life of the Buddha which is in 
Pali, and so also in A^oka^s sober account of his own mind and 
activities. 

Thus the basic date of A4oka^s personal history is the date of his 
consecration. This has so far been tentatively fixed at 270 or 269 B.C. 
on a twofold basis : (1) the traditional, and (2) the epigraphic. 

As regards the t aditional basis, the Pali Chronicles definitely 
state that A^oka^s consecration took place 218 years after the demise 
of the Buddha.^ The Buddhist traditions of the later age differ from 
one another regarding the date of the Buddha^s demise. The date 
which gained currency in Ceylon from a late period of its history and 
is now adhered to in Siam and Burma as well is equivalent to 644 or 
543 B.C., which, according to Professor Kaychaudhuri^s hypothesis, 
was really the date of Bimbisara^s accession to the throne of 
Magadha ( Political history, p. 186 ). The date of the Buddha^s 
demise, as may be fixed by adding 218 years to the date of Anoka's 
consecration, is 488 or 487 B. C.^ 


’ Confounding evidently Dharmas'oka with Kalas'oka of the Pali Chronicles, 
the Divyavadana (p. 402) places As'oka’s coronation just one hundred years after 
the Buddha’s demise: Bhagavata nirdishto varshas'ata-parinirvritaBya mama 
Pataliputre nagare ’s'oko nama raja bhavishyati. 

* This date agrees very nearly with that which has been fixed by Takakusu, viz, 
486 B.C., on the strength of the Chinese ’dotted record’ kept up at Canton up to the 
end of the year A.D, 489 ( 976*489 ) J.K.A.S., 1906, p. 61, and differs from the date 
fixed by Wilhelm Geiger, J. F. Fleet, and D. M. de Z, Wickramasinghe, viz , 488 
B.C., on the strength of the available chronological data afforded by the ecclesiastical 
history of Buddhism in Magadha and Ceylon up to the end of the 6th century A D. 
( Mahavaipsa, Transl. by Geiger, Introd. p. XXII f. . Fleet, J. R. A. S., I 9 O 6 , p. 984 
f.; Wickramasinghe, Epig. Zeyl., iii, p. 4 f.; John N. Senerveatne (J. R. A. S., Ceylon 
Br., XXIII, No. 67, p. 141 f. ) has sought to prove that the Buddha era of 488 B.C. 
was in use in Ceylon up to the close of the 16th century when a reform of the calendar 
was effected, 644 B.C. being adopted as the year of the Buddha’s demise. Fleet goes 
so far as to suggest October 12, 488 B. C. as the actual date on which the Buddha 
passed away, while Mr. C. D, Chatterjee ( Acharyya Pushpanjali D. R. Bhandarkar, 
p. 829 f.) shifts it back to April 26. The suggested date is inclusive and not 
exclusive of the year of consecration. For reasons, see Mookerji’s Asoka, 
p. 184, f. n* 6. 
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The epigraphic data enable us to test the accuracy and workability 
of the above date. From Anoka’s statements, it is clear that the five 
Qreek contemporarieB of Aioka were all reigning monarchs when be 
promulgated his second Eock Edict not later than the 12th year 
and his Thirteenth Eock Edict not later than the 13th or 14th 
year of his abhisheka. The first four of them, namely, Amtiyoka, 
Tulamaya, Arntikini, and Maga, have been satisfactorily identified with 
Antiochus II Theos, king of Syria and Western Asia ( 261-46 B. C.), 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, king of Egypt { 285-47 B. C. ), Antigonas 
Gonatas, king of Macedonia ( 276-46, 276-39, or 278-30 B. C.) and 
Magas, king of Gyrene ( 300-258 or 300-250 B. C. ) respectively. 
The fifth Greek contemporary of A4oka should be preferably 
identified with Alexander, king of Epirus ( 272-255 B. C. ). To be 
contemporaries of A^oka in the 13th or 14th year of his reign, the 
corresponding year of the reign of the five Greek rulers must not be 
earlier than 256 or 255 B.C., may be later. And this test of the 
reliability of the date of Anoka’s consceration fixed on the traditional 
basis is satisfied by lengths of the reign of his five Greek 
contemporaries determined on the strength of Greek writings. 

The workable date of Anoka’s abhisheka having thus been settled, 
it has been easy to prepare from his inscriptions a chronological table 
of events and achievements like one offered below for discussion : 


Consecration 
Conquest of Kalinga 

Pilgrimage to Sambodhi implying Anoka’s 
conversion to Buddhism. 

Dedication to the Ajlvikas of the first two 
caves in the Khalatika (Barabar) hill. 

Promulgation and engraving of E.E. 
I-IV. - 

Creation of the office of the Dharma- 
mahamatras. 

Promulgation and engraving of E.E. 
V-XIII. 

Promulgation and engraving of E.E. 

XIV. ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Enlargement of the stapa of Buddha 

Konagamana. ••• ••• ••• 


c. 270 or 269 B.C. 
263 or 262 B.C. 

261 or 260 B.C. 

259 or 258 B.C. 

259 or 258 B.C. 

258 or 257 B.C. 

258 or 256 B.C. 

257 or 256 B.C. 

257 or 256 B.C. 
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Dedication of two more caves in the 
Khalatika hill to the Ajlvikas. ••• 

Pilgrimage to the village of LumbinI 
and the erection of a commemorative mono¬ 
lith with an appropriate emblem thereon. 

Pilgrimage to the enlarged stapa of 
Buddha Konagamana and erection of a 
commemorative monolith. 

Erection of similar commemorative 
monoliths at such places as Pataliputra, 
Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandangarh, Eam- 
ptlrva, Benares City, Sarnath, Mirath, Siwa- 
lik, Samka^ya, Kau^ambi, Sanchl and 
Bhuvane^war (Tosali), probably in 

Promulgation of a special ordinance to 
suppress schisms in the Sangha at such 
places as Pataliputra, Sarnath, Kau^ambl, 
and Sanchl, probably in 

Engraving of the Queen's Edict on the 
monolith at Kau^ambi, probably in 

Twenty-five general jail-deliveries effect¬ 
ed evidently once a year prior to the promul¬ 
gation and engraving of P. E. V. in the 
26th year of abhisheka corresponding to ••• 

Engraving of the first six Pillar Edicts 
at such places as Pataliputra, Lauriya-Araraj, 
Lauriya-Nandangayh, Rampurva, Mirath, 
Siwalik, and Kau6ambl. 

Engraving of the Minor Rock Edict at 
such places as Sahasram, Bairat, Rapnath, 
Gavimath, Palkiguij(Jn, Maski, Yerragudi, 
and Isila (Brahmagiri, Siddapura and 
Jatinga-Eameswara) probably in. 

Engraving of the Seventh Pillar Edict 
at Siwalik, better, Topra. 

Promulgation and engraving of the two 
separate Bock Edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada 
probably during the closing period of A^oka^s 
reign. ••• ••• •*• 


262 or 251 B.C. 

261 or 250 B.C. 

251 or 250 B.C. 


251 or 49 B.C. 

251 - 49 B.C. 
250 - 49 B.C. 

245 or 244 B.C. 


245 or 244 B.C. 


245 ■ 44 B.C. 
244 or 243 B.C. 
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The chronological table of events of 
the life and reign of A^oka which may be 
prepared from the narratives of A6oka in the 
Pali Chronicles and Samanta-pasadika is as 
set forth below : 

Conquest of Ujjayinl^ ••• ••• c. 285 or 284 B.C. 

Viceroyalty of UjjayinI, i.e.^ of Avantl.^ 285-14: or 284-73 B.C 
Married Dev! at Vidi^l.^ ••• ••• 285 or 284 B.C. 

Birth of A4oka^s son Mahendra by his 
Vai^ya wife Devi at Vidisa.^ ••• ... 284 or 283 B.C. 

Birth of his daughter Sanghamitra by 
his wife Devi. ... ... 282 or 281 B.C. 

Death of Bindusara, victory in a fratrici¬ 
dal war, and accession to the imperial throne 
of Magadha when Mahendra was ten years 

of age.*^ ••• ••• ... ••• 274 or 273 B.C. 

Consecration under the title of Ai^oka 
(Asokam abhisinchayi) when Mahendra was 

of 14 years of age.^^) 270 or 269 B.C. 

Adherence to religious sects and schools 
of thought other than Buddhist (ito bahiddha 
pasandri), 96 in number'^, for the first three 

^ Samanta-pasadika, I, p. 45 : Asoka-kumaro attana laddham Ujjenirajjaui 
pahaya, 

Mahavainsa, VIII. 8 : Avanti-rattham bhunjanto pitara dinnam attano, 
also ibid, V. 89 : pitara dinnam rajjam Ujjeniyam. As'oka’s viceroyalty broadly 
covered a period of 10 years, from the advent of his son Mahendra in his mother's 
womb to the completion of his 9th year. The first event took place in the first year 
of As'oka’s viceroyalty, Cf. Samanta-pasadika, I, p. 70 : Asoko kira ikumarakale 
janapadaip labhitvii Ujjenim gaohchhanto Vedisanagaram patva Vedisa-setthissa 
dhitaram aggahesi. Sa tarn divasam eva gabbham gahetva Ujjeniyaiii Mahinda- 
kumaram vijayi. 

® Dipavamsa, VI. 2. 

* Ibid, vi. 22, which agrees with the traditions recorded by Baddhaghosa, first, 
in his Samanta-pasadika, I, p. 70, stating (Mahinda-) kumarassa chuddasavassakale 
raja abhisekam papuni, and secondly, in his Sumangala-vilasinI, II, p. 618, stating 
Piyadaso nama kumaro chhattam ussapetva Asoko nama Dhammaraja hutva. 
According to the second tradition. Prince Piyadasa (Piyadassa, and not piyadassi as 
wrongly suggested by me in Inscriptions of Asoka, pt. II, p. 221) assumed the title 
of As'oka at the time of his consecration. 

’ Dipavaipsa, VI. 24-27 ; Samanta-pa., I, p. 44 ; Mahavainsa, V. 84-86. 
Dipavarpsa alone gives the total number of existing sects and schools as 96 (chhan- 

navutika),—a traditional figure given also by Fa Hien, of. Beal’s Buddlist Records, 
I, p. xlvii. 

2 
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years of his reign, daily feeding 60,000 
Brnhwans and Brabmanical ascetics, and 
occasioufilly giving gifts to the Baii^aranga 
parivrajakas, the Ajivikas, the Nirgranthas, 

and others^ ••• ••• c. 270-68 or 2C9-67 B.C. 

Conversion to Buddhism and contact 
with the Buddhist Sangha in the fourth year 

of abhisheka^ ... ... ... 268-67 or 267-66 B.C. 

Conceived the idea of erecting 84,000 
aramas or viharas in 84,000 towns of Jam- 
budvlpa, one at each town, including the 
famous A4okarama at the city of Pataliputra, 
while seated in the midst of a congregation 

of 60,000 Buddhist monks^ ... 267 or 266 B.C. 

A^oka^s younger uterine brother Tishya, 
then a crown prince, and his nephew and 
son-in-law prince Agnibrahma joined the 
Buddhist Order in the fourth year of 

abhisheka^ ... ... ... 267 or 266 B.C. 

Completed at the cost of 96 crores and in 
three years^ time (anto tlni vassani, tlhi 
vassehi) the erection of 84,000 uramas or 
viharas which was started in the 4th year of 

abhisheka^ ... ... ... 265 or 264 B.C. 

A6oka^s son Mahendra, then of 20 years 
of age, and daughter Sanghamitra, then 18 
years old, both by his Vai4ya wife Devi of 
Vidi6a, were ordained as monk and nun res¬ 
pectively, whereby he became the dayada 
(“Inheritor^O of Buddha's ^asana (Buddhist 

Order*') in the 6th year of abhisheka^ ... 265 or 264 B.C. 

^ Samanta-pa., I, p. 44. Dipavaiiisa, VI. 26 introduces them as— 
Niganthaohelaka ch’eva itara Paribbajaka 
itara Brahmana ti cha aSSe oha puthuladdhika. 

Of. also Dipavaipsa, VII. 85 ; 

Pandaranga Jatila cha Niganthaohelakadika 
aS£[aladdhika nSna dusenti easanaip. 

Ibid, VII. 88 j Ajivaka. 

* Pipavauisa, VI. 18, 80f. j Samanta-pa., I, p. 44f.; Mahavaipisa, V. 68f. 

* Dipavaiiisa, VI. 96 98 j Samanta-pa., I, p. 48f.; Mahavarpisa, V. 78-30. 

^ Samanta.ps., I, p. 65 { Mahavat^8a, VI. 154-71. 

^ Dlpavaipsa, VI. 99 $ Samanta-ps., I, p. 49. 

* Dipavaipsa, VI. 20f.; Samanta-pa., I, p. 51, MahSvamsa, V. 208-4. 
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Consecrated under the title of Priyadar^in 
when Mahendra was 20 years old ^ ••• 265 or 264 B.C. 

Sad death of the Venerable Kauntlputra 
Tishya without treatment for want of drugs, 
which caused much regret to A6oka and 
suggested the idea of founding stores in 

Pataliputra for free supply of drugs^ ••• 265 or 264 B.C. 

Mahendra figured foremost amongst the 
resident pupils of his preceptor by his profi¬ 
ciency in the knowledge of the Pitakas and 

Commentaries'* ••• ••• ••• 264 or 263 B.C. 

Internal dissension in the Sangha and 
suspension of the uposatha and other 
Buddhist ecclesiastical duties in the A4okar- 

ama in Pataliputra for seven years^ ... 260-54 B.C. 

The samagama (general conference) of 
60,000 monks held at Pataliputra at which 
the inmates of the A^okarama were exami¬ 
ned, batch by batch, and A4oka compelled 
those (60,000 outsiders in a Buddhist garb) 
whose views did not tally with the Theravada 
doctrine, i.e , Vibhajyavada, to revert to their 
old orders, giving them white robes to put 
on and thereby made the Sangha united 

(samaggo sangho)^ ••• ••• 254 or 253 B.C. 

Compilation of the Kathavatthu by 
Maudgallputra Tishya (Moggaliputta Tissa) 
who conducted the examination of the 
monks as to their respective views at the 

above conference® ... ... 254 or 253 B.C. 

The Council (Sanglti) of 1,000 represent¬ 
ative Sthaviras was in session under th|p 
leadership of Maudgallputra Tishya for the 

rehearsal of the Pitakas as then fixed^ ••• 254 or 253 B.C. 

Dipavaipsa, VI. 24 : Piyadassabhisinohayuip. 

* Samanta-pa., I, p. 62 ; RaSSo pana attkavassabhiseka-kale yeva Kontiputta — 
TUsatthero*** ; Mahavamsa, V. 212 f, 

* Samanta-pa., I, p. 62 : Tada Asoko Dhammaraja navavasBabhiseko hoti. 

* Ibid, I, p. 68f : anekarupaiu sasanassa abbudaS oha malaSf oha kan^kafl oha 
Bamnttbap6suiu...Asokar§;cue sattavasBaoi uposatho upaohchbijji. Of. aisa Dipa- 
vaipaa, VIL 8^86 | MahSvaipaa, V. 228f. 

Dipavaipsa, VII. 88*41, Samanta-pS., I, p. 61, MahSvarpsa, V- 266 74. 

^ Dipavaipsa, VII. 61*8 ; Samanta-pa., I, p. 6X, MahSvarpsa'* V. 276-79, 
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DespBtch of Buddhist missions to 
different parts of India and to Suvarna^ 
bhami* 

Death of king Mutasiva and consecration 
of his son and successor Devsxnampiya 
Tissa^ 

Erection of the Vedisagiri mahavihara 
for Mahendra by his mother Devi^ 

Mission to the island of Tambapanm 
(Ceylon)^ 

Arrival of the Buddhist mission under 
the leadership of Mahendra in the month of 
Jyaishtha and propagation of Buddhism in 
Ceylon^ 

A4oka started with great eclat for Maha- 
bodhi (Bodhgaya) in the company of a 
fraternity of advanced Theras (ariyasangham 
adaya) and returned to Pataliputra with a 
graft from the Bo-tree in the month of 
Karttika*^ 

Despatch of Sanghamitra to Ceylon to¬ 
gether with the graft from the Bo-tree, in 
the month of Marga^Irsha, the king himself 
seeing’them ofif at the port of Tamralipti^ 

Death of Ai^oka’s first queen consort 
Asandimitra which took place 30 years from 
his accession and 26 years from his conse¬ 
cration^ 

Tishyaraksha (same as Tishyarakshita) 
was placed in the position of his queen 
consort^ 

Destruction of the Bo-tree due to an 


254 or 253 B.C. 


254 or 253 B.C. 
254 or 253 B.C. 
253 or 252 B.C. 


253 or 252 B.C. 


253 or 252 B.C. 


253 or 252 B.C. 


245 or 244 B.C. 


243 or 242 B.C. 


^ Dipavaipsa. VIIL If., Samanta-pa., I, p. 68f., Mahavamsa, XII. If. 
s Dipavamsa, XI. 11-10 ; Samanta-pS., I, p. 71-8. 

• Samanta pa , I, p. 70, MahaTamsa, XIII. 7. 

* Dipavatpsa, XII. 16f.; Samanta-pa, I, p. 69f % Mabavaipsa, XII f. 

• Samanta-pS, I, p. 92f.; Dipavamsa, XVI. Mahavamsa, XIII. 18-21. 

' Samanta-pa , I, p. 06f. ; Dipavamsa, XVI. If. i Mahavaipsa, XVIII. 26fQll, 

• Ibid, XX. 2, » Ibid, XX. 
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inimical action on the part of Tishja- 

raksha^ ••• 240 or 239 B.C, 

Death of A^oka and end of his reign^ 234 or 233 B.C. 

The inscriptions and Buddhist traditional narratives of A^oka 
rightly attach much importance to these two events in his life and 
career : (1) Consecration to the throne of Magadha, (2) Conversion 

to Buddhism. 

Indeed, the main interest of his personal history centres round 
them. But for the first, there could not have been the formal 
recognition of his earthly power, and but for the second, even as he 
tells us in his M. E. E., there would not perhaps have been any 
vigorous action on his part towards the promotion of the cause of 
piety, far and wide. Before, therefore, discussing other points of 
interest, I will take up these for consideration and throw the light 
on each of them which may be obtained from his inscriptions as well 
as other sources. 

1 . Consecration : Abhisheka is primarily a ritualistic term 
implying as it did the ceremonial consecration of the person to be 
anointed as king or king overlord. A warrior who underwent the 
ceremony of consecration is described in the Pali Niknyas and 
Amarakosha (Kshatriyavarga) as a (murddhabhishikta kshatriya, i.e., 
“a warrior whose head is besprinkled with holy waters.”^^ The 
abhisheka is the time honoured and age old Indo-Aryan custom which 
involved an elaborate ritual, ‘described in several Brahmanas^ and 
provided with appropriate formulas (mantras) from the Vedas.It 
was performed in one or another of the four approved forms of the 
Vedic ‘sacrifice of royal inauguration,^ called Yfijapeya, Eajasaya, 
Punar-abhisheka, and Aindra mahabhisheka respectively.'^ 

In the Vajapeya form, the sacrificer {i.e., the person to be installed 
on the throne) was to come out as the winner in a race of seventeen 
chariots. This was to be followed by the mounting of a chariot 
wheel, placed on the top of a long pole, by the sacrificer and his wife, 
and paying homage therefrom to the Mother Earth. According to the 

1 Ibid. XX. 5. ' 

* Dipavarasa, V. 100, 101 ; 

Chandagutto rajjam karesi vaseani chatuvisati. 

Bindusuraasa yo putto Asokadhammo mabayaso 
VassSni sattatimsaip pi rajjam karesi hhattiyo. 

Of. MahSvamsa, XX. 6 • V, 18*9. 

^ Raychaudburi, Political Histroy of Ancient India, 4th Ed., p. 188, 
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Satapatba Brsbmapa V. 2, I. 23, tbe royal sacri Seer was to be offered 
thereafter a throne-seat with a goat-skin spread over it and installed 
thereon by the Adhvaryu ( Vedic priest) in the set form of words 
declaring him to be the ruler, the ruling lord ( yantrin, yamana), firm 
and steadfast, seated on the seat “for the tilling, for peaceful dwelling 
(kshema), for wealth (rayi), for prosperity, i.e., for the welfare of the 
people, the common weal/'i 

The Satapatha Brahma^a, V. 2. 3f., offers us an elaborate account 
of the Rajasuya form which consisted in a long succession of 
sacrificial performances commencing on the first day of Phalguna 
and ranging over a period of upwards of two years. ^ Its popular 
features, as enumerated by Professor Raychaudhuri,^ chiefly 
consisted in (1) the distribution of the sacrificial honours among 
their worthy recipients, the Ratnins, namely, the chief queen and 
ten different court officials, (2) the abhishechana or besprinkling, 
(3) the dig-vyasthapana or the king-elect's walking towards the 
various quarters by way of symbolising his world-wide campaigns and 
conquests j (4) treading on a tiger-skin by way of symbolising the 
gaining in strength and pre-eminence 5 (5) the narration by the Hotyi 
priest of the story of Sunah^epa 5 (6) a mimic cow-raid against a 
relative or a mock fight with a rajanya j (7) enthronement, and (8) a 
game of dice in which the king designate is made to be the victor. 
The abhishechana or besprinkling was to begin with offerings to such 
Vedic divinities as Savita Satyaprasava, Agni Gfihapati, Soma 
Vanaspati, Bfihaspati Yak, Indra Jyeshtha, Rudra Pa^upati, Mitra 
Satya, and Varuna Dharmapati, and it was to be performed by a 
Brahman priest, a kinsman or brother of the king-elect, a friendly 
Rajanya and a Vai6ya. 

The Punarabhisheka or ‘Renewed anointment' was intended for a 
ruler who conquered other monarchs. In this form, the king-elect 
was to ascend the throne made of udumbara (fig) wood, a ceremony 
which was to be followed by the besprinkling. The officiating priest 
formally installed him on the throne in these words : Rajnarn tvarp 
adhirajo bbaveha, mahantaip tvarp mahlnaip samrajaip charshaninam. 
“Do thou be here the overking among kings, the greatest amongst the 
great, the supreme ruler of fellow men." The king-elect was there¬ 
after required to descend from the throne to make obeisance to the 

1 Ibid, p. 189{.: Badbakamud Mookerji, Tbe Fandameatal Unity of India, p. 80 

2 8.B.E., Vol. XLI, Introd., p. xxvi. 

8 Political History, p. 140{, 
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Brahmans present As opined in the Aitareya Brabmam, VIII, 
which contains an interesting account of the whole ceremony, 
“Verily thus the lordly power (kshatra) falls under the influence of 
the holy power (brahman). When the lordly power falls under the 
influence of the holy power, that kingdom is prosperous, rich in 
heroes, in it a hero or heir (vira) is born^^.^ 

The Aitareya Brahmana, VIIL 11, contains a description of the 
Aindra Mahabhisheka form, according to which the king-elect was 
to go through these five main ceremonies : (1) the taking of an oath 
to the officiating priest, (2) arohana or ascending the throne, (3) 
utkrosana or proclamation, (4) abhimantrana or the repitition of 
certain special formulas, and (5) abhishechana or anointing. ^ 

Over and above these, the powerful rulers performed from time to 
time the A4vamedha or ‘Horse sacrifice^ which, in the oft^quoted 
opinion of Bhavabhuti, was “the super eminent touchstone to test the 
might of warriors conquering the world and an indication of the 
conquest of all the warriors.'^^ In performing it, a steed was set at 
liberty to roam about for a year under the guardianship of a hundred 
princes, a hundred nobles, a hundred sons of heralds and charioteers, 
and a hundred sons of attendants, the features of the rite including 
the eulogy of the king by a Kshatriya and a Brahman luteplayer, and 
the narration of a circle of tales of exploits.*^ 

The besprinkling which was the essential part of the function of 
abhisheka was to be followed by the investiture of the king-elect with 
five insignia of royalty (Pali panchakakudhabhandani) by the king¬ 
makers (rajakrits, rajakattaro), the pronouncement of blessings by the 
priests and elders, the panegyrics by the Suta-Magadhas and Vaita- 
likas, the receiving of presents, the shouts of joy by the crowd, the 
processions, and the feasts and festivals.^ 

In accordiance with the opinion then held in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, V. 1.1.12-13 and the Katyayana Srauta Satra, XV. 1.1.2, 
the Eajasdya form entitled the king-elect only to the office of a Eaja, 

' Baycbaudhuri, op. oit. p. 142f. 

® Ibid, p. 148. 

* Uttararamaoharita, Act IV : As'vamedha iti vis'vavijayinaui kehatriyanaiii 
Qrjasvalalj sarva-kshatriya'paribhavl mahan utkarsha-Dishkarshab, cited by 
Eayobaudburi. 

^ Eayobaudburi, op. oit., p. 144. 

* Of. 8‘abdakalpadruma, sub voce abbisbeka; account of KCnika-Ajatas'atru’s 
consecration in AupapStika Sutra, Sec. 40 et seq ; description of Devanampiya- 
Tissa’s consecration in Dipavaipsa, XI-XII* 
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while by the Vajapeya form he might aspire to the office of a Samraj, 
the office of Baja having been inferior to that of a Samraj or Samrnt .' 

IJevanainpriya (ArdhamlgadhJ Devilnuppiya) employed whether &S 
a substitute for the word raja (R. E. VIII) or as a prefix to the name 
A4oka (M.R.E., Maski) or Priyadasi, was nothing but an honorific 
pajavachana) or auspicious mode of address like Tatra Bhavan, 
Dirghayus, and Ayushmat. Considered, however, from the 
ceremony of consecration undergone by a king-elect, it meant no more 
than one who was divinely favoured, divinely gifted. We have seen 
that at the time of consecration such Vedic divinities as Savitar the 
true progenitor, Agni the Lord of the household, Soma the Lord of 
plants, Brihaspati the Logos, Indra the Supreme, Rudra the Lord of 
cattle, Mitra the True bond of friendship, and Vanina the Lord of 
righteousness were invoked by the officiating priest to bestow their 
special favours on the king-elect in order to see him fully endowed or 
gifted with majesty, suzerainty, power, glory, health, wealth, beauty, 
prosperity, safety, security, increase in family, name and fame, friend¬ 
ship, culture, truth, piety and righteousness.^ 

Asoka, Priyadasi, and Raja are the three names, titles or epithets 
which seem to have special significance of their own in connexion 
with Anoka’s consecration. 

-f 

According to the Dipavamsa tradition, when prince Priyadarsana, 
son of king Bindusara, was consecrated for the first time in 219 B.E. 
(Dipava., VI. 1), just four years after his accession to power (ib., VI. 
21), he was consecrated under the name or title of A^oka (Asokarn 
abhisinchayum, ib., VL 22). This accords, as we saw, with the . 
tradition independently recorded by Buddhaghosa (Sumangala-vilasini, 
II, p. 613), but conflicts with the Sarvastivcada, better Mulasarvastivada 
account in the Divyavadana (p. 370), according to which A6oka was 
the name given to the prince by his father ^ the instance of his 
mother. The probability of truth, however, seems to be more in the 
Theravada tradition. 

Whatever the actual date and however late was the date of 
the engraving of M. R. E., the dhamma-savaiia (“proclamation 
of piety^O contained in it must indeed be assigned to the earlier 
part of A^oka^s reign. And what is particularly important to note 
in this connexion is that in none of the various versions of 

‘ RaychauAhuri, op. cit, p, 185. 

* Note that the Pali gignificance of the epithet Devanaippr'iya is different. 
See Ch. III. 
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M. B. E. the epithet Priyadasi Baja or Piyadasi Laja is employed. 
In one of the versions, namely, that of Maski, we have quite 
unexpectedly the use of the name or epithet of A^oka, after the 
colourless general honorific prefix Devanampiya : Devanampiyasa 
Asokasa. As regards the remaining versions of M.K.E., the free 
employment of Devanainpiya as a substitute for Baja or Laja has no 
special significance at all. 

The full royal or imperial epithet which is employed in the Kock 
and Pillar Edicts, engraved from the 12th and the 26th year of 
abhisheka respectively, is Devanampiye Piyadasi Laja. Without the 
honorific prefix Devanampiya, the epithet stands as Piyadasi Laja or 
Laja Piyadasi, which latter is met with in the Third Barabar Hill- 
Cave inscription, engraved in the 19th year of abhisheka. The passive 
form Lajina Piyadasina occurs in the first two Barabar Hill-cave 
inscriptions, which were engraved in the 12th year of abhisheka. 
Thus it may be established beyond a doubt that the important epithet 
Piyadasi Laja or Laja piyadasi came to be systematically employed 
in the inscriptions dating from the 12th year of abhisheka. A longer 
form of this epithet is happily met with in the Bhabru Edict, namely, 
Priyadasi Laja Mfigadhe, which cannot but remind us of the earlier 
Pali conventional phrases, Baja Magadho Seniyo Bimbisaro and Baja 
Magadho Ajatasattu Vedehiputto. It certainly indicates that by 
the epithet Lnja or Baja was meant Laja Magadhe, ‘‘the Magadhan 
king^^ or “the king of Magadha.** In the verdict of the Satapatha 
Brahmana and Katyayana Srauta Sutra, as we noticed, the epithet 
Baja indicated the status of a ruler which was inferior to that of a 
Samrat and to which a ruler was entitled by the Bajasuya form 
of consecration. Going by the Dipavamsa account, it may not be 
improbable to think that by the first consecration which was 
celebrated according to the Bajasuya form, Prince Priyadar^ana 
( Buddhaghosa’s Piyadasa, Piyadassa ) was really anointed as Baja 
Magadho Asoko, “The Magadhan king ASoka^^ or “A4oka the king 
of Magadha.^* 

Now, what about the title or epithet Piyadasi or Priyadar^in, used 
as a personal name f The Dipavamsa definitely states that king A^oka 
was anointed again as Piyadassi^, six years after the first consecration. 

Mahinda-chuddasame vasse Asokam abhisinchayum (ib., VI. 22). 

Paripuwa-visavassamhi Piyadass^ abhisiBchayum (ib., VI. 24). 

1 This was probably a title conferred on As'oka by the Bnddbist Fraternity of 
PStalipntra after his conversion to Boddhism, 

8 
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If this tradition of the second consecration be true to fact, as 
woald aeem likely, it must be that oi Paaar-abbisbeka or ‘Renewed 
anointment/ As a traditional instance of renewed anointment, 
Professor Baychaudhuri cites the case of Devanampiya Tissa from the 
Pali Chronicles^. But the example cited is inapt, inasmuch as the 
second consecration of king Devanampiya Tissa of Ceylon was not 
performed after the conquest of other monarchs or territories. The 
second consecration (dutiyabhiseko, Dipava., X. 39) was celebrated 
in the month of Vaifekha, five months after the first (Dipava , XI. 14), 
just to oblige his great Indian contemporary and friend Asokadhamma 
whose abhisheka presents arrived untimely^. According to the 
Brahmana definition of Punar- abhisheka, a reigning king was justified 
in performing it only after subduing other monarchs and thereby 
estaf)li8hing him in the position of an overking among other kings 
(rajSam adhirajah). The second consecration of A6oka under the title 
of PiyadassI was a different case altogether, and it might be cited as 
a typical instance of renewed anointment. A^oka assumed the title 
of Piyadasi or Priyadar^in in his inscriptions dating from the 
12 th year of abhisheka, which is to say, from the 5th year after 
the conquest of Kalinga and annexation of the conquered territory 
to his own dominions^ ( E.Er XIII). By the Punar-abhisheka form 
of consecration alone, a ruler might be declared to be mahantam 
mahinam. And most probably on the strength of this A6oka was 
able to claim'his domain or empire to have been mahamte hi vijaye 
( B. E. XIV ), 

It was no exaggeration on the part of the Pali chronicler to say 
that by the consecration prince Priyadar^ana gained in the true 
royal dignity and imperial majesty, that, in other words, he came to 
be formally declared and publicly acknowl^ged as the supreme 
ifuler whose imperial command prevailed in the whole of Jambudvipa, 
es;tendingt southwards from Mt. Kailasa in the Himalayan range at 
the foot of which was situated the Anotatta Lake or Manas Sarovar^, 

' Dlpavanisa, XI. 89-9, Mahavaqisa, XI. 41: puno pi abhisiSohiipsn LaskShi' 
tasukhe rataip; Geiger, MahSbvaipBa, English Transl., p. xxxii ; Baychaudhuri, 
op. oit., p. 148. 

^ Paranavitsna, in J.B. A. S., 1986, p. 445 f., seeks to establish that the so-called 
second coronation was the proper form of coronation by which Dev&naippiya 
Tissa was installed as the first king of Ceylon, and that before him, the rulers of 
Ceylon, were not kings but leaders of the community deriving their authority from 
popular sanction. 

’ 6-0*I^aw, India i^s described in the early te^^ts of Buddhism and Jainism, p. 19, 
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in the aerial region above to a depth of one yojana, and in the 
nether region beneath to the same depth. In the language of 
the Divyavadana. (p. 432), A^oka became the Lord of Jambudvipa 
( Jumbudvlpe4vara ). The Pali Chronicles and the Samanta-pasadika 
give us but a legendary account of Jambudvipa, as we shall see more 
of it in the next chapter, describing it as a subcontinent consisting 
of 84,000 towns, large and small, and ruled over by one thousand 
crowned subkings under A4oka. 

In the language of A^oka^s inscriptions, by his consecration king 
Priyadar^in gained unquestioned supremacy over an extensive 
domain (mahainte vijaye, mahalake vijite, K. E. XIV), and wielded 
moral and cultural influence over the whole of India (M.E.E.) 
as well as the territories of his five Greek contemporaries and allies 
tanging over a distance of 600 yojanas (R. E. XIII). Even in A^oka^s 
phraseology, the word sava-puthaviyam (R. E. V, Dh) occurs as a 
variant of savata vijitasi, the whole of A^oka^s vijita together with 
the independent but friendly territories of the southern frontagers 
being commensurate with Jambudvipa. 

The Pali Chronicles and the Samanta-pasadika tell us nothing 
but the truth when they state that A^oka^s consecration took 
place in the city of Pataliputra\ otherwise called Pushpapura* or 
Kusurnapura^. A6oka himself in his R. E. V., speaks of Pataliputra 
and outer towns, thereby corroborating the truth in Buddhist literary 
traditions. 

Thus on the strength of all these data, gathered from Asoka^s 
own records as well as the Buddhist traditional accounts, particularly 
those in Pali, it is not difficult to establish that by the full epithet 
Piyadasi Laja Magadhe was meant that A4oka was popularly known 
as ‘the King of Magadha and Emperor of JambudvIpa^ 

2. Conversion : This word implies a change of faith, which is 
preceded by a change of heart. According to Buddhist literary 
traditions^, the full effect of conversion did not take place until the 
complete transformation of Chai;id^i^oka ( A6oka the Wicked ) into 

* DipavAuisa, VI. 18, XI. 28, Samantn-pa., I, P. 98, Mabayarpsa, V. 89, V. 
120, 212, et seq. 

* MahSvaiusa, V. 189 : 

Cha^4^soko ti Sayittba pure papena kammuna 

DhammSsoko 'ti SSyittha paohobbS^ pufiSena kammuDS. 

DivySvadana. p. 882 j 

Cba^4a8okatvaiii prSpya pSryaui pyitbivyam 

DbarmSs'okatyaip karmapS tena lebbe. 
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Dharma^oka (Adoka the Pious). Such a transformation as this was the 
ripe result of an ideological change, of a strong mental resolve to lead 
a reformed life. It also implies the transfer of allegiance and moral 
and earthly support from one religious denomination or sect to 
another, and of adherence from one set of opinions to another. From 
the Buddhist point of view, it nieant a triumph on the part of the 
Buddhist Sangha or Church of Pataliputra in that its members 
succeeded in winning A4oka over to their faith. In its technical sense, 
it meant no more than that A^oka accepted the Upilsakatva 
(“Upasakahood^’), which is to say, the position of a Buddhist lay 
worshipper with the formal and open declaration on his part to the 
effect that he became a firm believer in the Triad consisting of the 
Master, the Doctrine, and the Order : 

Aham Buddhan cha Dhamman cha Sarnghan cha saranamgato 
Upasakattam desemi Sakyaputtassa sasane. 

The Buddhist narratives in Pali and Sanskrit show an agreement 
in so far as these relate that A6oka^s first connection was not with 
the Sangha as a whole but only with an individual representative 
of it, whom he accidentally met and through whose instrumentality 
was effected his conversion. This individual representative, accor¬ 
ding to the Pali account, was a gifted vnovice called Nyagrodha, and 
the Venerable Samudra, according to the Divyavadana legend. 
Thus in the language of the Divyavadana (p. 380), the first profession 
of faith by A6oka was expressed thus : 

• Da^abalasuta kshantum arhasi mam 
kukyitam idarn cha tavadya de^ayami 
^aranam yishim upaimi, tarn cha Buddham 
gui:iavaram aryaniveditam cha dharmam. 

Addressing Samudra, A4oka said : ^ 

“I take refuge in (thee), the sage, and also in Buddha, the supreme 
embodiment of qualities as well as the Doctrine taught by the elect.^' 
And in the language of the Dipavamsa, VI. 55 : 

Ajyeva tumhe saranam upemi, Buddhan cha 
Dhamman cha saranan cha Sangham 
saputtadaro sahanatakajjano upasakattam 
pativedayami tarn. 

Addressing the wise Nyagrodha, A6oka said : 

‘‘This very day I accept as my refuge thee and the Buddha and 
the Doctrine and the Order, together with my wives and children, 
with my kith and kin. I declare to thee the fact of my having become 
a lay worshipper/' * 
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The general agreement between the two accounts may be shown 
to lie in the following points : 

1) Predictions regarding A^oka^s great service to Buddhism. 

2) Conversion of A^oka to the Buddhist faith through the agency 
of an individual representative of the Sangha. 

3) A6oka^s visit to the local monastery. 

4) Collection of Buddha^s relics from the pre-existing stupas. 

5) Erection of 81,000 viharas with the dharmarajikas, one in each 
of the 84,000 towns in Jambudvipa. 

6) Transformation of A4oka the Wicked into A6oka the Pious. 

7) Final acceptance by A6oka of the guidance of the leading man 
of a Buddhist Fraternity or Church in religious matters. 

The agent of Anoka’s conversion, as we noted, was the young but 
wise novice Nyagrodha, according to the Pali Chronicles, and the 
saintly Shavira Samudra, according to the Divyavadana. 

The name of the existing local monastery of Pataliputra was 
Kukkutarama according to the Mahavanisa,^ and Kurkutarama, 
according to the Divyavadana.^ This earlier name of the monastery 
which was reconstructed afterwards by A6oka is not met with in 
the Dipavamsa and the Samanta-pasadika. 

According to the Pali Chronicles^ and Samanta-pasadika^^, 
Nyagrodha was instrumental in having replaced by 60,000 Buddhist 
monks the sixty thousand Brahmans and Brahmanical ascetics who 
were daily fed from the royal kitchen prior to A^oka^s visit to the 
local monastery. According to the Divyavadana story, on the other 
hand, Sthavira Samudra mysteriously disappeared from the scene 
immediately after the king^s profession of faith^, and thereafter 
A6oka visited the local monastery 

According to the Pali Chronicles^ and Samanta-pasadika®, A4oka 
had not conceived the idea of erecting the 84,000 aramas or viharas 
with the chaityas before he visited the local monastery, while, accord¬ 
ing to the Divyavadana story^, he had made up his mind to erect 

^ Mahavamsa, V. 122 . 

^ Divyavadana, pp, 881, 884. 

* Dipavaipea, VI. 66 5 Mahavamsa, V, 'J8-4. 

* Samanta-pa., I, p. 48. 

^ Divyavadana, p. 880 . sa bhikehu tad eva riddhya prakrSntab' 

« Ibid., p. 881. 

^ Dipavamsa, VI. 98-8, Mahavamsa, V. 78 f. 

* Samanta-pa. I, p. 48. 

^ Divyavadana, p. 881. 
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84,000 dharmarajikas even before that. According to both the tradi¬ 
tions, however, he undertook to construct the edifices after his visit to 
the local monastery. 

According to the Mahavamsa Comentary,^ A6oka became notorious 
as Chaudasoka for having killed his ninety-nine half-brothers for the 
sake of the throne, while, according to the Divyavadana, for the be¬ 
heading of 500 councillors by A6oka with his own sword and the 
burning of 500 court ladies alive to death in his pleasance.^ According 
to both the traditions, he came to be honoured as Dharma^oka on 
account of his meritorious deeds, particularly the construction of 
84,000 Buddhist chaityas or dharmarajikas ® 

The greatest known personage of the Orthodox Church of the age 
was Maudgallputra Tishya, according to the Pali tradition^, and 
Upagupta, according to the Divyavadana story.^ The guidance of the 
latter was badly needed for the restoration of the normal life of the 
Fraternity of the local monastery by turning out the disturbing 
elements who were really outsiders in a Buddhist garb,® and the 
latter was needed to act as the pilgrim^s guide.^ 

The predictions mentioned in the Pali Chronicles, Commentaries, 
and Milindapanha regarding A6oka and the expansion of Buddhism 
during his reign are four, and those mentioned in the Divyavadana 
are two. The four predictions in Pali are as follows : 

1) That" prince Piyadasa ( Priyadar^a, Priyadar6ana ) will be 
anointed as A6oka 218 years after the Buddha^s demise.® 

2) That king A6oka will in time collect the relics of the Buddha, 
deposited in one stupa by Ajataiatru, and spread them far and 
wide.® 

3) That when 118 years after the session of the Second Buddhist 
Council the righteous king A6oka will reign in Pataliputra with his 
sovereignty established over the whole of Jambudvipa and will, as a 
strong believer in Buddhism, greatly increase the gain and fame of 
the Buddhist Fraternity, the heretics, greedy of gain and fame, will 


^ Vauisatthappakasini, I, p. 228 : abhisekato pubbekatena ekUnasatabhStu- 
gbStakena ISmakakammana Gban4&soko ti SayitthS.* 

* DiTySvada;aa. p. 878 f. 

® Ibid, p. 881 $ Mabavaipsa, V. 189. 

* Dipavaipsa, V. 56f.; Samanta-pa., I, p. 66 j MahSvamsa, VI. 100-2. 

* DivySvadSna, p. 860. 

« Dipavaipsa, VII-VIII, Samanta^pS , I, p. 66f., Mabavaxpsa, V. 246 et seq. 

' Divyavadana, p. 889. 

S ® Samangala-viiasinl, II, p. 018 f. 
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surreptitiously enter into the Buddhist Order and raise commotion 
in it, propounding their own views, and to cope with it will appear 
the powerful leader Maudgaliputra Tishya and he will compile the 
Kathavatthu.^ 

4) That in time to come, more accurately 236 years after the 
demise of the Buddha^ Sthavira Mahendra will propagate the 
Buddhist faith in the island of Lanka.^ 

These are easily reducible to two, viz., one regarding A4oka's reign 
and his r6le in the expansion of Buddhism, and the other about 
Maudgaliputra Tishya's advent and his part in the reformation of the 
Orthodox Church and the propagation of Buddhism. And these two 
predictions may be shown to correspond with the two mentioned in 
the Divyavadana, one regarding A4oka, the other regarding Upagupta : 

1) That when one hundred years after the Buddha’s demise will 
the righteous king A^oka reign in Pataliputra as overlord of the earth 
extending as f^r as to the four seas, he will spread the bodily remains 
of the Buddha far and wide, and erect 84,000 dharmarajikas.® 

2) That one hundred years after the Buddha’s demise will 
Upagupta, son of Gandhika of Mathura, do the work of Buddha 
(Buddha-karyam karishyati).* 

In spite of the fact that the two narratives have several points in 
common between them, and that both allow miracle and poetic 
exaggeration and dramatic skill to have their full play in them, and 
both are vitiated by what Vincent Smith aptly calls odium theologi- 
cum, when tested by the data afforded by Anoka’s own inscriptions, 
the narrative in Pali cannot but appear to be comparatively more 
realistic and reliable, chronologically sounder and nearer the truth. 
The Sanskrit narrative oversteps the limit of truth and good sense 
when it speaks of the ugly appearance and fierce nature of A4oka and 
presents a grotesque and gruesome episode of how A6oka converted 
his royal pleasance into a place of terror, horror, oppression and tragic 
death of the unwary visitors and passers by through his agent 
Ohandagirika. It has hopelessly erred on the matter of chronology 
when it places the reign of A4oka and thq advent of Upagupta as the 
accredited Buddhist leader of the time just a century after the 
Buddha’s demise and represents the Venerable Ya4a as a contem- 


' DlpavatuBa, V. 66 et seq. ; Samanta>pS., I, p. 66, MahSvaipsa, Y. 100-2. 
" Dlpavaqua, XII. 9f.; Samanta-p5., I, pp. 71, 72. 

* DiTyavadSna, pp. 879, 886, 

* Ibid, p. 860. 
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porary of A6oka, evidently confounding A6oka with Kala^oka and 
distorting the Pali tradition about the Second Buddhist Council held 
at Vai6all under the presidentship of Revata and mainly through the 
instrumentality of Kakandakaputta Yasa, 

A legend of ASoka, such as one incorporated in the Divyavadana 
and still more exaggerated in the later poetical version of the 
A^okavadana, found its place in the somewhat sober itinerary, Fo-kwo- 
ki, of Pa Hien who did not, however, commit himself to dates and 
names.^ The full-fledged Divyavadana and similar other legends 
misled Hwen Thsang so far that while placing the reign of A6oka in 
the hundredth year after the Nirvana of the Tathagata^ he came to 
glibly represent A^oka as the great-grandson of king Bimbisara, 
evidently confounding A6oka with Udayibhadda of the Samannaphala 
Suttai Udaya of the Dipavamsa, Udayabhaddaka of the Mahrivar^isa, 
and Udaya6va of the Vayu Purana, the son of Ajata^atru and the 
grandson of Bimbisara, who transferred his capital from Rajagriha to 
Pataliputra.^ The confusion of Mahendra, represented in the Pali 
tradition as the son of A6oka by his Vai6ya wife Dev!, with Anoka's 
uterine brother Tishya or Vlta^oka is just another glaring instance of 
Hwen Thsang^s misrepresentation and inaccuracy.* 

Neither the earthly existence of Upagupta, a great Arhat, who is 
eulogised in high terms in the Divyavadana and Hwen Thsang's 
Si-yu-ki, nor that of Radhasvami, a powerful Brahman adherent and 
exponent of the Great Vehicle, who is extolled in Pa Hien^s Fo-kwo- 
ki, is’proved by any of the inscriptions of the Maurya age • that of 
Moggaliputta Tissa is proved, as will be shown further on. 

It behoves us, therefore, to examine how far the Pali account of 
A6oka^s conversion and its sequel is consistent with the evidence of 
A6oka^s own records. 

According to the Theravada tradition, A^oka^s father Bindusara 
was a votary of the Brahmans, and as such, he daily fed the Brahmans 
and Brahmanical sects, the Pandaranga Parivrajakas (Ash-bodied 
Wanderers) and the like, 60,000 in number. A6oka, too, was doing the 
same by way of giving in his household the alms set up by his father. 
In doing so he, standing one day at the lion-gate of his palace, watched 
them while they were taking their meal, and disappointed by their 

* Beal, Buddhist Records, Vol. I, pp. Iv-lviii, Ixiii-lxvi. 

» Ibid, Vol. 11, p. 85. 

* According to Oldenberg (Vinaya Pitaka, Vol, I, Introd., p. zxxii), the king 
referred to is not BharmSs'oka. 

Beal, Buddhist Records, Vol, H, pp. 91f, 
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ugly manners and gluttonous habits, thought to himself, “Such alms 
should be given in a proper place (to deserving persons), on due exami¬ 
nation/' Thereupon he asked his courtiers to bring in the religionists, 
namely, the S'ramanas and the Brahmaijas, v^hom they held in their 
high esteem, so that he might make gifts to them. The courtiers 
brought in severally the Papdaranga Parivrajakas, the Ajlvikas, the 
Nirgranthas, and the rest, informing the king that they were their 
arahants (worthy saints). Thereupon the king had arranged for 
different kinds of seats for them, and as they came in, requested them 
to take the seats befitting them. Some joi them sat on gentle seats, 
some on seats made of pieces of wood. Having noticed this, he came 
to understand that they had no substance in them (n'atthi tesam 
antosSro) and let them off after having given them hard and soft food 
to eat. Thus the king for the first three years of his abhisheka 
adhered to other religious orders and sects who were out of the fold of 
Buddhism (abhisekam papuijitva tipi saipYachchharani bahiraka- 
pasapdain parigaphi).^ 

It was in the fourth year of his a bhisheka that A6oka professed 
his faith in Buddha's system (chatutthe samvachchhare Buddha- 
sasane pasldi). Nyagrodha established the king together with his 
people and courtiers in the Three Eefuges and Five Precepts, 
established him indeed in the firm faith of a common believer in 
Buddha's system (Buddhasasane pothujjanikena pasadena achalappas- 
adaip katva patitthapesi).^ ^ 

Thereafter the king having made one day a large gift at the local 
monastery, was seated in the midst of 60,000 monks, and providing 
the Fraternity with the four requisites, enquired of them, saying, 
“How much is the Doctrine propounded by the Master “From the 
point of view of types, O great king ! it comprises nine types (navan- 
gaip), and from the point of view of sections (khandhas), it consists of 
84,000 sections." Pleased to get this information about the Doctrine, 
the king made up his mind to erect a vihara in honour of each section 
of it, and ordered his officers to erect a vih&ra at each of the 84,000 
towns of Jambudvipa, himself undertaking to erect at Pataliputra the 
great monastery named A6okarama after him. The Fraternity appo¬ 
inted the capable Thera Indragupta to guide and supervise the 
construction work of those viharas which was started on one and the 
same day and completed in three years' time, costing him ninety-six 

‘ Samanta-pS., I. p. 44. 

* Ibid., I, p. 46f. 
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orores. Each monastery was provided with a chaitya (shrine) for the 
purpose of worship (chaturaslti-vihftra-sahassani karapesi chaturaslti- 
sahassa-chetiya-patimanditani).^ The chaityas then built up along 
with the viharas were no other than dhatu-chaityas or what the 
Divyavadana calls dharmarajikas ^ and Hwen Thsang stQpas®. 

The Dlpavaipsa account of Anoka's conversion, which is presup¬ 
posed by the Samanta-pasadika, the Mahavamsa, and the Divyavadana 
is not only the earliest known but the very best for comparison with 
Anoka's own records concerning the subject. 

According to the Dipavainsa, as we noted, the conversion of A6oka 
meant just the acceptance on his part of the position of an upasaka 
(upasakatta) with an open declaration of his faith in the Triad.^ 
Buddhaghosa is right in suggesting that thereby A6oka was not only 
established in the Three Eefuges but also in the Five Precepts of 
conduct (tlsu saranesu panchasu cha sllesu),^ which is to say that he 
became a firm believer in Buddha’s sasana** or Saddhamma (the Good 
Faith). 

Aioka’s position as an upasaka is corroborated by his own state¬ 
ment in the M. E. E., particularly in its three Mysore copies : Ya 
hakam upasake. It is borne out also by the evidence of the Bhabru 
Edict in which A4oka has addressed the Sangha in the capacity of 
“Priyadar^in the King of Magadha" and which is to say, as a lay 
worghipper. In this edict A^oka has declared his sincere faith in 
and deep veneration for the Triad ; “It is known to you, Vener¬ 
able Sirs, how far (goes) my veneration for and sincere faith in the 
Buddha, the Doctrine and the Order.” 

The tradition stating that he was established also in the precepts 
of moral conduct (sllesu) is borne out by his own exhortation : 
dhamnxftmhi sllamhi tistarpto, “taking stand on piety and morality” 
(B. E, IV). His strong faith in Buddha’s Doctrine is equally borne 
out by his pronouncement : “All that is said by Buddha the Blessed 
One is well said” (Bhabru). 

According to the Dlpavaipsa account, when Nyagrodha was asked 


i Ibid.,I, p. 48f. 

* DivyavadSna, p. 881. 

* Beal, Baddhist Records, II, p. 80, 

* Dlpavatpsa, VI. 66, XII. 6. 

*,* Samanta-pa.. I, p. 48, 
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by the king to acquaint him with the fundamental tenet of Buddhism 
as he knew it, he based his reply on the under-quoted verse : 

Appamado araatapadam, pamado machchuno padam | 
appamatta na mlyanti, ye pamatta yatha mata ||^ 

^‘Earnestness is the way to immortality, lethargy the way to 
death. The earnest do not die, the indolent are like the dead^\ 

The Dipavamsa does not name the text from which the above 
verse was cited ^ the Samanta-pasadika does.^ But it was a very 
faithful aqd correct representation of Buddha^s Doctrine when the 
king was told that apramada was the root principle or basic idea of 
Buddha^s teachings.^ 

As employed in the Dhammapada and other- Canonical texts, 
appamada is just another word for utthana, viriya, purisa-kara, purisa- 
parakkama, all signifying a life of exertion or strenuous effort. 

There is nothing to be astonished at that the reply of Nyagrodha 
made an immediate and lasting appeal to A^oka who has laid so much 
stress in his inscriptions on the self-same principle of action, his own 
words for it being ustana (E. E. VI), uyama (K. E. XIII), usaha 
(P. P. I), pakama (M. E. E.), and parakrama (E. E. X). 

Hultzsch and Bhandarkar rightly maintain that in all the three 
Mysore versions of M. E. E., A4oka has given but an account of his 
religious career as an upasaka during a short period of upwards of two 
years and a half and discriminated within it two successive stages, the 
earlier one characterised by less activity and the later one by vigorous 
activity. But in its remaining versions, the account given is one of a 
period of upwards of three years and a half, discriminating two stages, 
the.earlier one of less activity covering upwards of two years and a 
half (satirekani acjhatiyani vasani), and the later one of greater activity 
covering upwards of one year (samvachhare satireke). As regards the 
second stage, all the versions show a complete agreement. 

According to the remaining versions, in the first stage he 
remained a mere upasaka, and in the second, by inplication, he became 
an upasaka who went to meet, approach, or wait upon the Sangha, in 

^ Dlpavarpsa, VI. 62-8. 

* Samanta-pa„ I, p. 47, of. Mahavipsa, V. 68, 

* DXpavaipisa, VI. 54 : ye keohi sabbaS^abaddha-desitS sabbesaip dhammSnaip 
imaesa mUlakS. Of. AAguttara-N.. I, p. 17 : NShaip. bbikkhave, aSSaip ekadhammarp 

samanupassami yo evaip saddhammassa tbitiyS.saipvattati; also, ibid, p. 16 

yam evam mahalio atthSya samvattati. Here appamada stands for viriyarambba or 
energetic action. 
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a literal renieriag of his expression— saipghe upaylte. Having failed 
to aBceitaiii what A6oka had precisely meant by this expression, some 
ot the scholars have been inclined to suggest that he assumed, for the 
time }}ewg at least, the vonrs of a monk / partly placing their reliance 
on the teatimony of the Gbineae pilgrim I-taing who witnessed an 
image of A4oka dressed in the garb of a monk’; some, that he came to 
stay for the time being in a monastery, taking up the position of a 
bhikkhugatika (bhikshu-like religieux), though not exactly- that of a 
bhikkhu. 

As for I-tsing^s testimony, it deserves no credence, first,•because it 
is of a much later age, and secondly, because it is of a doubtful 
nature. Happily for us, the Dipavamsa employs Anoka's expression 
^8 well as tells us in clear terms what it actually signified. Sabbe 
samghaip upayantu, ‘‘All of you go to the Sangha.^’ By this he 
wanted all of his household and capital to go to meet or wait upon the 
Sangha (gachchhantu samghadassanam. ib , VI. 68). It is clear then 
that by his statement, yam maya samghe upaylte, A6oka just wanted 
to say, “when the Sangha was met or waited upon by him". 

Prior to this, the king said to Thera Nyagrodha, 

.ichchhami samgharatanassa dassanaip 

samagamaip sannipatanti yavata abhivadayami, 

sunami dhammam. ^ 

“I desire to see the revered Sangha. I will pay,homage to as many 
(bhikshus) as they meet together in an assembly, (and) hear (from 
them all about) the Doctrine." 

The Dipavaipsa in detail ^ and the later Pali accounts in substance 
set forth the significance of Anoka’s phrase—saipghe upaylte. It is to 
be noted that they nowhere suggest that A^pka either assumed the 
vows of a monk or resided in a monastery as a bhikshu-like religieux. 

We should also note that the mode of meeting the Sangha as 
described in the Dipavaiusa is almost literally the same as expressed 
in the Bhabru Edict: Priyadasi laja Magadhe saipghe abhivadetonarp 
aha : apabadhataip cba phasuvihalataip cha. 

“The Magadhan king Priyadar4in having saluted the Order, said : 

(I wish you ) health and welfare." 


On this point, see 3. B. A. S., 1908, p. 4961, 
* BIpavaipsa, VI. 68. 

' Ibid, VI. 60-98. 
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The tradition of A^oka^s intimate acquaintance with Buddha^s 
Doctrine is also borne out by the evidence of the Bhabru Edict and 
textual quotation in E. E. IX—asti pi ti vutam. 

We have still to discuss and settle what precisely Aioka meant 
when be said, ‘‘while I was an upaeaka^^ whether during a period of 
nearly three yearaor during a period of nearly four years. 

In Buddhist literature in general, and in the Pali Canon in parti¬ 
cular, the word upasaka denotes a lay disciple or worshipper of 
Buddha. By upasakatva the Dlpavamsa definitely means A6oka^s 
position as a Buddhist layman. The same is undoubtedly the case 
with the Bhabru Edict in which the word upasaka and its feminine 
form upasika apply exclusively to the lay worshippers of Buddha, male 
and female respectively. The Bupnath and Maski variants, pakasa 
sake (Hultzsch^s prakasa sake) and budha4ake, taken uncritically and 
at their face values, are evidently in support of this Buddhist techni¬ 
cal sense of the word upasaka. But seen critically, in writing vasani 
pasake in the Eupnath text, the scribe has written va pakasa sake • 
in the Maski copy, he has by mistake written budhadake for upasake. 

The Pali tradition leads us to explain A4oka^s statepient in his 
M. E. E. either as meaning that he has sought to distinguish between 
the two stages of his career as a lay worshipper of Buddha, the 
first stage when he was a devotee of an individual member of the 
Sangha under whose personal influence he accepted the position of a 
Buddhist layman, and the second stage when he met the local sangha 
as a whole, or as meaning that he has just intended to distinguish 
between these two stages, the first, when he remained a lay adherent 
of the religious sects outside the Buddhist fold (bahirakapasa: 0 ^ain 
pariga^hi, itobahiddha pasan<Ja), and the second, when he took the 
Sangha to be his guide in religious matters, which is to say, when he 
was fully converted to the Buddhist faith, having transferred his 
allegiance from other religious Orders to the Buddhist Church. 

The cogency of the second interpretation depends on the sound¬ 
ness of the following arguments : 

(1) That though in the Pali Canon the word upasaka has a 
restricted use and the word savaka is used instead to denote a 
Jaina layman, in the Jaina Agama itself the word is freely 
amployed to mean a Jaina or an Ajivika layman. 

(2) That this interpretation is in accord with the Pali tradition 
stating that in the first stage of his religious career A^oka 
remained a lay adherent of other religious sects. ' 
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{3) Thai the Dlpavaipsa introduces other religionists and religi- 
ous sects almost in the same way as that in which A4oka has done : 

Dlpavaipsa, VI. 26 : 

Nigarithachelaka ch'eva itara Paribbajaka I 

itara Brahma^a 'ti cha aSSe cha puthuladdhika || 

Ibid. VII. 36, 88. 

Pabhinnalabhasakkara titthiya puthnladdhika | 

Pa^daranga Jatila cha Niga^thachelakadika || 

Ajivaka ailnaladdhika nana. I 

K. E. XIII: 

Bramana va ^rama^ia va amRe va prashariida grahatha va. 

P. E. VII : 

Pavajitanam cheva gihithanam cha sava-(pasain)desu... 

Babhanesu Ajivikesu pi...Niganthesu pi. 

(4) That the Dipavamsa account stating that A6oka not only 
made a great gift to them but discussed with them the 
question of higher religious experience may be substantiated 
by Anoka’s own statements in E. E. XII. 

The point which really goes against this interpretation is that 
A4oka nowhere in his inscriptions gives us to understand that his 
Buddhist faith stood in the way of honouring other sects, whether of 
ascetics or of householders, with gifts and various other modes of 
hpnouring. discussing the problems of religion with them, as well as 
listening to their doctrines and views from time to time. On the 
other hand, he tells us in his R. E. XII that he continued to honour 
them with gifts and various other modes of honouring (sava-pasaindani 
pujayati danena cha vividhaya cha pajaya). 

As for the first interpretation, I may observe that Rhys Davids has 
wrongly accused A4oka of the economy of candour, since it is not true 
that A4oka has not given credit to others for his conversion to the 
Buddhist faith and its sequel. Otherwise his statement, “when the 
Sangha was met by me", would be altogether meaningless. We 
cannot deny the reasonableness of the tradition stating that 
previous to his introduction to and meeting with the congrega¬ 
tion of monks of the local monastery he accidentally met an indivi¬ 
dual member of it, whose saintliness and profoundnoss deeply 
impressed him, and, as a matter of fact, it was his personal charm 
that first attracted the king and induced him to embrace the Buddhist 
faith, no matter whether that individual was Nyagrodha or Samudra. 
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But to Bay with the Pali chronicler that a novice of seven years of 
natural age like Nyagrodba was the person to convert A6oka is 
certainly to go too lar to barrk on the reader^s credulity. Bhanderkar 
rightly poohpoohs this puerile suggestion. One must not for that 
reason deny the truth of the story in its substance. The Nyagrodba 
story, as met with in theDlpavamsa,is not of so miraculous a character 
as in its Samanta-pasadika or Mahavamsa version. And strangely 
enough, in the Samanta-pasadika Nyagrodba has been represented in 
the same breath as a novice (samanera) as well as an elder (thera). 
In the Dlpavarnsa, however, he has been systemtically represented as 
a full-fledged recluse (samana) or an elder (thera) who, though young 
(tarmjia, kumaraka), was an Arhat, full of wisdom and virtue, and 
fully conversant with the then known Buddhist Canon.^ Over and 
above this, Nyagrodba is nowhere connected with the elder step¬ 
brother of A4oka who was killed by him. The Dlpavarnsa speaks 
indeed of a Nyagrodba who was initiated in the third year of A^oka^s 
abhisheka (tliii-vassamhi).^ But he might have been altogether a 
different personality. 

As regards the periods of time during which the two stages of 
A^oka^s religious life leading to his conversion to the Buddhist 
faith vere gone through,^ an agreement may be shown to exist 
between the traditional account and A^oka^s own. The dif&culty 
lies in harmonizing the traditional chronology with that which is 
suggested in the inscriptions. 

The main drawback of the traditional narratives is that they have 
nothing to say about the Kalinga war which was waged in the 8th 
year of abhisheka and njarked the real turning point in A^oka^s life 
and career (K. B. XIII). Neither coercion nor temptation was a 
a factor in A^oka^s conversion. Nor was it again an ordinary kind 
of conversion. If we can take him at his own word, as we should, 
the profound reflections on the after-effects of the aggressive war 
waged against Kalinga served to produce in him an ardent desire or 
intense longing for piety (tivre dhammavaye dhaipmakamata) and 
imparting instructions in piety (dhaipmanusathi). He felt remorse 
for the violence, death, separation, and sufferings caused to the 


* Dipavauuia, VI. 84-67. 

• Ibfti, VL 18 : abhisitto th4 vasaani paaaxmo BnddhaBasane. 
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. population of Kalinga. But that which was a matter of deeper regret 
was that the cause of culture greatly suffered thereby. By those 
reSections be perceived the truth and came to certain definite 
conclusion as to what ahould be the principle of action and wbat the 
ideal of conduct and of duty. It dawned on bis consciousness that 
the conquest by piety far outweighs the conquest by force in its effect 
and importance and that the lower instincts and brutal passions 
should be controlled and the higher principles of ethics and piety 
should be followed. 

Thus his mind was in readiness to grasp at once the meaning 
and appreciate the significance of Buddha’s Doctrine which he 
readily accepted as he found that it wholly tallied with his own 
inner perception and vision. His own account of his conversion 
must therefore be connected with the instructive account of his 
change of heart and outlook. In other words, we have to assume 
that his conversion to the Buddhist faith did not take place before 
but sometime after the conclusion of the Kalinga war and the 
annexation of Kalinga to his dominions. The question is how long 
after that f 

The pilgrimage to Sambodhi (the sacred spot of the Bo-tree) 
which was undertaken by A6oka in the tenth year of his abhisheka 
(E. E. VIII) may be construed as an immediate result of his con¬ 
version to Buddhism. The interval of time which elapsed between 
this • pilgrimage and the annexation of Kalinga in the eighth year 
of abhisheka which is apparently two years, might be really upwards 
of two years and a half. The Pali tradition gives us a graphic 
description of A6oka^s pilgrimage to Mahabodhi, which goes to 
indicate that it was as grand an affair as his first visit to the local 
congregation of monks. It assigns this, however, to a later year of 
A6oka^s reign, and its purpose, too, differs from that of Anoka’s 
pilgrimage to Sambodhi as stated in K. E. VIII. 

3. Accession : The Pali Chronicles definitely state that A4oka’s 
consecration was preceded by his accession to the throne of Magadha 
through a fratricidal war in which he came out as the victor. The 
Samantapasadika tells us the same story of his coming to power. 

It is said that he killed all of his ninety-nine half-brothers but spared 
the life of his uterine brother Tidsa-Vltsoka, according to the 
Pali legend. Sumana (Susima, according to the Divyavadana 
story) was not only the eldest of Anoka’s step-brothers but eldest 
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also among all# the sons of Bindusara,' one hundred and one in 
number, and entitled accordingly to succeed his father. As an 
unanointed ruler, Prince Priyadardana reigned for four years, after 
which he was anointed as A^oka. It was on account of the sin 
committed through fratricide indeed that he had passed as Cha^id- 
a6oka (A4oka the Wicked), according to the Mahavamsa and its 
Commentary, before his soul was regenerated through his conversion 
to Buddhism and meritorious deeds. The Samanta-pasadika and 
the Mahavamsa have, moreover, used the earlier tradition of the 
fratricide on the part of A6oka as the peg for connecting with it the 
episode of the novice Nyagrodha, represented as a posthumous son of 
Sumana. 

The Divyavadana story, too, speaks of ASoka^s coming into power 
through a fratricidal war ending in the defeat and death of his elder 
step-brother Susima who was by his seniority as well as his father^s 
choice entitled to the throne, but does not specify any period of time 
which elapsed between his accession and consecration. Thus 
according to both the traditions, A6oka was no better than a usurper 
of his father's throne. The two traditions show an agreement when 
they state that he seized the opportunity created by his father’s old 
age and illness. 

For the story of Anoka's accession we have to depend entirely on 
the Buddhist traditional accounts. There is not the slightest hint in 
Anoka's inscriptions as to the fratricidal war and its results save and 
except that they insist throughout on the practice of respectful 
attention to parents but nowhere expressly on that of respectful 
attention to elder brothers. But this is just an argumentum ex 
silentio, which is inconclusive. Whilst giving the chronological 
succession of the Maurya rulers, the Pura^as do not suggest any 
interim period during which A6oka reigned as an unanointed ruler 
between the termination of the reign of Bindusara and his 
consecration.^ 

If the Buddhist traditions be true, none but his uterine brother 
of Adoka, Tishya or Vltafioka, was alive after his accession and during 


' MahSvarfisa, Y. 88 : 

Bindusarassa puttanaui sabbesatp jettbabhStnno \ 

Samanssa kumaraBsa II 

The Dipavaipsa, howeyer, does not mention the name of Sumana, nor does 
it represent Nyagrodha as his posthumous son. 

* Pargiter, The PurSpa Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 517. 70# 
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his reign, all of his step-brothers having been previously killed by 
him. Vincent Smith has challenged their truth by the evidence of 
K. B. V, in which A6oka speaks of the households of his brothers 
(bhatinaip cha me), and not of that of a single brother whose life was 
spared by him. 

There is much to be said, no doubt, in favour of this contention, 
but, strictly speaking, A^oka^s statement concerning his brothers 
constitutes at the most a presumptive evidence. As I have sought to 
maintain, **The households of A6oka and those of his brothers, sisters 
and other kith and kin, situated in Pataliputra and outlying towns, 
are mentioned in E. E. V in connection with the distribution of 
charities, and the same as to his sons and other princes of the blood 
royal mentioned in P. E. VII. Unless his brothers were then alive, 
at least some of them, and held important positions, it would be 
difficult to account for the prominence accorded to them *-It is, of 
course, quite possible to speak of the households of one^s brothers even 
when they are all dead and gone. What is more probable in the 
circumstances is that at the time of promulgation of R. E. V his 
brothers were still the recognised heads of their households, not their 
sons.^^^ 

4. Viceroyalty : The Pali Chronicles speak not only of A6oka^s 
accession preceding his consecration but also of his viceroyalty 
preceding his accession. The Pali tradition connects his viceroyalty 
with Ujjeni. The Divyavadana does not precisely speak of the system 
of viceroyalty. All that it has got to say is that A6oka was deputed 
once by his father to Taksha^ila to suppress a revolt of the people of 
the frontier province, which was really directed against the highhanded 
officers, and not against the king himself.* Subsequently on 
receiving the news of popular risings in the saline frontier province 
his father desired him to proceed again to Taksha^ila, but Bindusara's 
ministers who were displeased with his elder step-brother, Susima, 
and wanted to keep him away from the capital, made a contrivance 
to depute him instead of A6oka.® It was rather a military expedition 
directed to Taksha^ila or province of Gandhara than viceroyalty. 


^ Insoriptions of Asoka, 11, p. 281. Mookerji (Asoka, p. 6) pertinently observes : 
^^Striotly speaking, we cannot positively state from this passage which refers to the 
existence of the harems of his brothers and sisters that the brothers were living at 
this time. Bat the fact of Asoka’s affection for his brothers and sisters and their 
families...can be positively asserted from this passage”. 

DivySvadfina, p. 871 f. 
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According to the Dlpavaipsa, Bindusara appointed his son, Prince 
Priyadar^ana, to rule Ujjeni or the province of Avantl, “charged with 
the collection of revenue’^ (Ujjeni-kara moll).^ The designation, 
Karamoll, may be taken also to mean “one entitled to enjoy the 
revenue of the province/' In the language of the Mahavamsa, he 
was offered by his father the kingdom of Avantl to enjoy almost as an 
independent ruler: 

Avanti-rattham bhunjanto pitara dinnam attano 1 
BO Asoka-kumaro hi Djjeni-nagaram pura ||* 

The Samantapasadika has a slightly differet story to tell us, 
namely, that the kingdom of Ujjeni was annexed by him (attana 
laddham Ujjeni-rajjam). If so, the case would seem analogous to 
that of Prince Bimbisara who was appointed the viceroy of Anga by 
his father when he had conquered and annexed it permanently to the 
kingdom of his father. The story of conquest of Avantl by Prince 
Priyadar4ana is not, however, supported by the Pali Chronicles. 

All the Pali accounts agree in so far as they relate that he ruled 
over Avantl as a viceroy for eleven years, and that while still the 
viceroy of Avanti, he hurried back to Pataliputra to seize the throne 
as soon as he received the news of his father's serious illness. 

The possibility of his having been appointed by his father the 
viceroy of Ujjeni or deputed as a royal military leader to Taksha^ila is 
evident from Anoka's S. R. E. I, which speaks of three Kumara 
Viceroys, one stationed at Ujeni, one at Takasila, and one at Tosali. 

5. Early Life, parentage, brothers and sisters : The inscriptions 
of A4oka throw no light on his early life and parentage. His 
brothers and sisters along with other kith and kin find rnention 
in R. E. V in connection with the distribution of charities from 
their households by the Dharmamahamatras. A6oka introduces 
them in such a manner as to suggest that they were persons 
who ranked with him in family relationship, and that they had 
their family establishments in Pataliputra and outlying towns. 

The Pali tradition speaks of just one sister of Adoka to whose son, 
Prince Agnibrahma, was married his daughter Sanghamitra and to 
whom she bore a son called Sumana. 

The Pali Chronicles expressly tell us that king Bindusara married 
sixteen wives by whom he had one hundred and one sons. Amongst 

^ Dlpavanua, VI. IS. 

* MahBvaiiisa, XIII. 8. 
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them, Adoka waa second to none bat Sum&na, the eldest of all. The 
Div^&yad&na names the eldest son of Bindasara as Saslma. 

Anoka's only aterine brother was Tishya who is called Yigata4oka 
or Vltaioka in the Divyavadana,^ and Sudatta or Sugatra in some 
Chinese works.* The Theragatha contains two psalms, one attributed 
to the Thera Ekavihariya and the other to another Thera named 
Vltasoka.® The scholiast Dhammapala identifies Ekavihariya with 
A4oka's brother Tishya and the second Thera with Anoka's another 
brother Vltasoka, and represents them as two different individuals.* 
This identification is not at all borne out by the earlier Canonical 
legends in the book of Apadana,° and may therefore be dismissed as 
pure invention. 

v According to the PaU narrative, when A6oka seized the throne of 
Magadha, taking advantage of bis father’s old age and illness, his 
ninety-nine step-brothers made a common cause with Sumana Susima 
who was the rightful heir to the throne and were all slain with him. 
The Tibetan historian Taranatha “makes Asoka kill only six brothers” 
while in the Divyavadana the fratricidal battle is described as one 
fought only between Suslma-Sumana and A6oka. Susima’s defeat 
was mainly due to the lack of support from the ministers of his father 
who were all up against him. The substance of truth in these legends 
seems to be that Anoka’s succession was a disputed one,® which, how¬ 
ever, has no corroboration from his records. 

The evidence of Anoka’s inscriptions may be construed in a sense 
to run counter to the trend of the Buddhist stories. In B. E. V, 
engraved not later than the 13th or 14th year of abhisheka, A4oka 
mentions their brothers as having their family establishments in 
PatS'lip'itra and outlying towns. On the other hand, in P. E. VII, 
engraved in the 27th year of abhisheka, he replaces his brothers by 
other princes of the blood royal (devikumalanarp) ranking with 
his sons in family relationship. The inference which may reasonably 
be drawn from this is that in the course of thirteen years his brothers 
either died or retired from the world. 

According to Pali legends, A4oka appointed his uterine brother 

^ DivySvadSna, pp. 870, 809, Mookerji, Asoka, p. 8. 

* Mookerji, op. cit., p. S. 

* Mrs. Bhys Davids, Psalms of the Early Buddhists, p. 188. 

* Mookerji, op. oit., p. 8 

* ApadSna, XI, p. 800, No, XLIY, It knows of no thera by the name of Vltasoka 

* Mookerji, op. oit., p. 4. 
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Tishya-Vlta^oka as uparaja or vice-regent.^ After Tishya had joined 
the Buddhist Order, the offer went to A^oka^s nephew and son-in-law 
Agnibrahma, and when he too joined forthwith the Buddhist Order in 
the fourth year of Anoka's abhisheka, the ofiSce of the vice-regent 
went abegging. 

If reliance be placed upon the Pali account, there was no brother 
of A6oka left after the 4th year of his abhisheka to function as his 
viceroy. But the preamble or forwarding note of the three Isila or 
Northern Mysore versions of M. E. E., probably engraved not earlier 
than the 26th year of abhisheka, seems to suggest that the fact was 
otherwise. The Isila copy of the edict in question was to be for¬ 
warded to the Mahamatras of the place under the authority of the 
Arypaputra and the Mahamatras stationed at Suvar^agiri, which was 
evidently the head-quarters of the southern viceroy. If the forwarding 
note of the Isila versions were despatched by A4oka, as seems more 
probable, by Aryaputra (Ayaputa) A4oka could not but have meant a 
brother of his. If locally drafted at Suvar^agiri, as would seem less 
likely, by Aryaputra one must understand just a son of A6oka. 

As for A^oka^s early life, the Buddhist story as narrated in the 
Dlpavarnsa has nothing to say beyond the fact that he was the second 
son of Bindusara and a grandson of Chandragupta of the Maurya 
family, or that his personal name was Priyadar^ana, meaning ‘‘one of 
amiable mien'^ “one whose handsome appearance was comparable to 
that of the moon^^. According to the same authority, A6oka and 
Priyadar4in were the names or titles assumed by Priyadar4ana at the 
time of his two consecrations. The Divyavadana story, on the 
contrary, says that A4oka was the name of the prince given him by 
his father at the instance of his mother. Furthermore, the Sanskrit 
legend goes to represent him as a person of ugly appearance and 
fierce nature evidently to build thereupon the grotesque and repulsive 
story of how he came to pass as A4oka the Wicked. 

The earlier Pali accAunt, met with whether in the Dlpavarnsa or 
in the Samanta-pasadikft and Mahavaipsa, is silent on A4oka's 
mother. The Mahavarpsa-tlka introduces us for the first time to 
his mother Dharma (Pali Dhamipa) who was a princess from the 
Maurya clan of Kshatriyas (Moriyavarpsaja) and whose family precep¬ 
tor was an Ajlvika named Janasana, Jarasana orJarasona. She is 
represented as the chief queen of Bindusara. She is called Subhadrang! 


^ Barua, Insoriptions, ii, p, 221* 
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in the Avadftnamala. The Divyavadana story does not name her but 
certainly represents her as “the beautiful daughter of a Brahman of 
Champs.'^ Jeafoas of her excessive beauty, the queem of Bindas&ra 
made bee do the work of a female barber. Highly pleased with her 
■work, the king granted her a boon, which she availed of by asking 
him to marry her. Satisfied with her social position which she dis¬ 
closed, the king made her his chief queen. The Divyavadana legend, 
too, associates an Ajlvaka named Pingalavatsa with A 4 oka's mother. 
Precisely as in the Pali story, A4oka received him with due honour 
when his prediction about his succession came true. 

In the Mahavarpsa-tika, Bindusara's mother is said to have 
been Chandragupta's eldest maternal uncle's daughter whom 
he married. 

The tradition is a late one and of a very doubtful character. It is 
very strange indeed that none of the Indian legends says anything of 
the daughter of Seleukos Nikator who gave her in marriage to 
Chandragupta to make a matrimonial alliance with him. It would 
have been a more interesting fact, if Bindusftra were represented as a 
son of Chandragupta by his Greek wife. 

6 . Predecessors and pedigree : A4oka, in his P. E. VII, speaks 
of the former kings who had reigned in the long past and during 
several centuries, who too were the sincere well-wishers of their 
subjects, and by whom too various public works of a philanthropic 
nature were done. He introduces them, however, just to throw into 
bold relief the ineffectiveness of the means and methods adopted by 
them, the insufficiency of the results obtained, and the lesser value of 
the works done as compared and contrasted with those adopted, 
obtained and done by him. Similar deficiencies are pointed out also 
in his E. E. IV-VI. 

Whom did he mean by these predecessors 7 Such expressions of 
his as atikaiptam (in the long past), bhutapuve (formerly) and 
bahuni vasa-satani (during many hundred yeafs) correspond to such 
introductory Jataka phrases as atlte (in the past) and bhutapubbaip 
(bhutapurvam, “formerly"). Going by this correspondence, one can¬ 
not but take it that A4oka had within his mental purview rather the 
legendary monarchs noted for their righteous rule and noble deeds, 
such as those extolled in the Brahmapas, Ara^yakas and Upanishads, 
the Sanskrit Epics, and the Canonical texts of the Jainas and 
Buddhists. 

Anoka's predecessors in the Magadba line of kings belonged to 
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five royal dynastfes, to wit, (1) the Barhadratha or Brihadratha,^ 

(2) the Haryanka,^ (3) the Sai^anaga orSi^unaga,^ (4) the Nanda, 
and (5) the Maurya (Pali Moriya). 

The Barhadratha dynasty founded by Brihadratha, son of 
Vasu Uparichara of the Chedi race and father of Jarasandha of the 
Great Epic fame, came to an end in the 6th ceiitury B. C.,^ prior to 
the rise of Buddhism. The founding of the hill-girt city of Girivraja 
or Eajagriha is the notable work of this dynasty.^ 

The Barhadratha dynasty was followed at about the rise of 
Buddhism by the Haryanka, which latter is said to have come to an 
end seventytwo years after the Buddha^s demise (c. 416 or 415 
B.C.). Bimbisara,^ Ajata^atru^ and Udaya® are the three successive 
rulers of this dynasty who are noted in history. Amongst them, 
Bimbisara deserves to be honoured not only as the real founder of 
the Haryanka dynasty but also as that of the imperial power of 
Magadha. The Pali Nikayas credit him with the creation of some 
permanent land-endowments and royal fiefs (rajadeyyam brahma- 
deyyarn) in favour of certain Vedic colleges*^ in his dominions^He 
is also known as the builder and donor of the Ve^uvana monastery at 
Eajagriha dedicated to the Buddha and his followers which was the 
first Buddhist monastery in India. He lent the service of his court- 
physician, Jivaka, to the Sangha and befriended ^the Buddha and his 
followers in various ways. He allowed his talented queen Kshema 
to become a bhishu^^. It was indeed during his reign and in 
his dominions that many new movements of religious thought were 

^ Mahabharata, I. 68-80 ; Pargiter, PurS^a Text, p. 14. 

* In Aa'vaghosha^s Buddhaoharita (XL 2) indeed BimbisSra is described as a 
scion of the Haryanka-kula, Raychaudhuri, op. oit, p, 18. 

’ PurS^as wrongly apply the name of S'ais'unagas or B'is'unSgas to the kings 
of the Haryanka family, while the Pali Chronicles definitely state that Sisunaga 
was the first king of the dynasty by which the Haryanka was the replaced by the 
people. 

Raychaudhuri, op. oit., p. I 66. 

^ The alternative spelling of the name, as met with in the Lalitavistara, is 
BimbasSra, The Jaina spelling is BhimbasSra. 

^ He is called KUipiiya or Eoj^iya in the Jaina Agama texts. 

* Also known by the name of UdSyibhadra, XJdaya, Udayabhadra, and 
UdaySsVa { Udadhi in the Garga SarphitS. 

* MahSs&lS, better NahStaka-sSlS (SnStaka-s'Sla) as they are called in the 
MahSgovinda Suttanta, Bigha, 11. 

e.g., one under Kfitftdanta at EhSnumata near BSjagaha, and the other under 
Sonadapi^ft c^t ChampK. 
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started and fostered,^ In these respects, the name of his great 

contemporary, Prasenajit of Ko6aIa, is equally noteworthy. 

Ajata6atru paved really the way for a further extension of the 
supreniBcy of MsgS/dha in Northern IndiB,^ It is evident from the 
SsLmann&phalai Sutta thsbt he occstssionsilly met the well-known reli- 
gious teachers and leading thinkers of the time to discuss the problem 
of importance. Later Buddhist traditions credit him with the exten¬ 
sion of patrouage to the Buddhist Theras when they*met at Eajagriha 
to hold the First Buddhist Council,^ as well as with the erection of 
a memorable stupa at a suburb of Rajagriha for the preservation of 
the bodily remains of the Buddha collected from the stQpas erected 
by others. The Jainas claim that he greatly honoured Mahavira 
and his doctrine.^ 

Ajata^atru^s son and successor,® Udayi, is said to have transferred 
his capital from Eajagriha to Pataliputra, ® definitely in the fourth 
year of his reign, according to the Puranas.^ 

The Manju4r!-mtllakalpa would in vain have us believe that he 
committed the Words of Buddha to writing,® though it may be true, 
as suggested, that he was able to effect a further extension of the 
supremacy of Magadha.^ 

Even as regards Udayi^s grandson, Mui>da» it is stated in the 
Anguttara Nikaya^^ and its Commentary that deeply grieved at the 
death of his beloved queen, Bhadra, he sought solace through 

^ For details see Barua’s A History of pre-Buddhistio Indian Philosophy, 
Secs. Ill & IV. 

* Manjus'rl-mulakalpa, V. 822 (Text edited by K. P. Jayaswal), restriots 
Ajatas'atru's suzerainty to Anga-Magadha : 

Yavadad’Anga-paryantarp Varanasyanl^tatparam i 
uttare^a tu Vais'alyaip raja so ’tha mahabalal? II 

• Digha-N,, II, p. 88f., Vinaya-Pitaka, I, p. 226-80. 

* The Vinaya account of the First Council assigns no part to Ajatas'atru. 

Aupapatika Sutra, Sec. 20 passim. 

^ Grandson, according to the Puranas. 

• The Pali tradition is silent on this point. But from the fact that UdByi's 
grandson, Munda, was residing at Pataliputra which is stated in the Anguttara 
Nikaya, it may be safely inferred that the capital was removed earlier. 

' Pargiter, op. cit., p. 22. 

MaSjue'si-Mtllakalpa, v. 825 : 

Tad etat pravachanapi s'astu likhapayishyati vistaram I 
pUjaips^ cha mabatlip kpitvB dik-samantSn nayishyati I 
Anguttara-N., Ill, p. 67L 
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instructions from the Buddhist Thera, Narada,^ a fact which goes 
to indicate that in the matter of meeting holy persons of wisdom he 
followed in the footsteps of his forefathers. 

Aj&taiatru and his successors earned, according to the Pali 
Chronicles, the notoriety of being patricides, and sick of it, the 
citizens deposed the last king of their line and replaced him by his 
popular minister Si^unaga. Thus the Haryanka dynasty was 
supplanted by the Sai^unaga (S'ai^unaka). 

The S'ai^unagas ceased to rule one hundred and forty years after 
the Buddha^s demise (c. 348 or 347 B.C.). The only king of this 
family, worthy of mention, is Kala^oka (A4oka the Blackie), 
apparently the same person as Baiia^s Kakavarna S'ai^unagl.^ The 
Pali Chronicles relate that during his reign, just a century after the 
Buddha^s demise, and under his royal patronage was held the Second 
Buddhist Council at Vaiiall, which is not improbable^. It may 
be noted here that the confusion made between Dbarma^oka 
( A^okamukhya of the Mulakalpa ) and the crow-black Kala^oka was 
accountable for the Divyavadana description of the former as a man 
of ugly appearance. 

Even the Mahabodhivamsa records nothing noteworthy of the 
reign of Kala^oka^s ten sons and successors whom it names. 
According to this later Pali Chronicle, bis eldest son and immediate 
successor was Bhadrasena.^ His ninth son, Nandivardhana, may be 
identified with his namesake in the Puranas, in which case his tenth 
or last son, Panchamaka, will figure as the same person as Mahanandi, 
the last king of the S'ai6unaga dynasty, according to the Puranas. 

The Mulakalpa praises Vi^oka (same as Kala^oka?) as a good king 
who worshipped Buddha^s relics for 76 years, and his successor, 
S'urasena, who reigned for 17 years as a monarch who ‘‘caused stupas 
to be put up to the confines of the sea,*"^ which is evidently a baseless 
exaggeration. 

The S'ai6unaga dynasty came to an end with the rise of the 
Nandas into power one hundred and forty years after the Buddha^s 

^ Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, II, p. 641. 

* Baychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 187. 

• The Vinaya account of the Second Council in the ChuHayagga, Ch. XII, has 
nothing to say of the part played by EalSsoka. 

^ Aoo. to^Jayaswal, An Imperial History of India, p. 14., the same person as 
S'urasena of the MSlakalpa, which is farfetched. 

^ MaSjus'rl MUlakalpa, 416-21, Jayaswal, op. oit., pp. 12,14. 
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demise (c. 348 or 347 B.C.). Both the Pali Chronicles and the Pura^as 
speak of nine Nandas, but they differ when the former represent 
them as nine brothers with a short reign of 22 years and the latter 
represent them as father and eight sons with a much longer reign of 
40 (28 + 12) or 100 (88 + 12) years. ^ The first king of this dynasty is 
XJgrasenananda according to the Mahabodhivarasa, and the last king 
Dhanananda.2 The Puraijas name the first king as Mahapadmananda 
but leave his sons unnamed.^ The Greek writer Curtius speaks only 
of two Nandas, namely, Agrammes^ who was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great, and whose father was a usurper of the throne^, 
while the Mnlakalpa speaks only of one Nanda who is said to have 
died at the age of 66.^ 

The traditional accounts differ as to how the Nandas came to 
replace the Si^unagas. According to the Mahavamsa-tika, the 
founder king of this dynasty accidently fell into the hands of a gang 
of thieves and freebooters (chora) who used Malaya^ as their hiding 
place. He was a warrior-like man (yodhasadiso puriso). After the 
death of their leader he managed to secure their leadership and went 
on as theretofore to plunder villages and kingdoms. Pricked by 
conscience that such a life as this did not behove a warrior like him, 
he made up his mind to take a kingdom. He declared himself under 
the name of Nanda, and getting his brothers and people to side with 
him, beseized a frontier town, the citizens whereof made an alliance 
with him instead of accepting his ultimatum. In this very manner 
he gained the support of a large number of the inhabitants of 
Jambudvlpa, and ultimately marched into Pataliputra. Thus he 
seized the kingdom of Magadha. But he was destined to die shortly 
after that.® 


^ Pargiter, op. cit., p. 25 * Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 180. Taranatha assigns a 
reign of 29 years to Nanda. 

* MahSbodhivaipsa, p. 98. 

' Pargiter, op. oit., pp. 25, 69. 

* Rayohaudhuri, op. cit., pp. 188, 190, equates the Greek name with the Sk. 
Augrasainya, a patronymic from Ugrasena (Pali Uggasena). 

* Quoted by MoCrindle, see The Inyasion of Alexander, p. 222 ; Raychaudhuri, 
op. oit., p. 187. 

* MaSjus'rl-mUlakalpa, ty. 422-87. 

' Probably the name of a mountain beyond PSt&llp^tra. 

* VaipsatthappakSsini, I, p. 178f. IminS va nayena so yebhuyyena Jambudipa- 
vStino manusse hatthagate katva tato Pstalipnitarp gantvS tattha ra]jaip gahetTK 
rattbaxp anusSsamano na ohirais era kSlam akftsi* 
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According to the Mnlakalpa story, on the other hand, Nanda rose 
into power and gained the throne from a position of the prime 
minister, as though by a magical process. He was surrounded in his 
capital by the Brahman controversialists with false pride and big 
claims. Though pious and a man of judgement, the king gave them 
riches and did not deny them his patronage. But he had a Buddhist 
saint for his good spiritual guide under whose influence he became a 
believer in Buddha, honoured his sacred relics, and built 24 viharas. 
Vararuchi is represented as his prime minister, and Pa^ini as his 
friend, a tradition to which Jayaswal attaches undue importance. 
The Purai^ias extol Mahapadmananda as an ‘^extirpator of all 
kshatriyas'^ (sarva-kshatrantakah) and as a “sole monarch bringing all 
under his sway^^ (ekarat, ekachchhatrab)^. The historical justification 
of this praise has been fully discussed by Eaychaudhuri. It may 
suffice here to add that the epithet Mahapadma is a numerical term, 
which is expressive of the enormous wealth of the founder of the 
Nanda dynasty. The signification of the Pali name, Dhanananda, of 
the last king of the family is the same. Raychaudhuri rightly 
observes indeed when he says, ‘^The first Nanda left to his sons not 
only a big empire but a large army and a full exchequer as well.^^* 
None need be surprised, therefore, that Indian literature preserves 
the tradition of fabulous riches of a Nanda king. 

As for the last king, we read in the Mahavamsa-tlka, “The 
youngest brother was called Dhanananda for his passion for 
hoarding wealth. He collected riches to the amount of eighty crores... 
Levying taxes even on skins, gums, trees and stones, he amassed 
further treasures which he disposed of similarlyThe same 
authority also relates that Dhanananda built a danasala at Pataliputra, 
from which he gave away abundant riches to the Brahmans 
according to their seniority and ranks,^ a fact which finds mention 
also in the Mnlakalpa account of king Nanda. The Malakalpa 
has evidently mixed up the two accounts, namely, that of the first 
Nanda and that of the last. 

With regard to the fall of the last Nanda king 140 years after the 
Buddha^s demise, c. 326 or 326 B. C., the Mahavamsa^ and its tlka^ 

^ Bayohaudhuri, op. oit., p. 188 f. 

* Ibid, p. 190 f. 

* VaxpsatthappakSBiDl, I, p. 179 f. ; Turner, MahSvazpiia, p. zxzix. 

* Ibid, I, p. 181 f. 

» MahRvamBa, V. 17-7. 

* YaipaatthappakSsinl, I, p. 181 f, 
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on the one hadldi and the Pura^as^ on the other show a complete 
agreement in so far as they attribute it to the machination of the 
brahman named Kautilya-Chaiiakya. The Mulakalpa alone suggests 
that the fall of the Nanda king was due to the alienation of the 
feeling of the whole body of ministers inadvertently caused by him.^ 
The tradition of extermination of the N&nda dynasty by VisbnU" 
gupta-Kautilya is met with in the concluding verse of the Kautillya 
Artha6astra, the opening verses of the Kamandaklya Nitisara, as well 
as Vi^akhadatta^s Mudra-rakshasa and the Malakalpa. 

In the Mahavamsa and the Mulakalpa, Chanakya, the prime 
minister of Chandragupta Maurya, is described as ‘‘full of fierce 
wraW' (chaudakkodhava), “successful in wrath, who was Death 
(Yamantaka) when angry/* The Mahavamsa tika and the Mudrarak- 
shasa give us slightly different stories of how Chanakya avenged 
the humiliation suffered by him at the hands of the last Nanda by 
using Chandragupta as a tool and established the latter in the throne 
of Magadha in c. 326 or 326 B, C.. 

In the Mahavarasa-tika Chanakya is described as an erudite, 
resourceful and tricky Brahman of Taksha^ila who was well versed in 
the Vedic lore, and an expert in the principles of polity. But his 
teeth being all broken, his face became ugly to look at. As a contro¬ 
versialist he came to Pataliputra, and as a Brahman leader he took 
his seat when king Dhanananda was distributing large gifts among 
the Brahmans. Disgusted with his uncomely sight, the king ordered 
his tnen to turn him out. Enraged by this, Chanakya pronounced 
his curse, saying, “In this earth bounded by the four seas let there no 
longer be the prosperity of the IJandas.*^ This being reported, the 
king became very angry and ordered his men to arrest him forthwith. 
Whilst trying to escape in the disguige of Ajlvika, he cleverly 
managed to evade the detection, though still inside the inner court of 
the royal residence. In ihe meantime he got hold of prince Parvata 
whom he tempted with sovereignty, made good his escape together 
with the prince and went to the Vindhya mountain. On looking out 
for a person who was worthy of sovereignty he chanced to see prince 
Chandragupta of the Maurya family who was then being brought up 
in the family of a cowherd unaware of his royal origin. He took 
Chandragupta to his retreat in the Vindhya mountain and trained him 

^ Pargitar, op. oit., pp. 26, 69. 

* Maojog rl-mUlakalpa, vv. 466*6 ; 

Jayaiwal, Ad Imperial History, p. 16 I, 
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up. First He employed him to behead prince Parvata and subsequently 
to collect treasures by plundering villages and towns. When he was 
thus able to prove his ability and to raise an army Chanakya set 
him to march to Pataliputra and seize the throne by putting 
Dhanananda to death. ^ 

The connection of Cbanakya with Takahaiila is interesting. The 
explanation for the introduction of Parvatakumara in the story lies 
really in the Mudrarakshasa in which the machinations of Chanakya 
against Nanda were directed to conciliating Bakshasa, a minister of 
Nanda, and getting Malayaketu of Parvata as an ally. I am inclined 
to identify Parvata with Hwen Thsang^s Po-fa^to, a country which 
was situated 700 li (about 116 miles) south-east of Multan. Vi^akhada- 
tta^s Parvata is the same country as that which Paiiini IV. 2.143 
mentions as the name of a country under the group Taksha6iladi iv. 
3,93.^ In other words, for the early career of Chandragupta it is 
necessary to watch in the light of the available Greek accounts his 
activities and position in the Punjab and North-western Frontier 
Provinces at the time of and immediately after Alexander the Great^s 
invasion. And for the same the reader may be referred for the present 
to Kaychaudhuri^s critical summary. ^ 

As for the most notable events of the life and career of Chandra¬ 
gupta mention may be made of the following six : 

(i) The unification of all the states and fighting forces of North¬ 
western India beyond the Middle Country under his 
leadership, 

(ii) The liberation of India from foreign yoke. 

(iii) The overthrow of the Nanda power. 

(iv) The defeat of Seleukos Nikator ending in a treaty by which 
the Greek general and successor of Alexander the Great 
ceded certain territories to Chandragupta and which was 
consummated by a matrimonial alliance. 

(v) The foundation of a mighty Indian empire. 

(vi) The coming of Megasthenes as an ambassador of Seleukos 
Nikator to Chandragupta^s court and capital. 

The account of India left by Megasthenes in his Indika is in¬ 
valuable as presenting to us a contemporary picture of Chandragupta’s 
palace, capital, kingdom, country, administrative system, etc. 

Chandragupta who is otherwise praised in the Malakalpa as 
very prosperous lord of the earth^, True to his word^, and ‘a man of 


^ Eayohandhari) op. oit., p« f, 
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pious sour (mahabhogi satyasandha6 cha dharmatma sa mahTpatib), 
is said to have killed many living beings on the advice of a bad 
spiritual guide (akalyanamitra.)^ 

He died^ after a successful reign of 24 years and was succeeded 
by his son Bindusara. According to the Malakalpa legend, Bindusara 
was a minor when he was placed on the throne by his father. It is 
said that ‘while a minor he obtained great comfort • when of full 
manhood he turned out to be bold, eloquent and sweet-tongued.^ He 
reigned for 28 years,—25 years according to the Puranas, and 70 
years according to the Malakalpa,^ which is improbable. Strangely 
enough, the Malakalpa represents the wicked Chonakya as his prime 
minister.^ The royal family in which he was born is called 
Nandarajakula instead of Maurya^\ 

One may just be amused by the ingenuity of the Mahnvamsa-tika 
in the invention of stories to account for the etymological significance 
of the names, Chandragupta (“one who was guarded by a bull called 
Chandra^') and Bindusara^ ( one on whose body flowed the blood of 
she-goats^O, both of which are far-fetched. The son and successor of 
Sandrokottos ( Chandragupta ) is known to the Greek historian 
Strabo ( XV, p. 702 ) by the name of Amitrochades, Allitrochades, 
and to Athenaios by that of Amitrachates equated by Fleet, and 
subsequently also by Jarl Charpentier, with Amitrakhada® 
( ‘‘Devourer of enemies^^) which is traceable in literature as an 
epithet of Indra^. Baychaudhuri still sticks to his equation with 
Amitraghata, a term which is met with in Patanjali^s Mahabhashya 


^ MaSjufl'ri-mSlakalpa, V. 441 : akalyanamitram Sgamya kyitai^fi pranivadhaip 
bahu. 

’ 'Fainted with boils at his death*, according to the MUlakalpa, V. 441. 

* Ibidt V. 449 «Prandho dbrishtas' cha saipvyitah pragalbhas'ohapi priyaTSdinah. 

* Ibid, V. 419. 

® TSranStha, quoted by Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 248, says, “Ohanaka, one of 
his (^Bindu8ara*s ) great lords, procured the destruction of the nobles and kings of 
siateen towns and as king he made himself the master of all the territories between 
the eastern and western seas.** 

* Mulakalpa Y. 448 : JSto (Nanda-) rajakule Chandraguptasya dhlmatalp. 

^ Called Kandasara in the VSyu Purgpa, BhadrasSra in the Brahmap4ft well 
as the Yayu, and Sixphasena in the Sinhalese RgjSvalikathe. ^ 

In the MndrarSkshasa, Chandragupta is called Mauryaputri ( Act II) as well 
as Nandanraya (^*one of Nanda descent**, Act. lY). McCrindle, Ancient India, 
pp. 12,19. 

* See, for references and discussion, Raychaudhuri, op. cii, p. 248, 

* J. R. A. S., 1909, p. 24. 
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and corresponds to Amitrajjam hanta in the Aitareya Brahmana. 
I may prefer to equate the name with Amitrasvatl (‘‘Terror to 
enemies”), or Amritakhada ( “Eater of ambrosia” ). 

The following two facts are really important to be noted : 

(i) That Ptolemy Philadelphos, king of Egypt, sent 
Deimachos as his ambassador to Bindusara • 
and (ii) That, according to the Dlpavamsa and Samantapnsadika, 
Bindusara was a votary of the Brahmans and a staunch 
supporter of the Brahmanical sects. 

6. Social Status : The barber story is almost proverbial in the 

ancient royal tradition of India. When a reigning monarch was 

found stingy in the payment of rewards or in making gifts, he was 

taken to be a barber’s son.* There must have been some such reason 

/ 

at the back of the Brahmanical tradition regarding the Sudra origin 
of the Nandas and Mauryas. The Puranas predict, “As son of 
Mahanandin (the last Sai^unaga) by a Sadra woman will be born a 
king, Mahapadma (Nanda) who will exterminate all kshatriyas. 
Thereafter kings will be of S'udra origin/^ 

The founder of the Nanda family is called ‘the leading vile man' 
(nichamukhyah) in the Mulakalpa (verse 424).^ In the Mahavamsa- 
tika the first Nanda, who was a warrior>like man, figures, as we saw, 
as the powerful leader of a gang of thieves and a band of freebooters. 
He is not, however, connected by the Pali tradition with the last 
Sai^unaga through blood-relationship The Mulakalpa legend says 
that originSilly he was the prime minister of the last king of 
Vi^oka's family. 

Curtius narrates a story from an Indian source, which is devised 
to account for the S'udra origin of Agralmmes (Augrasainya Nanda). 
According to this story, father of Agrammes was a wretched barber, 
who could be in love-intrigue with the queen of the reigning king 
because of his prepossessing appearance. By her influence he gained 
so much confidence of the king as to figure ultimately as a trusted 
adviser. Taking advantage of this privileged position, he treacherous¬ 
ly murdered the king, and ‘under the pretence of acting as guardian 
to the royal children, usurped the supreme authority, and having put 
the royal young princes to death begot Agrammes. The suggestion 
is that the Nanda contemporary of Alexander was a barber's son by 
the queen dowager of ^e last S aifiunaga. Hemachandra in his 

^ Pargit«r, op. oii, pp. 26, 69. 

* Jayaswal^ An Ancient History, p. 14* 
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Pari^ishtaparvan (VI. 231-32), however, represents the first Nanda 
‘as the son of a courtezan by a barber’, while, according to the 
PuraijaB, he was ‘a son of the last S ai^unaga by a Slldra woman. ^ 
The process of mytb-making did not stop short there • the Sodra 
or barber story continued. Despite the fact that neither the Pali 
Chronicles nor the Puranas ^suggest any blood-connection between 
the Nandas and the Mauryas, Viiakhadatta in his Mudrarakshasa 
(Acts IV, VI), describes Chandragupta not only as Mauryasuta but 
also as Nandanvaya (one belonging to the Nanda dynasty). 
‘Kshemendra and Somadeva refer to him as Purvananda-suta. The 
commentator on the Vishnu Purana ;IV. 24, Wilson, IX, 187) says 
that Chandragupta was the son of Nanda by a wife called Mura, 
whence he and his descendants were called Mauryas. Dhundiraja, 
the commentator on the Mudrarakshasa, informs us on the other 
hand that Chandragupta was the eldest son of Maurya who was the 
son of the Nanda king Sarvarthasiddha by Mura, daughter of a 
Vrishala 8udra.”2 In the Mudrarakshasa itself Chapakya addresses 
Chandragupta as a Vrishala or Sadra. 

Mr. C. D. Chatterjee rightly points out to me that the derivation 
of the dynastic name Maurya as a matronymic from Mura is gram¬ 
matically incorrect j it may be treated as a patronymic from Mura. 

It is untenable also on the ground that according to the Vishnu 
Parana (IV. 10.12) and the Artha^astra (III. 7), the child takes the 
caste of its father, whether born of conjugal wedlock or not.® 

The force of the story of the barber mother or grandmother of 
Chandragupta may be counteracted by the Divyavadana story of the 
barber-mother of A6oka himself. His mother was not a woman of 
the barber caste but a very handsome and accomplished Brahman 
girl from Champa whom other queens of Bindttsara, jealous of her, 
employed her in the palace to attend on the king as a female hair¬ 
dresser. When she disclosed the real fact to the king, she said, “Lord, 

I am not a barber girl but a daughter of a Brahman by whom 1 am 
offered to be your wife."^ 

Hemchandra in his Pari6ishtaparvan, derives the name Maurya 

^ Eayohandhuri, op. cit., p. 187f. The ATas'yaka, too, describes the firet Nanda 
‘as the son of a courtezan by a barber." In the Jaina VividhvTirthakalpa, p. 6, 
Nanda is described as napita-ganika^satah, 

^ Eaychaudhnri, op, oit., p. 216. 

* This has been upheld by R, K. Mookerji in hfi Chandragupta. 

* DivyavadSna, p. 870 ; Deva, naham napini; brahmaJSjiaByahaQi duhita tena 
deyasya patnyarthaip datta. 
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from mayara (“peacock”) and suggests that Chandragupta came to be 
styled Maurya from the circumstance that he was “the son of a 
daughter of the chief of a village of peacock-tamers (maynraposbak&h)^. 
If the Greek writer Justin describes Sandrocottas as a man "of mean 
origin”, it does not mean much, since he must have based his account 
on an Indian tradition. 

The Pali Chronicles, on the other hand, and Buddhist legends^ 
generally represent Chandragupta as a scion of the Moriya clan of 
kshatriyas, the Moriyas of Pipphalivana®. Led, however, by a Sakya- 
phobia, the Buddhist legends describe the Moriyas as descendants 
of the S'akyas who fled away from their own territory when it was 
overrun by the army of Viduflabha-Virudhaka, the usurper king 
of Ko6ala, and founded a new territory.' The story is guilty of. 
anachronism because, as borne out by the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, 
the Moriyas of Pipphalivana were, precisely like the ^akyas of 
Kapilavastu, one of the eight rival claimants for the bodily remains 
of the Buddha. 

As for the connection of the Mauryas of Pataliputra with the 
Moriyas, the Mahavarnsa-tika tells us that Chandragupta’s mother 
who was the chief queen of the then reigning Moriya king fled in 
disguise from the Moriya capital to Pushpapura ( Pataliputra ) during 
her advanced pregnancy, and gave birth to her son there when the 
Moriya territory was seized by a powerful neighbour (samantaranfia). 
The story built up in this connection reads somehow as a later replica 
of the earlier legend of the birth of Anoka’s elder step-brother's son 
Nyagrodha, and at the root of the ingenuity of the one, precisely as at 
that of the other, is a fantastic philological justiflcation of the 
personal name. 

Chandragupta does not appear to have been known to Megasthenes, 
and, for the matter of that, to most of the Greek writers, as a scion 
of the Maurya family. None need be surprised at all if the connection 
of the Mauryas with the Moriyas was due to an after-thought on the 
part of the Buddhists when they wanted to especially honour their 
Dharma^oka and claim him as their own man. The Buddhist legends 


^ Baychaudhuri, op. cit. p. 210, 

* Beal, Bnddhist Beoords, i. p. 128. 

* Aoo. to Bayohaudhuri, Pipphalirana “probably lay between Bummindel in the 
Nepalaee Tarai and ESsiB in the Gorakhpur distriot’’. 

* Hwen Theang narrates a legend ( Beal, Buddhist Beoords, I. p. 126 ), which 
oonneots the S'Skya-Mauryaa with the country of UdySna. 

<7 
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concerning the S'akya lineage of the Moriyas or Mauryas would seem 
accountable also for the representation of the Mauryas in certain late 
mediaeval Mysore inscriptions as Kshatriyas who sprang from 
Mandhat^i of the solar race.^ 

Hemchandra, as we noted, accounts for the dynastic name Maurya 
by the tradition that Chandragupta was a son of the daughter of 
the headman of a village of mayaraposhakas ( “peacock-tamers^^). 
The* Mahavamsa-tika which connects Chandragupta with the 
Moriyas, accounts for their name also by a tradition averring that 
they built in their capital ‘peacock palabes that were filled and 
resounded with cries of peacocks.^ 

In support of the connection of the Mauryas with peacocks, 
.Kaychaudhuri notices the following two facts'^ which create but a 
presumptive evidence : 

(i) That Aelian speaks of tame peacocks that were kept in the 
parks attached to the Maurya palace at Pataliputi a • 
and (ii) That figures of peacocks were employed to decorate some 
of the projecting ends of the architraves of the east gateway 
as Sanchi.^ 

If any light is thrown on this point by A^oka^s R. E. I, it is rather 
this, namely, that the Mauryas of Pataliputra were inordinately 
fond of peacock’s flesh. All the animals could be dispensed with 
and exempted from daily slaughter in the royal kitchen for 
the purpose of curry but not two peafowls ( dvo mora ). In other 
words, the Mauryas were rather maytlrakhadakas than mayUra- 
poshakas. The figure of a peacock carved on the lower part of 
Anoka's pillar at Rampurva does not necessarily indicate that the 
peacock was the emblem of the Mauryas.. may at the most be 
interpretedjas a cognizance of Pipphalivana, which was the fatherland 
of the Moriya race of kshatriyas. 


Epigraphia Indioa, II, p. 222 ; Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p, 216, 

^ ' VamsatthappakSsini, I, p. 180 : mayura-giva-sankasa-chhadanitthaka-pSaada- 

pantikaip.mayUrakekanadehi puritarp ugghositarp. It records another theory 

according to which the Moriyas **were so called because they rejoiced in. the 

prosperity of their city (attanam nagarasiriyS modapiti,.dakSrassa rakaratp 

katvS Moriya ti laddhavohara)’’, which is forced and far-fetched* 

• Raychaudhuri, op, cit., p. 216, 

^ Sir John Marshall, A Guide to Sanohi, pp, 44, 62, Attention might be drawn 
to the representation of a ^peacock-palace* as a decorative device on the outer railing 
of the StUpa of Bharhut. 
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There is no conclusive evidence as yet to establish Chandragupta’s 
lineal descent from the S'akya-Moriyas or Nandas. Plutarch's remark 
that “Androkottus himself, who was then a lad, saw Alexander 
himself and afterwards used to declare that Alexander might easily 
have occupied the whole country, as the then king was hated by his 
subjects on account of his mean and wicked disposition"must be 
taken with a grain of salt. There was nothing in Chandragupta's 
conversation to enrage Alexander who, according to Justin, ‘did not 
scruple to give orders to kill the intrepid Indian lad for his boldness 
of speech’. It was quite against ?he youthful spirit of Chandragupta 
who in Justin's opinion was the brave hero and military leader to 
make India free, shaking off ‘from its neck the yoke of slavery' 
since Alexander's death.^ 

To me Chandragupta was a man of the Uttarapatha or Gandhara, 
if not exactly of Taksha^ila. His early education, military training, 
and alliances were all in that part of India. He added the whole 
of the province of Gandhara and the surrounding tribal states 
(in the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Provinces) to the growing 
Magadha empire together with the territories ceded to him by 
Seleukos Nikator. The love was never lost between this aparanta 
and the Mauryas. Some at least of Anoka's scribes were all persons 
whose habitual script was KharoshthI, and a few of his artists were 
those who were still carrying on the tradition of the architecture 
of Persepolis. Chandragupta and A4oka of the Maurya dynasty who 
could create a glorious history for themselves and their country did 
not need credentials based upon royal lineage. The Greek writers 
speak only of one matrimonial alliance by which Seleukos ratified 
his treaty with Chandragupta. 

7. Wives and Children : The Pali Chronicles and Samanta- 
pasadika tell us that while a prince A6oka married Devi, daughter of 
a banker, at Vidi4a *on his way to Ujjayinl to join the office of the 
Viceroy ( Uparaja ) of Avantl. The Mahavaipsa-tlka describes her as 
a very handsome and accomplished lady and names her father Deva.^ 
It is quite possible that, like Pushyagupta of the Junagarh rock 
inscription, Deva was a Rashtiriya or Eashtrapala. In the Mahabodhi 
vaipsa (pp. 98, 110), she is honoured as Vedisa-mahadevi, and 


' Life of Alexander, LXII. 

* MoOrindle, Anoient India, p. 7. 

* YaipsattliappakSsinl, I,fp. 824. 
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represented as a S'akya princess. It is said that after her marriage, 
Bhe was taken to Vjjayinl, where she bore him immediately a son 
called Mabendra, and two years later a daughter named SangbamitrSi, 
She is said to have built a vihara at Vidi^a for her son Avhen he 
came to see her back en route to the island of Tamraparnl. Devi 
stayed back at Vidi^a but her children accompanied their father 
when he came back to Pataliputra and seized the throne. 
Sanghamitra was given in marriage to Prince Agnibrahma, a nephew 
of A^oka, to whom she bore a son named Sumana. Agnibrahma, 
Siimana, Mahendra and Sanghamitra joined all the Buddhist Order. 
The above authorities offer us a systematic chronology of certain 
important events of Anoka’s reign in terms of the age of Mahendra. 
The Buddhist mission to Ceylon was led by Mahendra, and his sister, 
too, went over to the island when her services were needed for the 
■founding of an order of nuns there. 

The story of Devi and her children is conspicuous by its absence 
from the Sanskrit legends, The inscriptions of A^oka are lacking in 
confirmatiQn of its truth. In the edicts promulgated up till the 14th year 
of Aioka's abhisheka we have no mention of his sons, his daughters 
being altogether out of the question. In bis R. E. V, promulgated 
not earlier than the 13th year of abhisheka, he speaks of charities 
from the households of his brothers, sisters and others ranking with 
him in family relationship. He speaks indeed also of bis different 
family establishments at Pataliputra and outlying towns. On the 
other hand, in his P. E. VII, engraved in the 27th year of abhisheka, 
his brothers, sisters and other kinsmen ranking with him go out of 
the picture, and his own sons ( dalaka) and other princes of the 
blood ranking with them are expressly introduced instead. The 
way in which they are mentioned leave no room for doubt that 
his sons were then grown up enough to make charities out 
of their own funds, though not exactly from their own family 
establishments (orodhas). 

His statement in P. E. VII is sufficiently explicit so as to make 
the meaning of that in R. E. Y clear as to his own households. It 
goes tp show that by his households or family establishments (to 
avoid the word harems ) he chiefly meant his queens ( devis ). The 
Queen’s Edict contains his direction to the Mahamatras concerned as 
to how the donations and benefactions of his second queen ( dutiyaye 
deviye) Kaluvaki (Charuvaki or Kalavinka), mother of Tivala 
{ Tivara), should be recorded or labelled with inscriptions. 
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Thus the Queen’s Edict clearly proves that A4oka had at least two 
queens at the time of its promulgation. Although the king’s orders 
were issued to the MahSmatras everywhere (savata mahamata), it was 
engraved only on the pillar at Kauiambi, a fact which may lead us to 
think that her residence was at Kau^ambl, an outlying town. But 
A6oka speaks of outlying towns, and not of one town only. Are 
we to understand from this that his queens were not kept in one 
place, say, in his palace at Pataliputra, but at different towns, each 
having her separate establishment f 

The Pali tradition about the Vidi6a residence of Devi favours the 
idea of there being separate family establishments for individual 
wives at different towns. But from A4oka’» statement, it does not 
necessarily follow that each establishment was allotted to one queen. 

If Kaluvaki was his second queen, who was his first or chief 
queen t According to the Pali tradition, his beloved first queen 
consort (piya aggamahisl) was Asandhimitta, a name, better title, 
which I am inclined to equate with Sk. Asandimitra (‘‘consort at the 
time of ascending the throne”). She died in the 26th year of Aioka’s 
abhisheka, and four years later Tishyaraksha (Tishyarakshita of the 
Divyavadana) was made his queen consort. The Mahavamsa and 
Divyavadana legends make her jealous of the Bo-tree* on account of 
the king’s fond attachment to it. The Divyavadana legend which is 
unaware of her predecessor Asandimitra goes further to build up a 
most scandalous story of Tishyarakshita and her wrathful vengeance 
on Anoka’s favourite son, Kupala, when he was deputed to Taksha^ila 
to quell a revolt. ^ The story of Tishyaraksha has no place in the 
Dlpavaqisa, nor even in the writings of Buddhaghosa. It must have 
grown up at a later period. A4oka, as he appears in his inscriptions, 
could not have lost his sanity so much as to behave as a religious 
maniac with regard to the worship of the Bo tree as he has been 
represented to be. 

It is more reasonable to think and say that his wife by his side at 
the time of his coronation was the wife who accompanied him from 
Ujjayinl, and she may be no other than the Vedisa-mahadevl.® 

The Divyavadana legend represents Anoka’s queen Padmavatl as 
mother of Kunala who was also known by the name of Dharma- 
vardhana or Dharmavivardhana (‘the promoter of the cause of piety’). 

^ PivyKvadSna, p. 407. * F. W. Thomas io Camb. Hist. I. 
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Mookerji (Asoka, p. 9) catalogues Devi, Karuvfiki, Asandhimitta, 
Padmavatl, and Tishayaraksbita as five wives of AAoka, withouUhe 
least attempt to understand their real identities. 

To my mind, Tishayarakshita is a faic ; Padmavatl of the Sanskrit 
legend and Kaluvaki of the Queen^s Edict are one and the same 
second queen ^ and the Vaidi6a-mahadevl and Asandimitra are the 
identical person.^ 

The identity of Padmavatl and Kaluvaki rests on the identity of 
their sons, Kunala and Tivala. Both Kunala and Tivala (Tivara) 
were nicknames. As for the first, Mookerji ( Asoka, p. 8,) rightly 
remarks that A^oka first gave to Padmavatf s new-born babe the 
name of Dharmavivardhaha but on seeing the beauty of his eyes, as 
his amatyas, or ministers in attendance, pointed out were like those ' 
of the Himalayan bird Kunala^ ( = Chitra-kokila), A^oka nicknamed 
him as Kunala. He was called Dharmavivardhana because he was 
born when A4oka had been reigning prosperously with righteousness.^ 
According to the Diyyavadana legend, he was born as soon as the 
84,000 dharmarajikas were built,the 7th year of A6oka^s abhisheka 
being mentioned in the Pali Chronicles as the date of completion of 
the construction of the 84,000 viharas with chaityas. The name 
Tivala or Tivara*, which is met with in a much later Indian inscrip¬ 
tion as the name of a king of Ko^ala,^ signifies a ‘keen-eyed^ hunter.® 
Priifce Tivala, too, was born when A6oka had been prosperously 
reigning with righteousness. 

8. Successors : The Pali Chronicles and Samanta-pasadika do 
not carry the Maurya history beyond A6oka. They create rather the 
impression that the whole glory of the dynasty vanished with him. 
His uterine brother Tishya-Vlta^oka, son Skui daughter Mahendra 
and Sanghamitra, son-in-law Agnibrahma, and daughter's son Sumana 
joined the Buddhist Order. Nothing but the Buddhist religious 


^ This is to discard my earlier suggestion (Indian Culture, I, p. 128) about the 
identity of Kaluvaki and Asandhimitta. See Baychaudhuri’s criticism on the point 
in his Political history, p. 284, n, 

* Diyyavadana, p. 406, 

^ * Ihidy p. 405 : dharme^a rajyai^ kurvato hi jatab suto Dharmavivardhano ’stu, 

* Ibid, p. 405. 

^ Fleet, Gupta Inscription, p. 298 ; E I, Vol. VII, p. 108. 

* In the Sarpyutta, II, p. 19, the primitive dwellers of Mt. Vaipulya are rightly* 
called Tivaras. 
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edifices which he had bailfc and the memory of other pious deeds 
performed by him remained to keep bis name alive to posterity,^ 

According to the Divyavadana legend, A4oka was succeeded by his 
grandson Sampadi, son of Ku^ala who was found unfit for the throne. 
Sampadi^s lineal successors were Byihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushya- 
dharma and Pushyamitra.^ The last king of the family who began 
his career as a reactionary in favour of Brahmanism brought an end 
to himself and the Maurya dynasty by his ruthless act of vandalism 
directed to the destruction of the Buddhist viharas and stupas 
built and the killing of the Buddhist monks and nuns entertained 
by A6oka. 

Jayaswal suggests that the Buddhist tradition of Pushyamitra 
is preserved also in the Mulakalpa account of the hostile action 
of Gomin who is said to have destroyed ‘‘monasteries with relics'^ 
and killed “monks of good conduct/^^^ 

The Buddhist traditon is misleading and inconclusive. Pushyamitra 
who, according to the Puranas, was the founder of the next dynasty, 
is represented as the last Maurya king and the lengths of the reign of 
A^oka^s successors are not given. ^ 

Eaychaudhuri^s critical summary of the history of A^oka^s Maurya 
successors seeks to build up a cosmos out of a chaos. The Matsya 
Parana speaks of ten Mauryas whom it enumerates so clumsily as to 
make it uncertain whether by the number ten it meant ten or seven 
successors of A6oka. Some versions of the Vayu Purana definitely 
stand for nine successors, and try to reduce ten to the traditional 
number of nine Mauryas (nava Mauryah) by combining Bandhupalita 
and his son Indrapalita into one reign. The Vayu and Brahmanda 
Purai;ias speak of six successors who, together with the three first 
Mauryas, make up the traditional total of nine. The Puranas, 
moreover, mention 137 years (sapta4rim6ach-chhatam) as the total 
. length of the reign of the Mauryas, of all the nine Mauryas including 
the first three, according to the Vayu and Brahmaijda Puranas, and 


^ Divyavadana, p. 488 As'oka nSma rSjS babhuveti, tena ohatnra&'iti* 
dharmarajikS-sahaeraip pratishtbapitaip yavad BhagavaohohhSsanaip prapyate 
tSvat tasya yae'ab BtbSsyati. 

^ Ibtdf p. 484: Yada Paebyamitra rajS pragbStitas tada Mauryavauiis^as 
samuobobbinnat?. 

’ Jayaswal, An Ancient History, p. 18. 
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of the nine snccessors of A4oka, according to some MSS. of the Vayn, 
the position of the Matsya being uncertain in this respect'. 

In the circumstances one may reasonably question the accuracy 
of Raychaudhuri's statement when he says, “The Matsya Purana 
gives the following list of Anoka’s successors : Da^aratha, Samprati, 
Satadhanvan and Brihadratha'^, inasmuch as their number, even 
together with that of the first three Mauryas, does not come up to 
the given total of ten (da4a Mauryah )• The lengths of reigns 
suggested in the Matsya Purapa as well as in some versions of the 
Vayu do not, when joined together, fit in with the traditional total 
length of 137 years. Better in this respect is the position of the 
Brahmaijda Purana as also of the Vayu, both of which give only 48 
years as the total length of the reign of Anoka's six successors. 

The Vishnu Purana list of six successors, viz., Suya^as^, Da^aratha, 
Sangata, S'alitoka, Soma^arman S'atadhanvan and Bvihadratha® may 
be reconciled to a great extent, as suggested by Raychaudhuri, with 
that in the Matsya, if Suya^as and Sangata of the one be identified 
with Kuijala and Samprati respectively of the other. Other names 
do not call for comment as these are mere passing shadows without 
any historical importance so far. 

The immediate successors of A4oka was, according to the 
Divyavadana legend, his grandson Sampadi (Samprati), and not his 
son ^unala, Ku^iala-Tivala or Kunala-Dharmavardhana whom Fa 
Hian distinctly mentions as the Viceroy of Gandhara. According to 
the Divyavadana narrative, too, Eni;iala was deputed as his father’s 
Vice-regent to Taksha^ila, the headquarters of the province of 
Gandhara. The Jaina author, JinaprabhasQri claims Samprati, son 
of Kui^ala, as a great king who reigned in PatStiputra as an emperor 
of India and founded viharas for the Jaina S'ramapas ‘even in non- 
Aryan countries.’ 

Regarding Eunala and his immediate successor or successors, 
Raychaudhuri observes : “Tradition is not unanimous regarding the 
accession of Eunala to the imperial throne. He is reputed to have 
been blind. His position was, therefore, probably like that of 
Dh^itarashtra of the Great Epic and, though nominally regarded as 


^ Pargiter, op. oit., p. 27{. 

* Mentioned also in the BhSgavata ParSpa. Bayebaudhnii, op. oit., p. 290. 

' See, for the comments on the tradition of SSUsOka, S'atadhanvan, and 
Bfihadratha, Bayohandhuri, op. oit., p. 292. 
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the sovereign, he was physically unfit to carry on the work of 
government which was presumably entrusted to his favourite son 
Samprati, who is described by Jaina and Buddhist writers as the 
immediate successor of A4oka. Kunala^s son was Bandhupalita 
according to the Vayu Purana, Sampadi (Samprati) according to the 
Divyavadana and the Pataliputra-kalpa of Jinaprabhasuri, and 
Vigata4ol£a according to Taranatha. Either these princes were 
identical or they were brothers/^^ 

In the Gargl Sarnhita Salistika is represented as a wicked king 
who had to abdicate the throne in favour of his virtuous elder 
brother, Vi jay a*. 

In deciding on the question of A4oka^s successors, the ‘flashes 
of light that may be obtained from the ancient Indian inscriptions 
are as follows : 

(i) The Queen^s Edict which was probably engraved during the 

second period of A^oka^s vigorous activity, 19th'21st year 
of abhisheka, mentions Tivala as his*young son by his 
second queen Kaluvaki. 

(ii) In P. E. VII engraved in the 27th year of abhisheka, 

A6oka speaks of the charities of his sons. 

(iii) M. E. E. ( Mysore copies ), engraved probably in the 26th 

year of abhisheka, speaks of the Aryaputra Viceroy of 
Suvari 3 .agiri. 

(iv) S. E. E. I, engraved probably in the 32nd year of abhisheka, 

speaks of three Kumara Viceroys stationed at Tosali, Ujeni 
and Takasila respectively.' 

(v) The Nagarjuni Hill-cave inscriptions record the . three cave- 

dedications made by Da^aratha to the Ajivikas immediately 
after his consecration (anamtaliyarn abhishitena). 

(vi) The form of Brahml letters employed in Da^aratha^s 
inscriptions indicates certain changes to account for which one 
must allow an interval of time, however short, between A6oka 
and Da6aratha. 

The question arises—what was the course of action followed by 
the four Viceroys immediately after Afioka^s death, if they had 
survived him as would seem most likely ? 

^ Ba^ohaudhuri, op. oit., p. 2901. 

* Barua, The Yuga ParS^a Legend of SSlis'Uka, Calcutta Beview, Apr., 194$* 
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The conflicting traditions, Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical, 
serve to make confusion worse confounded instead of returning a 
satisfactory answer to this question., 

According to the Nagarjunl Hill-cave inscriptions, Da^aratha was 
a duly anointed king. From the situation of the caves dedicated by 
him, it is easy to infer that he was the sovereign of Magadha, 
better of Anga-Magadha. 

Vincent Smith had strong reasons to believe that Samprati^s 
dominions ‘included Avantl and Western India.*^^ But, as Eay- 
chaudhuri points out, the Jaina writers represent him ‘as ruling over 
Pataliputra as well as Ujjayinf^. The tradition recorded by 
Jinapralbhasuri, hoyever, describes Samprati as an emperor of India 
whose capital, like that of A^pka, was Pataliputra. The hypothesis 
that A^oka was succeeded by his two grandsons, Da^aratha and 
Samprati, by the first in respect of his eastern and by the second in 
that of his western dominions is kittle more than a guess^ even 
on Vincent Smithes/rank admission.^ 

If at a future date the veil be properly lifted from the history of 
ASoka^s successors, it will most probably be seen that no sooner had 
A6oka passed away, no sooner had his strong hand been withdrawn 
than his four Viceroys asserted their independence, parcelling out his 
empire into as many as four, if not more, separate principalities. 

9. Length of reign and last days :—The length of A4oka^s reign 
since his abhisheka, which is evident from his dated inscription^, 
consists of 27 years, while the same consists of 37 years according to 
the Pali Chronicles, and of 36 years according to the Puraijas. Adding 
to the later 37 the ealier four years during which he reigned as an 
unanointed king since his accession acrordin^to the Pali tradition, 
we get the total length of his reign as comprising 41 years. 

It may be noted here that the Pali Chronicles and the Purauas 
give the same length of reign, namely, 24 years, to Chandragupta 
but slightly differ as regards the length of reign of Bindusara which, 
according to the former, is 28, and, according to the latter, 26 years. 
Correcting the Purava figure 26 to 28 and adding up the lengths of 
the three first reigns we get the total of 89. This total being added 


^ Early History of India, 8rd. Ed., p. 70. 
* Bayohaudliiari, op. oit. p. 201. 

< Ibid, p. 292. 
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to the total length of 48 years of the reign of Afioka’s six successors, 
yields the traditional Parana figure of 187 years representing the 
duration of the Maurya dynasty of Magadha. If so, one has to 
discard the tradition of Anoka’s reign of four years as an unanointed 
king since his accession. This tradition may be maintained if the 
duration of Bindusara’s reign be accepted as 25 years and that of 
Anoka’s reign since coronation as 36 years, as suggested in the 
Furanas, in -which case the required figure of 89 years may be 
obtained by adding up 24, 25, 4 and 36 years. 

The S.R.E. I and S.R.E. II represent the set of Anoka’s edicts 
which may be supposed to have been promulgated and engraved in 
the closing period of his reign. If he had followed the quinquennial 
system, the date of their promulgation cannot be earlier than the 
32nd year of his abhisheka. 

S.R.E. I is addressed to the City-judiciaries of Tosali and Samapa. 
In it, they are taken to task for their failure in fully grasping the 
meaning and spirit of his instructions to them. They are urged not 
to cause oppression to his subjects by sudden arrest and coercion as 
well as summary trial. In it, he proposes to send forth every five 
years the Mahamatras under him on tours of inspection so as to check 
the miscarriage of justice. Here he modifies his quinquennial 
system and insists that the Kumara Viceroys at Tosali, Ujeni and 
Takasila should send forth on tours within every three years similar 
officials under them for the very same purpose. 

Thus this edict goes to suggest that highhandedness and arbitrary 
action of the City-judiciarie% particularly in the outlying provinces, 
served to cause annoyance to the people. 

Similarly ^.R.E. II, which is addressed to the Viceroy-in-Council 
at Tosali and the Mahamatras who were Royal Commissioners at 
Samapa, presupposes hostile attitude and action of some of the 
‘frontagers’ in violation of the terms of treaty or alliance. Whilst he 
wanted to assure them of his best intentions and friendliness, he did 
not omit to mention that he would tolerate them as long as their 
hostilities had not exceeded the limit of his patience. 

The state of things as portrayed in these two edicts is faithfully 
represented in the Divyavadana legend which, while giving an account 
of the last days of ASoka, relates that the highhandedness and 
arbiti^ry action on the part of the officers in charge caused the 
citizens of the XJttarapatha to revolt ( viruddha). On the arrival of 
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the Kumara Viceroy, Kuijala, at Taksha6ila, the citizens baid, “We 
have revolted neither against the Kumara nor against king A4oka, but 
the^wicked ministers indeed come ( here ) and humiliate us.’^* 

The Mahavaipsa describes the last days of A4oka as unhappy, and 
the Divyavadana as both unhappy and tragic. The causes of his 
unhappiness v?ere, according to the Pali Chronicle, the death of' his 
beloved queen consort Asandimitra in the 26th year and the destruc¬ 
tion of the Bo-tree out of jealousy by Tishyaraksha ( rakshita ) Vfhom 
he appointed as queen consort four years later.^ Over and above 
her attempt at the destruction of the Bo-tree, Tishyarakshita caused, 
according to the Divyavadana legend, deep remorse to the king by 
her machination in getting the eyes of his beloved son Kupala 
plucked out after he had been deputed to Taksha4ila to quell a revolt 
in Uttarapatha. She is painted in the exaggerated Sanskrit story in 
the blackest of colours as a wily, passionate and revengeful ‘woman 
of vilest character. Her story, which has happily no place in 
the earlier Pali Chronicle, Dipavamsa, was evidently developed, to 
heighten the glory of the Bo-tree as the living symbol of Buddha’s 
enlightenment and Buddhism and the importance of its worship, as 
also to throw into bold relief the purity and magnanimity of the 
character of Kunala by a contrast with the vileness of the character 
of his step-mother. 

The Sanskrit legend on the strength of which Jayaswal placed 
much reliance goes a stejl further and introduces a pathetic episode of 
the virtual abdication of the throne by A4oka. 

It is said that when A^oka was about io exhaust the royal treasury 
by his over-extravagant subsidies to the Aryasangha or Sthavira 
Church, his Amatyas determined to put a stop- to it approached 
Sampadi, the heir apparent, and said, “King Aboka, O Prince j who 
will live for a very short time is sending on this wealth to the 
Kurkutarama, but the treasury is the real strength to the kings, so this 
( wreckless ruinous action of the king ) must be stopped.” Thereupon 
the Crown-prince prevented the Steward (Bhandsgarikah) from 
letting out any money from the treasury on the king’s demand and 
instructed him to exercise a gradually restraining authority on all 
goods of value, even including metal plates, that might be given 


^ DivyKvadBna, p. 408. 
* MahSvaipia, XX. 8-8, 
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away as gifts to the Sangha. Thus the king was reduced to the 
position of a nominal ruler, although the administration was being 
carried on in his name until his death. Neither the amatyas nor 
the citizens, when asked by him, denied that he was all the time 
the supreme lord of the earth ( ppithivyam l^varah ).^ 

Obviously this episode, too, was added to stress the significance of 
giving away everything, treasures, world-wide kingdom, wives and 
households, officers of the State, self and beloved son, by a powerful 
and benevolent monarch like A6oka to the Buddhist Church for the 
sake of religion ( kosham sthapayitva mahappithivlm antahpuramatya- 
gaijam atmanain Kunalara charyasainghe niryatayitva).® But 
Adoka was not so foolishly extravagant in his charities as to behave 
like that. 

A6oka, however, speaks of his sons who were sufficiently grown up 
in the 27th year of his abhisheka to be able to distribute charities on 
their own account. From all the traditional sources, namely, the 
Pali Chronicles, the Divyavadana, Kalhana's Eajatarangipl and 
Taranatha’s Tibetan history, one can collect names of just four sons 
of A4oka, to wit, Mahendra who became a Buddhist monk, Eu^ala- 
Tlvala who was deputed as a Viceroy to Taksha^ila,® Jalauka who, as 
suggested in the Eajatarangiiil, was appointed the Viceroy or Governor 
of Ka6m!ra,* and Virasena who, according to Taranatha, “apparently 
wrested Gandhara from the hands of the feeble successor of the great 
Maurya at Pataliputra.”’^ 

The inscriptions of A6oka themselves corroborate none of the three 
traditions regarding Mahendra, Jalauka, and Virasena. The truth of 
the tradition about Kuijala being bis father's Viceroy at Taksha^ila is 
borne out by the eivdence of S. E. E. I, which expressly refers to 
three Kumaras functioning then as Viceroys at Tosali, Ujeni, and 
Takasila, As long as any strong evidence is not forthcoming to 
prove the contrary, these Kumaras must be taken to represent 
Anoka's three sons. Probably Tlvala-Ku^ala was one of them. 


^ DivySvadSaa, p. 480f. 

* I6td, p. 429. 

' BivySvadSna, p. i07f, Beferiiog to GandhSra, Fa Hian says (Beal, Buddhist 
Records, I, p. xxxi),'“This is the place vhioh Dhatmavardhana, the eon of As'oka, 
governed,” Mookerji, op. oit., p. 8. 

* Bayohaudhuri, op. oit., p. 800. , 

* p. 800. Note that Jayaswal, identifieif Virasena of TSranStha with 
6'ilrasena, son and successor of Vis'oka-EKlBs'oka mentioned in the MUlakalpa. 
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The problem of identihcetion of the KumSrai Viceroy of GendhSts 
may thus be solved by the legend of Ku^ala-Dharmavardhana. As 
regards the remaining two, we have still to grope in the dark, no light 
coming from traditions. And to add to the difficulty, the forwarding 
note of the Mysore copies of M. E. E. introduces us to an Aryaputra 
who was obviously functioning at the time as Viceroy at Suvar^iagiri. 
He was certainly a brother or son of A4oka. This is also a problem 
on which no further light can be thrown from any source. 

n/ The giving away of the whole of the vast earth (kingdom, empire) 
extending as far as to the seas and oceans with all its treasures by 
A^oka in the name of religion and culture and their propounders and 
promulgators was but a formal affair with several ancient kings of 
India who aspired to gain renown and popularity in this world. 

All that is possible to believe is that A4oka virtually retired from 
active work of administration at his ripe old age, handing over its 
charge to the heir-apparent and ministers who might in the meantime 
have formed a conspiracy to upset the methods and policies initiated 
and followed by him. 

10. Reign proper : The most vigorous period of Anoka's reign 
commenced with the conquest of Kalinga in the 8th year of his 
abhisheka and ended with the promulgation of the two Separate Eock 
■ Edicts probably in the 32nd year. The notable incidents of bis reign, 
as far as these may be gathered from the inscriptions and legends, 
have l?een separately tabulated. They give rise to several problems 
which have been dealt with by previous scholars. A few select 
problems are left to be discussed in the following chapters in 
connection with A^oka and bis inscriptions. 
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By his full title, Priyadasi Laja Magadhe, A4oka passed, as we saw,, 
as the ‘‘King of Magadha and Emperor of Jambudvlpa.*' The word 
by which he himself denoted the whole of his royal domain is vijita 
(R. E. II, R. B. Ill, R. B. XIV), vijaya (R. E. XIV), raja-vishaya 
(R. E. XIII), or puthavl (R. E. V). The word vijita or vijaya ^ 
implies that the royal realm which he field was held as though by the 
right of conquest. In R. E, XIV, his vijita is described as a vast or 
extensive one ( mahaiake, mahaiyite ). The large extension of his 
empire may be deduced from the very word puthavl (p^ithivl, earth) 
which is etymologically defined as ‘that which extends.'^ The 
expressions, mahapathavl (Digha, II, p. 234), prithivi (Artha^astra IX) 
chaturanta mahl (Artha^astra, I'6) ; mahaprithivi, asamudra prithivi, 
sarnudraparyanta mahaprithivi (Divy.), and asamudra kshiti (Raghu- 
vam6a) are all meant to signify Jambudvlpa. The Buddhist legends 
extol A6oka as the sole monarch or supreme lord of Jambudvlpa, 
A6oka himself in his M. R. E., records with pride that he was able to 
commingle the gods and men in Jambudvlpa, 

In R. B. II, on the other hand, his own vijita is distinguished 
from the pratyantas or contiguously situated bordering territories of 
‘the Frontagers' (Antas). In S. R. E. II, the Antas are characterised 
as ‘unconquered borderers' or ‘independent frontagers' (Amtanaqa 
avijitanaiji). The pratyantas represented, nevertheless, the territories 
of the Antas to which his Datas (‘envoys' or ‘emissaries') had their 
access and where they were sent on certain definite missions. There 
were countries or territories even beyond them, which were not 
visited by his Datas (Yatra duta Devanapriyasa na yaqiti—R. E. 
XIII). It is, then, evident from Anoka's own statements that his 
vijita was circumscribed by the bordering territories of the indepen-* 
dent but friendly ‘Frontagers'. 

Even within his own empire, we are to discriminate the portion 
which was at first entirely under his direct rule and subsequently 
under the direct rule of himself and his Viceroys, from that which 

^ Of. BupaTatarTijaya-ohaka (supraTarta-vijaya-ohakra) in the EathignnphS 
inior., and vijaya-rSjya in the inscription of LalStendn Ees'arl. 

* “Prathate vistSraip yGti.” “Pattharatl*ti pathari." 
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was occupied by the semi-independent tribal territories or states 
( E.E. XIII). Thus his domain proper was further circumscribed 
by th6 surrounding semi-independent tribal territories of which two 
typical lists are supplied in E.E. V and E.E. XIII. 

1. Extent of Domain proper : It cannot be strictly maintained 
that Anoka’s Eock inscriptions indicate the broad outline of his 
empire j these together with some of his Minor Eock and Pillar 
inscriptions give us but a broad outline of his domain proper. In other 
words, his empire was far wider than his vijita in the restricted sense 
of the term, and if we take into our consideration the independent but 
friendly territories of the Frontagersthe sphere of his moral and 
cultural influence was not only as wide as Jambudvipa but wider 
even than it to include in it certain parts of the three other Continents 
then known to the Indians, nay, gradually all of them in 
their entirety, as was expected by him when he viewed the world 
from the angle of a visionary ( E.E. XIII). Anoka's grandson 
and successor Samprati came to be claimed in the Jaina tradition 
to have been the ‘Lord of Bharata with its three divisions 
(trikhauda-Bharatadhipati). 

Thinking, more or less, on the lines suggested by Professor D.E. 
Bhandarkar, one may take it that by the Eock inscriptions was 
indicated the outline of his domain proper, by the Minor Eock 
inscriptions was demarcated his domain proper from the semi- 
independent tribal States situate within it, and by the Pillar inscrip¬ 
tions the places personally visited by him in course of his 
pilgrimage. 

The extent of Anoka’s domain proper, as outlined by his inscrip¬ 
tions,® may be defined as follows : 

In the south east it included the newly created province of 
Ealinga (i.e., Orissa), and extended as far as the western shore of the 
Bay of Bengal. In the south, it extended below the Krishija and the 
T^ungabhadra to include the southernmost province with its head- 
qharters at Suvar^agiri. In the west it included the countries of 
Sanaparanta and Surashtra as well as the Western province of 
Avantl, and extended as far as the eastern shore of the Arabian sea. 
In the north-west, it included the province of Uttarapatha or Gand- 
hara, and extended at least as far north as Peshawar and Abbotabad, 

^ Vividhatirthakalpa of JioaprabbasBri, Yisvabbaraitl ed., p, 60. 

* See location in part II. 
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on two sides oi the Indus, west and east. In the north, 
it extended as far as the Nepalese Tarai and the districts of Dehra 
Dun and Champaran. 

As regards its extension in Bengal and Assam, the Pali Chronicles 
and Samanta-pasadika include in Anoka's domain proper the port of 
Tamralipti. In the Pali Chronicles and Fa Hian^s Fo-kwo-ki, 
Tamralipti is correctly described as the sea-port (in Lower Bengal) 
which was reachable from Pataliputra by a boat ‘following down the 
river Ganges in an easterly direction^ and from which the sea-going 
vessels carried their passengers to CeylonV and by implication, 
to other sea-ports. The Pali tradition speaks also of a land-route by 
which A4oka arrived in one week's time at Tamralipti from Pataliputra 
across the Vindhya forest (Vinjhatavim atichcha).^ 

Eaychaudhuri bases his argument in favour of the inclusion of 
Bengal in and the exclusion of Assam from Anoka's domain on the 
authority of certain Greek writers headed by Curtius, the Divyavadana 
rfnd Hwen Thsang's Si-yu-ki. “We learn from the Classical writers*', 
says he, “that the country of Gangaridoo, i e., Bengal, formed a part 
of the dominions of the king of the Prasii, i,e., Magadha, as early as 
the time of Agrammes, i.e., the last Nanda king. A passage of Pliny 
clearly suggests that the ‘Palibothri', i.e., the rulers of Pataliputra, 
dominated the whole tract along the Ganges. That the Magadhan 
kings retained their hold on Bengal as late as the time of A6pka is 
proved by the testimony of the Divyavadana, and of Hiouen Tsang 
who saw stupas of that monarch near Tamralipti and Karuasuvarna 
(in West Bengal), in Samatata ( in East Bengal) as well as in 
Puudravardhana (in North Bengal). Kamarupa (Assam) seems to 
have lain outside the empire. The Chinese pilgrim saw no monument 
of A4oka in that country 

The extension of Anoka's empire in Bengal thus made out may be 
true to fact. But in the absence of any inscription of A4oka throwing 
light on the point the evidences cited and relied upon must be treated 
all as presumptive in nature and inconclusive in effect. Hwen Thsang 
was an eye-witness to the existence of four stupas built by A6oka 
near the chief town of each of the four divisions of Bengal. Pa Hian, 
too, stayed for a long time at Tamralipti but he had to say nothing 


^ Mahavai^sa, XIX, 4 ; Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. Izxi. 

* Ibid, XIX. 6, 

* Eaychaudhuri, op.oit., p, 256, 
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about any monument of A6oka to be seen there. Thus the testimony 
of the later Chinese pilgrim lacks corroboration from the itinerary 
of the earlier visitor. 

The Divyavadana mentions Pundravardhana in connection with 
an impossible episode of a ruthless persecution of the Nirgranthas 
(confounded with the Ajlvikas) by Anoka's order, which was issued 
forthwith to avenge an insult meted out by them to an image of 
Buddha. The existence or worship of a Buddha image in Anoka’s 
time is yet to be proved. The cruel persecution of the Nirgranthas 
and Ajivikas attributed to A^oka^ was against the spirit of the 
Maurya emperor and the general trend of his edicts and inscriptions. 
The only relic of the Maurya time hitherto discovered at Puudranagara 
is the small Brnhm! inscription from Mahristhan in the district of 
Bogra serving as it did to carry from the town of Pundra paddy and 
small coins to the settlement of the Shadvargikas. An additional 
support to the theory of inclusion of Pundravardhana might be sought 
from the Divyavadana definition of the Middle Country. 

As defined in the Pali Vinaya Pitaka (I, p. 197), ^‘it extended in the 
east to the town of Kajangala, beyond which was Mahasala • on the 
south-east, to the river Salalavati.*^^*^ The Divyavadana (p. 21 f.) 
on the other hand, ^‘extends the eastern boundary to include 
Pundravardhana, roughly identical with North Bengal.”^ Pundra¬ 
vardhana was inded the first division of Bengal which lay contiguous 
to Kajangala as borne out by the itinerary of Hwen Thsang"^ and the 
Mahabharata description of Bhima’s digvijaya in Eastern India. 

Curtius and other Greek writers describe indeed Agrammes the 
Magadhan contemporary of Alexander as “king of the Gangaridae 
and the Pra8ii’\^' What did the Greek writers themselves understand 
by the two terms, Prasii and Gangaridai r 

‘ Divyavadana, p. 42^?. 

* Also Jataka, I, pp, 49, 80, Malalasekera, Dictionary, II, p, 419. As I 
maintain, the eastern boundary of the Buddhist Midland as defined in Pali 
was to all intents and purposes identical with that of the modern province 
of Behar. 

* Malalasekera, op.cit., II, p. 419 } B, 0. Law, India as Described, p. 21. 

Beal, Buddhist Records, II, p, 194 ; “Going from this country (of Kajangala) 
eastward, and crossing the Ganges> after about 600 li (100 miles) we come to the 
kingdom of^'Pu^drftvardhana.’’" 

* MahSbhSrata, SabhS-Digvijayaparva, 80.21. 

* McOrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander, pp. 221, 28^^ 
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According to Schawnbeok, the Greek word Prasii “bears a very 
close resemblance to the Indian word Prachyas (i e., ‘dwellers in the 
East').” In the Indika of Megasthenes the Prasii are described as 
“an Indian people,” the most distinguished people in all India in 
whose country-is situated the city called Palibothra (i.e.,Pat;aiiputra)J. 
To the same effect it is stated in Fragment XXVII, “the greatest 
city in India is that which is called Palimbothra, in the dominions 
of the Prasians.” 

The Aitareya Brahmana distinguishes the Prachyas from the 
Dakshinatyas, Pratichyag, Udlchyas, and Madhyamas, and defines 
them as the Eastern peoples who were ‘anointed for overlordship'. 
It suggests that they were the ruling peoples who lived to the east 
of the territories of the Kurus, the Panchalas, the Vasas and the 
U4lnaras. The Kurus and the rest were the typical Midlanders 
( Madhyamas )^. 

If we take the name Prachyas in the Aitareya Brahmana and Great 
Epic sense, the Prasii of the Greek writers must be treated as the 
Eastern peoples of India identical with the Gangaridai or Gangaridse. 
But this equation is not maintainable in view of the fact that 
Megasthenes definitely represents the Prasians as the ruling people 
of Palibothra, i.e., the capital of Magadha, from which circumstance 
they were also known by the name of Palibothris, i.e., Pataliputrians.® 

Megasthenes introduces the Gangaridai in connection with the 
Ganges system of rivers and the Ganges' course, both of which he 
correctly described. In one passage he says, “Now this river, which 
at its source is 30 stadia broad, flows from north to south, and empties 
its waters into the ocean forming the eastern boundary of the 


^ MoCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 66f. 66, 67, 

* Aitareya Br.. VIII. 14 ; EtasySm prSchyarp dis'i ye keoha 

Prachyanaip rajSnah samrajySyaiva te abhiehichyante. .^cording to 
the MahSbhSrata, too (Sabha-Digvijayaparva, 29. 1, ff.), the Eastern countries were 
those which lay to the east of Kuru-PaSohala. 

Baychaudhuri, op.cit, p. 184, 

* MoCrindle, Ancient India, Fragm. LVI, B of Megasthenes, p. 161. This led 
General Cunningham (Ancient Geography.) to suggest that Prasii 4s only the 
Greek form of Palas'a or Parasha, which is an actual and welbknown name of 
Magadha, of which Palibothra was the capital. It obtained this name from the 
PalSs^a or Butea frondosa^ which still grows as luxuriantly in the province as in the 

time of Hi wen Thsang..,..,Curtius.calls the people Pharrasii, which is an almost 

exact transcript of the Indian name PSrasiya, The Praxiakos of Aelian is only the 
derivative from Palf^saka’, 
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Gangaridai, a nation which possesses a vast force of the largest 
sized animals."^ 

In another passage, he observes : “...it flows out with a gentle 
current, being at the narrowest eight miles and on the average a 
hundred stadia, in breadth, and never of less depth than twenty 
paces ( one hundred feet) in the final part of its course, which is 
through the country of the Gangarides.”® 

He clearlyd efines the Gangarides as a people who lived ‘in the 
farthest off part^ and whose king possessed ‘1000 horse, 700 elephants, 
and 60,000 foot in apparatus of war.’ They -are distinguished from a 
very powerful nation who occupied an extremely populous island in 
the Ganges, and whose king kept ‘under arms 50,000 foot and 
4000 horse.’^ 

From Pliny’s account of the Palibothri, it appears that the 
Gangaridai represented all peoples who lived along the whole extent 
of the Ganges’ course, while, in one context at any rate, Megasthenes 
seems to make ‘the Gangarides a branch of Kalingae : Gangaridum 
Calingarum Regia.* Pliny, too, ‘mentions the Macco-Calingae and 
Gangarides-Calingae as separate peoples from the Calingae.” ' “The 
tribes called Calingae”, says Megasthenes, ‘‘are nearest the sea, and 
higher up are the Nandei, and the Malli in whose country is 
Mount Mallus, the boundary of all that district being the Ganges.” 
From this McCrindle concludes that ‘the Gangaridae or Gangarides 
occupied the region corresponding roughly with that now called 
Lower Bengal and consisted of various indigenous tribes, which in 
course of time became more or less Aryanised.”'* 

The Allahabad stone-pillar inscription of Samudragupta leads us 
to think that probably the task of subduipg such eastern frontier 
countries as Samatata (East Bengal), Davaka and Kamaropa (Assam) 
was left to him to accomplish. The Great Epic account of Bhlma’s 
military expedition in the eastern region envisages the conquest of 
the whole of Bengal and Assam and agrees in all important respects 
with Hwen Thsang’s travels. The Mahabharata account may not, 
therefore, speak of an earlier state of things. But from this account 

_f__ __ 

^ Ibidf p. 82, Fragm. 1. 

* Ibid, p. 160, Fragm. LVI. B. 

• Ibid, p. 160, Fragm. LVI. B. 

♦ Ibid, p. 187. 

^ CanQingham, Ancient Geography, p. 518 f, 

* McCrindle, op. oii. p. 186, 
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and Hwen Thsang's itinerary, it may be inferred that the Gangaridae 
as a people allied to the Calingae were no other than the dwellers of 
Tamralipta and Suhma, in short, of the modern district of Midnapore, 
The inclusion of this part of Bengal in Anoka’s domain proper is 
suggested, as we saw, by the Pali tradition. As for other parts of 
Bengal, including the district of Purnea on the river Kau^ikl, now 
included in the province of Behar, it is not impossible that those 
adjoining the Middle Country came within Anoka’s domain proper, 
although we must wait for a more positive evidence to establish it. 

^ 2. Extent of Emnire :—Anoka's earthly empire consisted of his 
domain proper and the semi-independent tribal territories (R.E, V, 
E.B. XIII). On the north, it was bounded by the Himalayan range. 
On the south, it abutted on the independent but friendly territories of 
the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the Keralaputras, and the 
Tamraparnyas (R.E. II, R.E. XIII). On the east, it extended as far 
as to the Bay of Bengal, at least after the annexation of Kalinga. 
On the west, it extended as far as to the Arabian sea. And on the 
north-west, it bordered on the independent but friendly Asiatic 
territory of Antiyoka ( Antiochus II Theos, king of Western Asia 
and Syria). 

“Alexander indeed,” says Arrian, “came and overthrew all in war, 
all whom he attacked, ajd would even have conquered the whole 
world had his army been willing to follow him. On the other hand, 
a sense of justice, they say, prevented any Indian king from attempt¬ 
ing conquest beyond the limits of India.”^ According to Megasthenes, 
the western side of India was bounded by the river Indus.® But 
since the treaty following the Seleukidan war with Chandragupta 
the Maurya empire extended not only beyond the Indus but also 
beyond the Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges to include in it the four 
former Greek satrapies of “the Paropanisadai, Aria, and Arachosia, 
the capitals of which were respectively Kabul, Herat, and Kandahar, 
and also Gedrosia, the modern Belochistan,” in short, the whole of 
Belochistan and Eastern Afghanistan. 

Pliny rightly observes ; “Many writers, however, do not give the 
river Indus as the western boundary of India,* but include within it 

four satrapies.making the river Cophes^ its furthest limit, though 

others prefer to consider all these belonging to the Arii. Many 

1 Ibid p. 209. 

* Ibid, pp. 29, 47 f. 

* i,f., Kabul, of. I,A., V. pp. 829, 880 ; MoOrindle, Ancient India, p. 168. 
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writers further include in India even the city of Nysa and Mount 

Merus. They include also the Astakani^ in whose country the 

vine grows abundantly .”2 

As regaads the geographical extension of Bharatavarsha or India 
proper, there is hardly any material difference to be noticed between 
the foreign and native accounts. 

According to Eratosthenes and Megasthenes, for instance, **India 
is bounded on the eastern side, right towards the south, by the great 
ocean 5 - its northern frontier is formed by the Kaukasos (Himalayan) 
range as far as the junction of that range with Taurus • and the 
boundary towards the west and the north-west, as far as the great 
ocean, is formed by the river Indus.* 

To the same effect is the description of Diodorus, according to 
whom "India, which is in shape quadrilateral,^ has its eastern as well 
as western side bounded by the great sea, but on the northern side 
it is divided by Mount Hemodos (Himadri) from that part of Skythia 
which is inhabited by those Skythians who are called the Sakai, 
while the fourth or western side is bounded by the river called 
the Indus.**^ 

As described by Hwen Thsang, “The countries embraced under 
the term of India (In*tu, anciently called Shin-tu, Hien-tau ) are 
generally spoken of as the five Indies.^ In circuit this country is 
about 90,000 li (15,000 miles) • on three sides it is bordered by the 
great sea • on the north, it is backed by the Spowy Mountains. The 
north part is broad, the southern part is narrow.^^^'* 

The Markandeya Purana describes India as a typical peninsula 
with the great sea on the south, west and east, and the Himalaya on 

^ Same as Assakanae, Assakeni, AsBakanoi, Aspagani, Aspagonae, Sk. 
As'vaganah, As'vakah, from which the modern name Afgan may be derived. 

* McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 160. 

» p. 48. 

^ The idea of the quadrilateral shape is derived from the Indian word 
chaturantS. This need not, however, ^rouble us. In the Great Epic the topo¬ 
graphical shape of India is likened to that of *a bended bow of which the string 
being pulled by the hand forms an apex at Dhanushkoti.’ Hwen Thsang represents 
it figuratively by the shape of a half-moon. In the Pali MahSgovinda Suttanta, 
the topographical outline of India is represented by the shape of a bullook-oart 
with its face towards the south ( uttarepa Jayataxp, dakkhinena sakatamukhaip ). 
B. 0. Law, op.cit., p. 18. 

® McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 29. 

^ Sec^l) Buddhist Beoords> I, p. 70, 
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the north, ^ and gives it a length of 1,000 yojanas from south 
to north. ^ 

The name Bharatavarsha is not employed by the Buddhists 
to denote India ^ their familiar term is Jambudvipa. This Jambu- 
dvlpa may, for all practical purposes, be treated as India proper plus 
the inhabited tracts in the Himalayan region extending as far 
north as the Altyn range, if not still further up, as far west as 
the Hindukush range, and as far east as the Namkiu mountains. 
Jambudvipa, as defined in Buddhist literature, is the southern 
subcontinent of the mainland of Asia, situated to the south of Mount 
Sumeru and between the two subcontinents of Aparagoyana and 
Purvavideha, situated respectively to the west and east of the same 
mount. It excludes the eight upadvipas or adjoining islands of 
Bharatavarsha, Tamraparna ( Ceylon ) included. 

A^oka^s empire was not co-extensive with either Bharatavarsha 
or Buddhist Jambudvipa in so far as it excluded from it the indepen¬ 
dent territories of the Antas in the south ; it was wider than both 
in so far as it included within it the four Greek satrapies in 
Afghanistan and Beluchistan. As regards its extension towards the 
north beyond the Himalayas, it is slill a disputed question, and it 
largely depends, as we shall see further on, on the determination of 
the territories of the Nabha-lines of ruling tribes. 

Jules Bloch is said so have once casually remarked that the 
inscriptions of A6oka afford data for the first linguistic survey of 
India. But one may go even further and say that they afford data 
also for the first geographical survey of India. Accordingly, in 
connection with A^oka^s empire, we may examine with profit 
the nature of the light these records throw on the traditional 
divisions of India. 

Though the definition varies with diffeaent authorities, the geo- 
grapnical divisions of India are generally enumerated as five, viz,y the 
Eastern ( Prachya, Purvanta, Parvade6a ) | the Southern (Dakshii^xa, 
Dakshinapatha, Dakshiiiatya) j the Western (Pratichya, Aparanta, 
Pa6chadde6a ) ; the Northern, better the North-Western { tjrddhva, 
Udichya, Uttarapatha ) ; and the Middle ( Madhyama, Madhyade6a, 


^ MSrkan^eya FurSi^a, Gh. 57 : Dakshi];iaparato asya pUrvei^a oha mahodadhil;i 
Himavat uttare^asya. 

• Of. Vishi;iu PurSi^ia, II, Oh. 8, YojananSm skhasran tu dvipp ’yarp 
dakshipottarat. 
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Antarvedi), The Markan^eja Parana adds two more eivJsJons to 

the usual list of £ve, namely, the Vindhyan ( Vindbyap^isbtba) 
and the Mountainous ( Parvata^rayl). Pali literature, too, speaks 
of a sixth division but terms it the Himalayan (Hemavata, 
Himavanta-padesa). 

The Eastern division was represented, according to the Aitareya 
Brahmana, VIII. 14, by the rulers who were anointed for overlord¬ 
ship (samrajyaya) and passed accordingly as Overlords (Samrat)) | the 
southern division by those of the Satvat race who were anointed for 
military regime ( bhaujyaya ) and passed accordingly as Military 
Chiefs (Bhojas) 5 the Western division by those of the southern and 
western peoples (nichyanam, apachyanam) who were anointed for 
self-rule (svarajyaya) and passed as Self-rulers (Svarnt) ; the Northern 
division by the ruling peoples like the Trans-Himalayan Kurus and 
Madras who were anointed for sovereignty ( vairajyaya ) and passed 
accordingly as Sovereigns ( Virat ) • and the Middle division by the 
ruling peoples like the Kurus, the Panchalas, the Va 6 as and the 
U^inaras who were anointed for kingship (rajyaya ) and passed 
accordingly as Kings ( Kaja 

(a) As to Middle division : The scope of the Middle division 
was gradually widened. Bodhayana placed it between the place of 
disappearance of the Sarasvati ( i.e., Vina^ana ) on the west and the 
Black Forest (Kalakavana) on the east, and between the Himalayas 
on the north and the Paripatra ( Pariyatra ) mountains on the 
south .2 Manuks Middle Country is placed between the Himalayas and 
the Vindhya range and taken to extend from Vina 6 ana as far east as 
Prayaga (Allahabad ).^ Eaja^ekhara extends it further east to 
include Benares.^ The Gopatha Brahmana includes in it not only 
Ka 6 i and Ko 6 ala but also Anga and Magadha.^ The Pali definition 
extends it still further east to include the country of Kajangala 
which is the modern district of Santal Parganas,^ while ultimately 
in the Divyavadana definition it includes even Pundravardhana or 
North Bengal.’^ 


^ Aitareya Brahmaija, VIII. 14 j Kaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 188 f. 

^ Bodhayana, DharmasUtra, I. 1. 22. 

* Meuiu, II. 21. 

* Kavyamimarpsa, p. 98 j B. C. Law, India As Described p. 16. 

" Gopatha Br. II. 0 1 Eayohaudhuri, op. cit., p. 66. 

’ Malalaaekera, Dictionary, II, p. 418 f., B.O. Law, India As Described, p, 19 f. 
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As defined in Pali, the eastern frontier of the Middle Country lay 
to the east of Maba^ala beyond the township of Kajangala. It was 
bounded on the south-east by the river called Salalavatl, on the south 
by the town of Satakarriika' which was probably the place of origin of 
the Satakarnis, on the west by the Brahman village of Sthuna, and on 
the north by the Uslradhvaja mountain near Kankhal.^ 

The countries of Kuru and Panchala, Anga and Magadha, Kasi 
Ko4ala, Salva and Matsya, Vasa and U^inara were contained in the 
Middle Country, according to the Gopatha Brahmana. The Pali list 
includes also the countries of Vriji and Malla, Chedi and Vatsa, and 
associates Surasena with Matsya instead of Salva. 

It may, upon the whole, be premised that the Middle Country as 
known to the early Buddhists" covered that middle part of Northern 
India which was watered by the entire Ganges system of rivers'^ to 
the exclusion of those which now flow through Bengal. 

This division is outlined on the north by Asoka^s Rock Edicts at 
Kalsi (Dehra Dun), Minor Pillar inscriptions at Lumbini and 
Nigliva (Nepalese Tarai) and pillars and Pillar Edicts at Lauriya 
Nandangarh and Rampurva (Champaran district), on the east by his 
Pillar inscription and palace at Kumrahar, Patna, on the south by 
his Minor Rock inscription at Sahasram (Shahbad district, Behar), 
and on the south-west and west by his pillar at Samka^ya, Schism 
pillar inscriptions at Sanchi and Kosam, Minor Rock inscripion at 
Bairat, Pillar inscriptions at Mlrath and Topra, and Rock Edicts at 
Kalsi. It was wholly included in his domain proper and empire. 

(b) As to Vindhyan division : The northern boundary of the 
Southern division was gradually pushed further and further south 
from the Ganges to the Pariyatra and Vindhya mountains, to the 
Narmada and the upper Godavari. Raja^ekhara places it to the 
south of Mahlshmatl, once the capital of AvantI and now identified 
with Mandhata on the Narmada. While commenting on Hwen 
Thsang^s five Indies, Cunningham takes Southern India to denote 


^ Malalasekera is the first scholar to correct the name from Setakannika to 
Satakannika. See Dictionary, II, p. 419. 

* Bayohaudhuri, op. cit, p. 55. 

* In commenting on Hwen Thsang’s five Indies, Cunningham (Ancient Geo¬ 
graphy of India) takes Central India to comprise the whole of the Gangetic 
provinoes from ThSneswar to the head of the Delta, and from the Himalayas 
to the banks of the NarmadSL. 

10 
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'the whole of the peninsula from Nasik on the west and Ganjam on 
the east, including the modern districts of Berar and Telingana/ 

As I have sought to maintain,^ Dakshinapatha was at first the 

name of a trade-route, the Southern High Koad, which extended from 

Rajagyiha, the old capital of Magadha, to Pratishthana (modern 

Paithan) opposite Nasik on the right bank of the upper Godavari, 

not far from its source. Its extension may be divided into two 

stages, as pointed out by Rhys Davids, vizs, (i) North to South- 
/ 

west, from Sravasti to Pratishthana • and (ii) North to South-east, 
from Sravasti to Rajagriha. The main stopping places between 
Sravasti and Pratishthana, beginning from the north, were Saketa, 
Kau^ambl, Vanasa (otherwise called Tumbavana or Vana-S'ravastI), 
Vidi^a, Gonarda (afterwaads called Godhapura), UjjayinI (the later 
capital of AvantI), and Mahlshmatl (the earlier capital of AvantI). 
And the principal stopping places between Rajagriha and S'ravastI, 
beginning from south-east, were Nalanda, Pataliputra, Vai^all, 
Bhaiidagrama, Hastigrama, Pava, Kusinara, Kapilavastu, and 
S'vetavya.^ By the expressions, Pataliputrah Dakshiiiapathe and 
Avantl-Dakkhinapathe, one should understand either 'Pataliputra and 
AvantI on the Southern Road^ or ‘Pataliputra and AvantI in 
Dakshii^iapatha,-' In the latter case, we may presume that Dakshiiia- 
patha as the Southern Road lent its name to the countries below the 
Ganges and above the Godavari across which it lay.'^ When the 
name Dakshinapatha or Dakshinatya came to be applied to Southern 
India below the Pariyatra and Vindhya mountains or below the 
Narmada and Mahanadi, it simply meant the Deccan peninsula to 
which the Southern, better South-western, Road ultimately led. 

The Markandeya Purana characteristically suggests a Vindhya- 
prishtha or Vindhyan division in between the Middle aud Eastern 
divisions on the north and the Southern division on the south, and 
locates it to the east of the Western division. Its southern boundary is 
roughly the Narmada on the west, the Mahanadi on the east, and the 
Vindhya range in the middle. The Purana locates in it such typical 
peoples with their territories as the Uttamarnas,^ Da6ar^as, Bhojas, 


^ Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri and Ehandagiri Caves, Notes. 

* Buddhist India, p. 106. 

• Even now a portion of Central India to the north of the Vindhya range is 
known as Deccan. 

Evidently the same people as the Uttamas in the MahSbhSrata, VI. 9. 41. Cf. 
the name Utamabhadra in the NSsik Cave inscription of UsavadSta, 
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Kishkindhyas, Anapas, Avantis,^ Virahotras,* Karashas, Malajas 
(Malayas),^ Mekalas*^ and Utkalas. 

The northern boundary of this division which really formed the 
southern fringe of the Middle and Eastern divisions may easily be 
taken to be indicated by the Eupnath and Sahasram copies of M.E.E. 
Its western boundary may similarly be taken to be indicated by the 
Schism Pillar inscription at Sanchl. 

(c) As to Western division : The Western division of India is 
outlined by Ai^oka^s Kock inscriptions at Sopara and Girnar in the 
west, and the Sahchl copy of the Schism Pillar Edict and the Bairat 
copy of M.E.E. in the east. This division contained his westernmost 
province of AvantI with its viceregal headquarters at Ujjayini. 
Kau^arnbi, Sanchl, i.e., Vidi4a, and Ujjayini were situated on the 
Southern Eoad. Bairat (Viratanagara) in the modern state of Jaipur 
was the capital of the Matsya country which, according to Bhandar- 
kar, comprised parts of Alwar, Jaipur and Bharatpur."’ Eastern 
Matsya itself, like Vatsa with Kau^ambl as its capital, was included 
in the Midland or Middle Country. 

The Sopara set of A^oka^s Eock Edicts was incised at S'urparaka, 
which was known in the Buddha’s time as a famous sea-porb in 
Sunaparanta, simply called Aparanta in the Pali Chronicles and the 
Samanta-pasadika. But it would seem that the Pali Sunaparanta is the 
same territorial name as Kukkuraparanta,^’^ The name Kukkuraparanta 
occurs in the Nasik Cave inscription of Vasishthlputra pulumayi 
along with Surashtra, Anupa, Vidarbha, and Akaravanti, and in the 
Junagarh Rock inscription of Eudradaman I along with Akaravanti, 
Anupa, Anarta, Surashtra, S'vabhra, Marukachchha, Sindhu-Sauvira, 
Nishada tracts, and the like, the dominions mentioned in Rudrada- 


^ Their territory must have been the Yindhyan Avanti or what is called 
Purvavanti in the Junagarh Rook inscription of Rudradaman I. 

* Their territory may be best identified with Barhut of which the more correct 
form is Berhut. 

* Obviously the same as the people called Malayas in the Nasik Cave inscrip¬ 
tion of Usavadata. 

* Their name is still preserved in the name of the Maikal range, a part of the 
^iksha mountains, to which the source of the two rivers, Narmada and Son, may 
be traced. 

* Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p, 68. 

® In the Pali Nemi-Jataka, the word sona (sk. s'vanah) stands for sunakha, 
meaning *dogs\ i.e., kuknra or kukkura* 
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man's inscriptions being the typical countries of the Western division. 
The Kavya-mimamsa list of such countries contains, among others, 
the name of Surashtra, Bhfigukachchha (Pali Bharukachchha), 
Eachchha, Anarta and Arvuda (Abu). The Markandeya Purana, 
which contains a longer list, mentions, inter alia, the name of Nasika, 
Surashtra, Kachchha, Avanti, Arvuda, Tripura and Vidi^a, while, 
according to Hwen Thsang, the Western division appears to have 
comprised ‘Sindh, Western Rajputana, Cutch, Gujarat, and a portion 
of the adjoining coast on the lower course of the Narmada.'^ The 
countries from the Mahabharata lists, which may be located in the 
same division, include Aparamatsya, Kantara, Avanti, Arvuda, Apara 
Kuntibhoja, Surashtra, S'Urparaka, Nishada, Kalamukha (a cannibal 
tract), Kachchha Kukkura, Kundaparanta, and the like.'^ * 

In the opinion of Bhagawanlal Indraji Aparanta denoted the 
whole western sea-board of Western India. But in the case of 
Sanaparanta or Kukuraparanta, as distinguished from Aparanta as 
the name of the Western division, Aparanta had presumably a 
limited territorial extension, which is represented now by Northern 
Konkan. Probably the whole of Konkan, north of Karnata, was 
sought to be denoted by the compound name Sanaparanta or 
Kukuraparanta, which was the south-western destination of a caravan 
route extended from the Southern Road*. The Mahabharata 
mentions two Kukura countries, one of which, namely, that which 
is not connected with Aparanta, might perhaps be located in North 
Kathiawar near Anarta'^. 

I cannot agree with Dr. Sircar that Marukachchha, distinguished 
in the Marbapdeya Purana from Kachchha (Cutch), is a compound 
of two territorial names, namely, Maru denoting Western Rajputana 
and Kachchha denoting Cutch.' It is evidently a variant of 
Bharukachchha or Bhrigukachchha (modern Broach, Barygaza of 
the Periplus). Marukachchha, as its name implies, was indeed a 
Desert Cutch, but the desert was not the Kantara or Marukantara of 
Western Rajputana ; it was the desert adjoining Surashtra or Gujarat. 


^ Cunningham, Ancient Geography, p. 690 ; B.C. Law, India Aa Described, p. 78f. 

* Mahabharata, II. 81, VI. 9, 

' From SUnaparanta Funna Thera ‘went with a caravan to Savatthi.’ 
TberagathO-Commentary, I, p. 166 ; Malalasekera, Dictionary, ii, p. 1210. 

* Mahabharata associates the Kukhuras with the Das'arnas (VI. 9. 42), and 
with the Konka^as and others in ibid, VI, 9, 60. 

* Select Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 17!i!. 
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The Girnar version of Anoka’s Rock Edicts was incised at 
Girinagara, the capital of Surashtra, now identified with South 
Kathiawar. It is not improbable that in Anoka's time the whole 
of Gujarat, including Anarta, was within the jurisdiction of 
Sjurashtra. 

(d) As to Southern division : Anoka’s empire excluded the 
independent but- friendly territories of the Cholas, the Pandyas, the 
Satiyaputras, the Keralaputras and the Tamraparnyas but included 
those of the Andhras, the Parinda-Paradas and other Aparantas. 
It included also the entire territory of the Kalingas. We have two 
sets of Aiioka's Rock and Separate Rock Edicts within the newly 
created province of Kalinga, viz., one set in the Puri district and 
the other in the district of Ganjam. Both of these districts are 
included in the modern province of Orissa. 

According to the Great Epic tradition, the territory of the 
Kalingas, which was reachable by a route along the seat-coast from 
the Ganges’ mouth' and lay beyond Tamralipti, Karvata and Suhma®, 
included the river Vaitarani, if it was not exactly its northern 
boundary.^ Its southern limit along the sea-coast may be guessed 
from the position of Anoka’s Rock inscriptions at Jaugada in the 
district of Ganjam as well as from the fact that Dantapura near 
Chicacole* (Dantakura of the Great Epic, V. 48. 76, and Palura of 
the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions) is mentioned in the Pali 
Mahagovinda Suttanta as the ancient capital of Kalinga. Ray- 
chaudhuri may be right in suggesting that probably the name of 
Dantapura is still preserved in that of the fort of Dantavaktra in 
Ganjam.2 It is evident from the Hathigumpha inscription that the 
kingdom of Kalinga included Prithudaka or Pithupda on the sea- 
coast, which was situated near the river Langala (Languliya)". 
Hence it may be safely presumed that Kalinga comprised the whole 

^ Mahabharata, Vanaparva, 114, 4. 

• Ibidy Sabhaparva, 30, 24-25. 

• Ibidy 114. 4 ; ete Kaliogalj yatra Vaitarani nadi. Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 76. 

^ Of. Sylvain Le'vi, Pre-Aryan et Pre-Dravidian dans 1 Inde, J. A., Julli et 
Septembre, 1928 ; also I. A., 1926 (May), p. 94 f. 

® Pliny says, ^*From the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Oalingae and the town 
of Dandagula 625 miles.” Yule identifies Cape Calingaon as Point Godavari. 
MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 144. 

• Aco. to Pliny, the Calingae were nearest the pea. QL I. A., 1877, MoCrindle, 
Ancient Jndia, p. 62, 
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of the sea-coast from at least the river Vaitarani to the Languliya 
and abutted on the borders of the Andhra territory ^ 

The river Salalavat! (Saranavatl, Svarnavatl), which formed the 
south-eastern limit of the Buddhist Midland, may indeed be identified 
with the modern Svarnarekha'*^ which divides the state of Mayurbhanj 
and the district of Baleswar from *that of Midnapore. Some of 
the hilbtribes and a branch of the Kalingas (say, the Madrakalingas 
of the Great Epic, VI. 9. 42, the Modogalingae of Pliny)^ may be 
placed in the region between the Suvarnarekha and the Vaitarani. 

The independent territories in the south lay, according to the 
specification suggested by A4oka himself, below the province of 
Kalinga on the east, the southernmost province in the middle, and the 
province of Avanti on the west. It lay also below the Andhra and 
Parinda-Parada territories on the east, and the territories of the 
Rashtrikas and Bhojakas and their offshoots in the middle and on the 
west. And so far as A^oka^s inscriptions are concerned, the most 
eastern point of the dividing line is represented by the Rock inscrip¬ 
tions at Jaugada, the central part by those at Yerragudi, Brahmagiri 
and Gavlmath, and the most western point by those at Sopara. On 
the east, the southern limit of A^oka^s empire can indeed be pushed 
as far south as the upper Pennar, the region between this river on 
the south and the Krishna on the north being included in it. On 
the west the same may be pushed as far south as the tract about 
Karnataka. In the middle, A6oka^s empire may be easily taken to 
have comprised the northern part of Mysore which is watered by the 
Tungabhadra and its southern tributaries. Whether or not the most 
southern limit of the same can be pushed further below depends 
largely on the location of Suvarnagiri, which waa,th^ viceregal head¬ 
quarters of the Southern province. 

As for Suvarnagiri, Mookerji (Asoka, p. 107 f.) inclines to think 
that “from its name, the ‘gold mounP, the place might be in the 
ancient gold-mining areas, and this edict (M.R.E.) has been found at 
Maski near Raichur, which shows numerous traces of ancient gold 
workings, a shaft of which is the deepest in the world known so far 
(Hyderabad Arch. Series, No. 1).^^ This is identified by Hultzsch 
with Eanakagiri, south of Maski. 

^ Bayohaudhuri, op, cit., pp. 75, 251. 

* B. C. Law, India as Described, p. 26. 

' MoOrindle, Ancient India, p. 184, 
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The proposed identification of Suvarnagiri with Kanakagiri, 
‘south of Maski and north of the ruins of Vijayanagara^, is unconvinc¬ 
ing for the simple reason that the Maski copy of M.R.E. differs 
materially from the Isila version in Northern Mysore. In the 
neighbourhood of Suvarnagiri one must expect' not only a text of 
M.R.B. which is similar to that of the Isila version but also a set of 
Rock Edicts.^ The Yerragudi rock in the Karnool district, bearing 
as it does a complete set of Rock Edicts besides a version of M.R.E., 
which is substantially the same as that of Rrahmagiri, Siddapura and 
Jatinga Rameswara, satisfies, no doubt, this twofold test. But this 
rock, as appears from the M,R E. incised on it, was situated rather 
within the jurisdiction of a Rajjuka than within that of a Viceroy- 
in-Council. 

One must search for Suvarnagiri farther south in Mysore and in 
the upper valleys of the Kaverl. The Ramayana refers to a great 
mountain by the name of Ayomukha, which abounded in metallic 
ores and which lay in the centre of territories of the Andhras, the 
Pundras, the Cholas, the Pandyas and the Keralas and in a sandal 
district near the valleys of the Kaverl.- 

The territories around A^oka^s southernmost province below the 
Vindhya, below the Narmada and the Godavari, were, according to 
A^oka^s own showing (R.E. II, V, XIII), those of the Andhras and 
Parinda-Paladas and the countries of the Cholas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras, 
Keralaputras and Tamraparnyas. These are obviously the territories 
mentioned in the Ramfiyaria (IV. 41.8-20 in which, however, we have 
the Pundras instead of Asoka^s Parindas, and the Keralas in place of 
of A6oka^s Satiyaputras and Keralaputras. 

(e) As to North-western division : Uttarapatha and Dakshina- 
patha, as I am inclined to think, are two relative terms and 
both denoted at first two high roads or caravan routes, the former 
the Northern, better North-Western Road, and the latter the 
Southern, better South-Western Road, each with its various 


^ One may reject on the same ground Eayohaudhuri’s tentative suggestion as 
to the site of Suvarnagiri being in the neighbourhood of Waghli in Khandesh. 
(Political Hstory, p. 257.) Of. the city of Suvarna-parvata in the Hitopades'a. 

* Eamayapa, IV. 41. 12-14 ; 

Tathaiv-AndhraipB' cha Pu^idrSuis' oha Cholaip Papdyaips'oha Keralan I 
AyomukhaS cha gantavyah parvato dhSitumanditah ii 
Viohitras'ikharah s'riman ohitra-pushpita-kananal,! I 
saohandanavanades'o margitavyo mahSgiriti I) 
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branches and extensions. Several roads having started from 
the main halting places on the South-Western Road, such as Sravasti 
Saketa, Kau^ambl and Mathura on the right bank of the Yamuna, 
merged iff the North-Western Road (Uttarapathenahritab, to use 
the phrase of Panini, V. 1. 77), and several roads having branched off 
from the North-Western, led to different destinations, such as 
Srughna, i e., Dehra Dun, Kekaya, and Sindhu-Sauvira. The well- 
known destination of the main road was Taksha^ila (Pali Takkasila, 
modern Taxila). The Ramayana speaks of two routes, longer and 
shorter, by which one might travel from Ayodhya (Oudh) to the 
Kekaya capital in Uttarapatha and back.^ The Kekaya territory 
itself “lay between the Vipa6a or Beas and abutted on the Gandharva 
or Gandhara Vishaya.”- 

Some of the roads that branched off from the South-Western 
Road passed through the Maru-kantara or great desert of Rajputrinn. 
The Mahaniddesa, the Serissaka story in the Peta and Vim4na 
Vatthus,as well as some of the Jatakas mention the names of different 
parts of the North-Western Road which, like the main road, lent 
their names to the places in the Uttarapatha division across whic^h 
they lay."'^ Panini^s aphorism, too, suggests that all these went 
together into the make-up of the Uttarapatha or North-Western 
Road.^ 

Thus from the point of view of the Buddhist Midland the 
Uttarapatha was rather the Western North-Western than the 
Northern division of India. With Manu the river Dyishadvati was 
the dividing line between the Midland and the North-Western region, 
while Rajasekhara takes the latter to have extended westward from 
Pfithudaka (modern Pehoa) near modern Thaneswar. 

Broadly speaking, the North-Western division comprised that 
portion of India which was and is watered by the entire Indus 
system of rivers, and* was and is placed between the river Dribhadvat! 


^ Ramayana, II. 67. 7, et seqq., VIL 118-14. 

* Rayohaudhuri, op.cit., p. 62f. 

• Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions, Notes ; B. C. Law, India As Described, p. 
69f. Note that the same set of names, as convincingly shewn by Sylvain Le'vi in 
his Etudes Asiatique^ ii, p. 45f. (cf. also R, C. Majumdar’s Survarnadvipa, i, p. 66f.), 
was applied subsequently to denote the different parts or stages of an Eastern or 
North-eastern trade-route connecting Eastern India with China and Java through 
Further India. 

^ B. 0. Law, India As Described, p. 71. 
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on the south-east and the Kubha or Kabul on the north-west. For 
Hwen Thsang, as made out by Cunningham, this division ‘comprises 
the Panjab proper including Kashmir and the adjoining Hill States 
with the whole of Eastern Afghanistan beyond the Indus and the 
present Cis-Sutlej States to the west of Sarasvati river/ 

The North-Western division of A6oka‘s time may be supposed to 
have comprised not only the whole of the Punjab, Sind and North- 
Western Frontier provinces but also Beluchistan and Eastern 
Afghanistan. So far as the inscriptions of A4oka along the banks of 
the Yamuna go, the Midland would seem to have included in it the 
region between this river and the Drishadvati. 

In Pali literature Ka^mira and Gandhara are excluded from the 
Haimavata division or the Himalayan region (Himavantappadesa),^ 
and Vajira is distinguished from Uttarapatha.^ The Dipavamsa 
uses the name Apararajagiri^ as a substitute for Vajira,^ which may 
be identified with the modern Bajauri in the North-West Frontier 
province. 

The Uttarapatha division of India including the modern state of 
Kashmir and Jammu as well as the four Greek satrapies ceded by 
Seleukos Nikator to Chandragupta Maurya is represented by Anoka’s 
North-Western Province and the semi-independent tribal states of 
the Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandharas and other Aparantas. The 
southern boundary of these tribal states is indicated by the Shahbaz- 
garhi and Mansehra sets of Anoka's Kock inscriptions. 

(f) As to Himalayan division : The Himalayan region (Hima- 
vanta-padesa) of Jambudvlpa extended northward, according to Pah 
legends, as far as the south side of Mount Sumeru (Pali Sineru). 
The Gandhamadana range with its two branches called Narada and 
Parvata is located in it. This range was penetrated by the ancient 
hermits. It contained seven great lakes, the two of which, viz.^ the 


^ Dlpavanisa, XXI i Mahavamsa, XXI. 25, 41. 

* This is inferred from the name of the Buddhist sects called Hemavata, 
UttarSpathaka and Vajiriya in the Katbavatthu—Commentary, p. 8. The MahS- 
vamsa, V. 12, 13, omits the UttarSpathakas from the list. 

* MahSvaiusa, V. 12, speaks of such Buddhist sects of India as the Hajagiriya, 
Siddhatthika, Puibbaseliya and Aparaseliya, all of whom are represented by 
Buddhagbosa in bis KathavatthU'Commentary as offshoots of the Andhaka 
(Andhra) sect. 

^ Buddhavaipsa, XXVIII. 8 j Dlpavarpsa, III. 20; Malalasekera, Dictionary, 
II, p. 810. 
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Anotatta (Anavatopta) and the Chh&ddanta (Sbaddanta) are frequently 
mentioned in the Jatakas and several Buddhist legends including 
those of A6oka.^ These lakes may even be seen today situated 
between the Great Himalayan range on the south and the Altyn 
range on the north. Anotatta Lake which is identified by Dr. Law 
with Manas Sarovar^ is said to have been surrounded by five 
mountain peaks. 

A more or less clear idea of this part of Jambudvlpa may be 
formed from the Great Epic description of Arjuna's northern military 
expedition®, and Hwen Thsang's travels, as we shall see anon in 
connection with the Haimavata division of India and the Central 
Himalayan extension of Anoka’s empire. 

The southern boundary of this division of India and Anoka’s 
empire is indicated by the Kalsi set of Rock Edicts, the A^okan 
monoliths at Nigllva, Lumbinl and those in the district of Champaran. 
ASoka evidently locates in it the semi-independent tribal states of 
the Nabhakas and Nabha-lines. 

(g) As to Eastern division : The Prachya or Eastern division 
may be defined as consisting of the easternmost portion of Northern 
India extending as far north-east as the Patkai, Naga and 
Chin Hills. In Anoka’s time it must have comprised the province of 
Assam and the state of Manipur, as well as that portion of Bengal 
which lay beyond his domain proper and outside the Buddhist 
Midland as defined in the Divyavadana. 

The western limit of this division is roughly indicated by the 
Pillars and Pillar inscriptions of ASoka in the district of Champaran 
and the southern limit by the Dhauli set of Rock Edicts. The 
eastern extension of his empire through Nepal and Assam depends 
on that of the semi-independent territories of the Nabha-lines of the 
ruling tribes. 

A. Aparantas and Atavis as determinants : The position of 
Anoka’s empire thus made out may be further tested by A6oka's 
statements concerning certain semi-independent ruling peoples within 
his empire, all of whom are broadly termed Aparantas. The Yaunas, 

* Dlpavaqisa, VI i MahSvauiea, V. 24, 27. 

* B. 0. Law, India As Desoribed, p. lOf. 

' Bead Dr. tfoti Chandra's suggestive article—Geographical and Economic 
Studies in the MabSbhSrata: UpSyana Parva, in the Journal of the U. P. 
Historical Society, Vol. XVI, Pt. II. 
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K&mbojaB and Gandbaras are mentioned in B.E.V. as the most 
typical of such Aparantas belonging to the Uttarapatha and Haima- 
vata divisions, while the Eistika-Petenikas typify these Aparantas 
belonging to the Vindhya, Aparanta and Dakshipapatha divisions. 
The list supplied in R.E. XIII omits from it the name of the 
Gandbaras but adds those of the Nabhakas and Nabhapamktis, 
and replaces the Eistika-Petenikas by the Bhoja-Pitinikas adding 
to them the name of the Andh'ra-Parindas or Andhra-Paradas. We 
are introduced in this very edict also to the Atavis (Atavikas or 
Atavyas) who lived within A ^oka’s empire. It is equally necessary 
to ascertain who they were and what tracts were inhabited by them 
in order to form a correct idea of the extent of Anoka’s empire. 

(i) Ristika-Petenikas, Bhoja-Pitinikas : It may be reasonably 
presumed that A6oka spoke of the Eistika-Petenikas (E.E.V.) and 
Bhoja-Pitinikas (R,E. XIII) and other Aparantas with reference to 
Vindhya region in the broadest sense of the term. There exists a 
sharp difference of opinion on the signification of the two compound 
names. Jayaswal takes each of them to be a combination of two 
names, the Ristikas and the Bhojas representing the non-hereditary 
Eistikas and Bhojas, and the Petenikas the hereditary Ristikas and 
the hereditary Bhojas, while Bhandarkar treats petenika as an 
adjective to the Ristikas and the Bhojas, and takes the two names to 
mean the hereditary Ristikas and the hereditary Bhojas respectively. 
There are two Pali passages in the Anguttara Nikaya, in which 
Eatthika, Pettanika and Gamagamaijika (i.e., Bhojaka) are met with 
as official designations implying the enjoyment of varying degrees of 
sovereignty. In one passage Eatthika and Pettanika seem to go 
together, and in the other, they appear as two different designations. 
Arguing from Buddhaghosa's explanations of the terms, I could not 
help accepting Bhandarkar's interpretation as the more convincing of 
the two. There is even a third interpretation, according to which, the 
Petenikas were the ruling people of Pratishthana (modern Paithan). 
Here the matter needs further orientation. 

Peteijika as a territorial patronymic from Patitthana is improbable. 
Its Pali equivalent is Pettanika beyond doubt. Michelson rightly 
Sanskritises it as Paitraya^ika, which is a patronymic from pitrayana. 
The Aitareya Brahma^a broadly distinguishes between the Bhojapi- 
taras and the Bhojas. In JayaswaPs opinion the intended distinction 
is between the hereditary and non-hereditary Bhojas. The dis¬ 
tinction, as I am now inclined to think, is between the Bhojapitaras 
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and the Bhojaputras, which is to say, between the parent or senior 
Bhojas and the offshoot or junior Bhojas. Jayaswal has obviously 
missed the force of the term Bhojapitarab which is a word like the Pali 
gopitaro,^ meaning the bulls who make seniors or elders among the 
cattle.^ Thus the distinction is betwaen the Pisht^ika-Rilshtrikas 
and Bhojas of the parent stock on the one hand, and their offshoots 
on the other, and not between the hereditary and non-hereditary 
Pishtika«Rashtrikas and Bhojas. The“ Rishtika-Rashtrikas and the 
Bhojas represented the parent tribal States and the Paitrayanikas 
their offshoots,—the branch States. 

Let us now see how far this interpretation tallies with the epi- 
graphic and literary representation of the Rishtika-Rashtrikas, the 
Bhojas and the Paitrayanikas. In R.E V, the Rishtika-Rashtrikas 
and the corresponding Paitrayanikas typify the Aparantas. In R.E. 
XIII, the Paitrayanikas are grouped together with the Bhojas instead 
of with the Rishtika-Rashtrikas. From a comparison of the two state¬ 
ments, it cannot but appear that the Rishtika-Rashtrikas and the 
Bhojas were two allied peoples, while the Paitrayanikas were just 
their offshoots or branches. 

There must have been some definite reason for specifically men¬ 
tioning the Rishtika-Rashtrikas and the Bhojas with their offshoots as 
the typical Aparantas and adding to the list the name of the Andhras 
and the Parinda-Paradas. According to the later traditional definition 
in the Puranas and the Kavyamlmamsa, the Aparantas were the 
peoples within the Western division of India. Buddhaghosa records 
a tradition, according to which the Aparantas were the Indian, 
peoples that were originally immigrants from the Western subconti¬ 
nent called Aparagoyana. of the inhabitants came with 

Maiidhata in pre-historic time) from Aparagoyana to Jambudipa 
and settled down there. The country they colonised was called 
Aparanta.''^ 

In A^okan phraseology, however, the Aparantas should rather be 
taken to stand for the semi-independent ruling races and their 
territories, situated near about the lower end of the Southern or 
South-western Road, in which case it becomes easy to understand 
why they are typified in the edicts of A6oka by the Rishtikas, the 

^ MahSgopSlaka Sutta, Majjhima, I. 

* Qunnarp pitutlhSnaip karonti gopitaro (Buddhaghosa). 

* PapaStohasUdanl, I, p. 484 ; Samangala-vilSsiDl, II, p, 482 ; Malalasekera, 
PicUouary, I, p, 417 *, B. C. Paw, India As Desoribed, p. 2. 
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Bho)as, the Paitrayanikas, the Andhras and Parinda-Paradas, and no 
less to connect them also with Atavis mentioned in E.E. XIII. 

The Khoh Copper-plate inscription of Sarnkshobha connects with 
the kingdom of Dabhala (Bundelkhand) the eighteen Forest kingdoms 
(ashtadafetavi-rajya) ‘the tiny kingdoms that must have extended 
(according to Bhandarkar) from Baghelkhand right up almost to the 
sea-coast of Orissa\^ In other words, going by this opinion, we are 
to locate these Forest kingdoms' in the Vindhya division of India 
^which is said to have been inhabited and ruled, according to the 
Markandeya Purana, by such peoples as the Uttamarnas, the 
Da4arnas, the Bhojas, the Kishkindhyas,^ the Anupas, the 
Tundikeras, the Vindhyan Avantis, the Virahotras, the Karushas. the 
Malajas (Malayas), the Mekalas and the Utkalas. But to be more 
precise, the eighteen Forest kingdoms may be taken to correspond 
to the eighteen Vidyadhara settlements with their sixty towns, 
associated in the Jaina Jambudlva-pannatti with the Vaitadhya or 
Vindhya range. It was undoubtedly with reference to this very 
region that the Jataka tradition speaks of the sixteen Bhoja rulers 
(Bhojaputta)^^ and the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela of the 
Vidyadhara settlements (Vijadharadhivasam) ruled by the Kathikas 
and the Bhojakas enoying varying degrees of sovereignty. Many at 
least of the Forest kingdoms, mentioned in Sumudragupta^s Allahabad 
Stone-pillar inscription, if not all of them, may be confidently referred 
to this very region. If so, the total of eighteen Forest kingdoms or 
Vidyadhara settlements, ruled by the Rashtrikas and the Bhojakas, 
may easily be supposed to have been made up of the sixteen territories 
ruled by the sixteen Bhojaputras, i.e., by the Paitrayanikas and the 
two parent states of the Rishtika Rashtrikas and the Bhojas, which is 
to say, of the Bhojapitaras. The parent state of the Rishtika-Eashtri- 
kas was Rishtika (Pali Atthaka), and that of the Bhojas Vidarbha, 
both of these territories being placed in the Eamayana (iv. 41. 9-11) 
within the belt of the Vindhya,^ the Narmada, the Godavari and 
the Krishna (Krishnavei;ia), along with Avravantl, Avantl, 
Mahishika, Matsya and Kali^ga. Once king Bhimaratha of Vidarbha, 
king Arshtaka of Rishtaka (Atthaka) and king Kalinga of Kalinga 


* As'oka, p. 47. 

* In the MahSbhSrata, II. 81. 17 as well as Samudragupta*s Allahabad Stone- 
pillar inscription, Kishkindh^^S is placed in the Southern division of India. 

* JStaka, i, p. 45 j Samyntta, i, p, 61f. j B. 0. Baw, Geography of Early 
Buddhism, p. 6!^, 
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acknowledged the suzerainty of king Daijdakya of Daijdaki, known 
as Datidakya Bhoja in the Artha^fistra (1. 6). The capital of Dapdaka 
was Kumbhavati according to the Sarabhanga Jataka, Madhumanta 
according to the Bamayana, and Nasika according to the Mahavastu. 
The tradition in the Sarabhanga Jataka and the Artha^astra aver 
that king Dapdakya perished with his kingdom for a heinous sin 
committed by him. It is also important to note that the Markapdeya 
Puraija, the Sarabhanga Jataka and both the Sanskrit Epics speak 
of two Avantis, the Purana of the Vindhyan Avantl and the Aparanta 
Avanti, the Bamayapa of Avravanti and AvantT, the Jataka of the 
kingdom of Canda Pradyota and Avantl, and the Great Epic of the 
Vinda Avanti and the Anuvinda (Upavinda) Avanti. The Purapa 
distinction between the Vindhyan and Aparanta Avantis is evidently 
the same as that made in the Junagarh Bock inscription of 
Budradaman I between the Purvakara and Aparakara Avantis. The 
Great Epic places the two kingdoms of Avanti in the Narmada 
region. ^ 

These facts go to locate the parent states of the Bishtika- 
Bashtrikas and the Bhojas to the south of the two kingdoms of 
Avanti, and, for the matter of that, to the south of the river Tapi or 
Tapti. Modern Berar preserves the reduced identity of the ancient 
territory of Vidarbha, the parent state of the Bhojas, The Hathi- 
gumpha inscription refers to the territory of a S'atakarpi which lay 
on the west side (pachhimadisain) of Kalinga. It alludes also to the 
Vidyadhara tracts, no doubt, in the Vindhya region, which were 
being ruled by the Eashtrikas and the Bhojakas. It is clearly 
suggested that S'atakarpi’s dominions included the town of Asika 
(Eishika) on the river Kaphapernpa (Kyishpavepa, i.e., Kyishpa).® 
This river appears to be no other than the Karavena mentioned in 
the Nasik cave inscription of the time of Nahapana and what is 
wrongly called Kyishpavarpa in the Markapdeya Purapa, having its 
origin in the Sahya mountains or Western Ghats.According to 
the Sankhapala Jataka {No. 524), the river Kappapeppa (variant 
Kappavappa) flowed through the Mahipisakarattha (Mahishaka of 
the Eamayapa, IV. 41. 8-11, Mahishika of the Markapdeya Purapa). 

1 MahSbbSrata. II. 81.10. 

Tatos tenaiva sahito NarmadSm abbito yayan I 

YindSnavindSTa&tau sainyena mabatS Vfitaa 0 

* Ibid, VI. 9.16. 

' TbU fact preolades the possibility of identification of EappapeppS with the 
FennSr. 
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In the Mahabharata, VI. 9.69, the Mahishakas are associated with 
the Vanavasikas, the Kar^atakas, the Vikalpas and the Mashakas. In 
both the Mahabharata and the Ramayana Rishika* (Rishtika)^ is 
associated with Vidarbha (Berar) and distinguished from Mahishaka. 
In the Markaudeya Purapa, on the other hand, Rishika-Rishtika is 
replaced by Maharashtra, while in the pali Chronicles Mahiipsaka 
(Mahisaka)*appears just as another name of Mahisamandala, which 
may be identified with the whole or northern portion of the state 
of Mysore. 

The relative geographical positions of Rishika-Rishtika, Vidarbha 
and AvantI may be inferred from the list of places included in the 
dominions of Gautamlputra S'atakarnl, as well as from the Pali list 
of halting places on the Southern Road. In the Nasik Cave inscrip¬ 
tion of Vasishthiputra Pulumayi, Rishika (Asika, Patanjali's Arshika), 
A^vaka, Mulaka, Surash^ra and Kukkuraparanta (Pali Sunaparanta) 
are evidently mentioned as countries that lay to the south-west and 
west of Vidarbha, which is grouped with Anupa and Akaravantl. 
A similar territorial environment of Akaravantl is suggested also in 
the Junagarh Rock inscription of Rudradaman I, though to the 
exclusion of liishika, Asvaka, Mulaka and Vidarbha. A6vaka and 
Malaka were the two territories situated, according to Pali 
Canonical tradition, opposite each other, on two sides of the 
Godavari, while Pratishthana (modern Paitfadn), the capital of Mulaka, 
was the south-western terminus of the Southern Road. Mulaka on 
the left bank and A4vaka on the right bank of the Godavari were 
evidently situated immediately to the east of Panchavatl and Ndsika, 
both of which were presumably included in the kingdom of Dandaka. 
This may enable us to locate Rishtika-Rashtrika or Maharashtra to 
the west of A6vaka, to the south of Dapfiaka and to the east of 
Sunaparanta, and broadly in the region between the Godavari and 
the KfishnA. Below Sunaparanta containing the Sopara set of 
Anoka’s Rock Edicts lay the coastal territory of Karnflta to the 
east of which and to the south of Rishtika was the territory 
of the Mahishakas who are grouped together with the Vanavasikas 
and the Mushakas. It may be supposed that Vanavasi lay in between 
Maharashtra in the north and Mahishaka in the south and extended 
from North Eandrib as far east as to include in it the south-western 
corner of Hyderabad containing two copies of Anoka's M.R.E. at the 

, ‘ Ibid, VI. 0.64. 

* BSmSyaua, IV, 41. 8-11. 
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town of Kopbal, while Mashaka, the territory of the Mdshakas 
grouped in the Epics and the Pur&rias with the Vanavisikas, may 
be identified with Maski (Mosage) in the district of Baichur, 
Hyderabad, within the angle formed by the Kfishij4 and its lower 
tributary called Tungabhadra. 

From the above location of the parent states of the i^shtrikas and 
the Bhojas, it is clear that they were situated near about the south¬ 
western end of the Southern Koad. But the Bishtika»Ba8ht;rikas and 
the Bhojas may be regarded as aparantas also in Buddha- 
ghosa’s sense, inasmuch as the Great Epic places them as peoples 
also in Uttarapatha or Punjab proper.^ The way in which A6oka 
introduces them in his edicts leaves no room for doubt that they were 
not only neighbours as rolling peoples but also offshoots of one and 
the same people. According to the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 14), 
the Bhojas as a people were all Satvats who anointed their rulers 
from amongst them. In the Purapas, they are described as offshoots 
of the Yudavas (i.e., Satvatas) of Mathura, and to the same scions of 
the Yadu family is attributed the foundation of Mahlshmati, AvantI 
and Vidarbha. We learn from both literature and inscriptions that 
the scions of the ruling races like the Matsyas and the Chedis, too, 
founded kingdoms in the Vindhya region, even as far east as Odra, 
Utkala and Kalinga. 

The Eistika-Rathikas and Bhojas of R. E. V and B. E. XIII 
were evidently the predecessors of the Rathikas and Bhojakas of 
the Hathigumpha inscription as well as o^ the Maharathis and 
Mahabhojas of the S'atav4hana period. The S'atavUhana inscriptions 
go to connect the Mah4rathis with Chitaldrug, Nanaghat, Karle and 
Eanheri (in North Konkan), the Mahabhojas with the Chutu rulers 
of Kanheri and VanavasI, and the Mahasenapatis with Nasik and 
Bellary.® 

In the Yerragudi copy of M.R.E. we have mention of the Rathikas 
in addition to the Janapadas, to all of whom the Bajjuka in charge 
of the administrative area was to proclaim Anoka's message of piety. 
These Bathikas were not probably to be mistaken for the semi¬ 
independent Ristika-Batbikas of E.E. V, their position being similar 
to, if not the same as, that of the Bashtriya Vai4ya in Surashtra of 
Ghandragupta Manrya’s time. 

^ Bayobaudhari, op. oit.i p. lOSff, 

* Ibid, p. 420f. 
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(ii) Andhras and Parindas : In view of the fact that the 
Andhras are associated \vith the Parinda-Paradas and other Westerns 
in E. B. XIII, it must be presumed that -their territories lay near 
about the south-western terminus of the Southern Eoad,i.e., Ujjayini, 
Mahlshmatl on the Narmada, or Pratishthana on the Upper Godavari. 
According to the Sutta-nipata, close to Pratishthana were the 
territories of the Assakas and the Malakas, ^ and according to its 
commentary, both A6maka (A6vaka) and Mulaka were Andhra 
territories.2 Mulaka lay to the north of A6maka, which is to say, 
on the left bank of the Godavari. Hence it is easy to think with 
Bhandarkar that Mulaka abutted on the territory of Avantl.^ It is 
quite possible that the A^makas or A6vakas had their settlement, as 
Eaychaudhuri suggests, also in the Uttarapatha or North-Western 
division and were no other people than those who were known to the 
Greek writers as the Assakenoi,^ and this may be taken to corroborate 
the truth in the tradition recorded by Buddhaghosa that the Aparantas 
were the peoples or races who had originally migrated into India 
from the Aparagoyana or Western sub-continent of Asia. 

The Mahabharata, however, speaks of several Andhra peoples 
( Andhra^ cha bahavab * With Vincent Smith the Andhras were *a 
Dravidian people now represented by the large population speaking 
the Telugu language, who occupied the deltas of the Godavari and 
the Krishija. But Srinivas Iyengar would seem to be more in the 
right in suggesting that ‘the Andhras were originally a Vindhyan 
tribe and that the extension of Andhra power was from the west to 
the east down the Godavari and Krishna valleys.^^ ‘The Serivanija 
Jataka locates Andhrapura, i.a., the capital of the Andhras, on the 
river Telavaha which Bhandarkar identifies with the modern Tel or 
Telingiri'^ and Eaychaudhuri inclines to treat as another name of the 
Tungabhadra-Kyishna, Eaychaudhuri construes the evidence of the 
Mayi^avolu plates of the early Pallava ruler Sivaskandavarman as 


^ Sutta-nipSta, verse 977, 

* Paramatthajotika, II, p. 681. 

* Oarmiohael Leotures, 1918, p. 681. 

^ Eaychaudhuri, op. oit., p. 121. 

^ Mah&bhSrata, VI. 9. 49. 

* I.A., 1918, p. 276f. The opinion receives an additional support from the fact 
that the Pali Canon places the town of S'atakarnikS, which was evidently the place 
of origin of the S'Stakar^pi rulers of the Andhra race (AndhrajStlyal;!)) to the south 
of the Buddhist Midland. 

' I.A., 1918, p. 71. 

12 
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implying that ‘the Andhra country (Andhrapatha) embraced the 
Krishna district and had its centre at DhaBnakada or Bezvada.'^ 

In A6oka*8 own recofd (B. E. XIII ), the Parinda-Paladas are 
associated with the Andhras. The Kalsi Palada is phonetically the 
same name as Parada, as pointed out by Baychaudhuri. The 
Mafka^deya Pura^^a places the Paradas as a barbarous tribe in the 
Udlchya-Uttarapatha or North-Western division along with the 
Aparantas, Gandharas, Yavanas, Kambojas and the rest. The 
Harivam6a and the Vayu Puraija, too, mention them in a list of 
barbarous tribes (Mlechchhajatayah) along with the ^akas, Yavanas, 
Kambojas, Pahlavas, Khavas, Mahishikas, Cholas, Keralas, etc., some 
of whom belonged to Uttarapatha and some to the Deccan. On the 
other hand, the Puudras or Paundras and Pulindas are the two tribes 
who are associated in the Puranas with the Andhras and whose names 
approached those of Anoka's Parinda^-Paladas. The Markandeya 
Purajia places the Pulindas in the Madhyade^a, the Aparanta as well 
as the Dakshiijatya division. They are distinguished in the Matsya 
Puraua from the Paup,dra (Pu^idras of the Bamayaiia, IV. 41.12). 
In this Puraua the Paupdras are associated with the Vaidi4as, 
Mekalas and Gaunardas, and the Pulilidas (Kulindas) with the 
Andhras, Sakas, Chulikas and Yavanas.^ 

It need not worry us that the Paradas as a tribe who are placed 
in the North-Western division should be associated in Aioka's B. E. 
XIII with the Andhras who were a Vindhyan as well as a Deccan 
people. Like the Chulikas, Mushikas and others, the Parinda-Paradas 
had their original settlement in Uttarapatha. ^ 

As I now find, the Mahabharata (VI, 9. 62, 63) speaks of the 
Pulindas,^ Kulindas and Kaladas and places them all in Sooth India, 
the Pulindas in association with the VinBhya Chulikas, and the 
Kulindas with the Kaladas. Here the Kulindas and the Kaladas 
are the same peoples as the Pulindas and the Paladas respectively, 
cf. SindhU'Pulindakah (Mbh. VI. 9. 40) and Sindhu-Kulindakah 
(Padma Purapa, Bhugolavarpanam), Kakudha Katyayana, Pali 
Pakudha Kachchayana. One may be tempted to connect the Paradas 


^ Baychaudhuri, op. oit., p. 78f. 

* The name of Aa'oka’s FSrimda is still preserved in that of FSrenda, which is 
situated due east of Poona. 

' Pargiter, The PurSpa Text, pp. 2, 62, 66. Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 267f. 

* Acc. to D, 0. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, I, p. 87, PSladanPaulinda. Of. Ptdi 
gBravo » ganravah’ 
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with the river Parada^ mentioned in the Nasik cave inscription of the 
time of Nahapana. 

From these facts, it may be inferred that A6oka's Parinda-Paradas 
were no other ruling tribes than Paundra-Pulindas and Kulinda- 
Kaladas who were closely allied and had territories spread over a 
large area near about the territories of the Pisbtika-Kashtrikas, the 
Bhojas and their offshoots. 

(iii) Other Aparantas : The significant expression, ‘other 
Aparantas', which occurs in R.E. V as an appendage to Anoka’s 
statement concerning the Ristika-Petenikas has, I think, been 
sufficiently explained in the foregoing account of the Ristika-Petenikas, 
th«r*Bhoja Petenikas and the Amdhra ^arimdas. The Rishtikas 
and the Bhojas with their offshoots, the Paitraya^ikas, have been 
taken to represent the eighteen Forest-kingdoms in the Vindhyan 
region, and in Anoka’s time the semi independent states near about 
the south-western extension of the Southern Road between the 
Yamuna and the Godavari, and within the mountain belt of the 
Vindhya, the Riksha, the Pariyatra and the Sahya. The various 
peoples that are placed in this region in the Epics and the Puraiias 
to the exclusion of those included in the dominions under Anoka's 
direct rule came within the definition of other Aparantas. 

(iv) Atavis : The position of the Atavis in relation to these 
Aparantas needs further orientation. In R E. XIII the Atavis are 
mentioned apart from the peoples that are introduced in R.E.V as 
Aparantas, while We have been inclined so far to identify the 
Rishtikas, the Bhojakas, and the Paitrayanikas with the ruling 
peoples of the eighteen forest territories or Vidyadhara settlements 
in the Vindhya region. Bhandarkar, too, inclines to identify the 
Atavis mentioned in R.E. XIII with the semi-independent Atavikas 
or Atavyas of' the inscription of Samkshobha from Central India. 
How far is it correct to do so f 

The Markat;ideya Pura^ia mentions the territory of the Atavyas 
side by side with those of the ^abaras, the Pulindas, the Vindhya- 
maliyas, the Daijdakas, the Vaidarbhas, the Paurikas, the Maulikas, 
the A^makas (A4vakas), the Bhogavardhanas and the Andhras, and 
places all of them in Dakshiijapatha. The Great Epic, II. n 31. 2-16, 
seems to have counted the rulers of Matsya, Aparamatsya, Adhiraja, 
Nishada-land, Go^ringa hill, Tarasa, Srei^imanta, Narar&shtra, 


* Modem YaradS, which is a northern tributary of the upper TufigabhadrS. 
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Kuntibhoja, Oharmaijivatl-kula, Seka, paraaeka, VindftvantI, Anuvind- 
avantl, Bhojakata, Ve^vatata, Eantaraka, Natakeya, Herambaka, 
Marudha, Bamyagrama, Nachlna, Vata and Pulinda among the 
A^avikas of the Vindhya region, including, no doubt, the region 
covered by the Pariyatra branch of the Vindhya range of hills. The 
Great Epic expression,. Atavikan sarvan (II. 31. 15 ), is paralleled 
by sarvatavikarajyasya in Samudragupta^s Allahabad Stone-pillar 
inscription. The Nasik Cave inscription of Vasishthiputra Pulumayi, 
too, speaks of the rulers of the hill tracts of the Vindhya, the 
Bikshavat, the Pariyatra, the Sahya (Western Ghats), the Krish^agiri 
(Eanheri), the Mahendra ( Eastern Ghats ), the Malaya and other 
ranges in the Western, Gentra(.and South India. But by the Atavis 
of B.E. XIII we may not, I think, understand, the rulers or ruling 
races of the hill tracts or forest kingdoms of the Vindhya region only. 
“The Atavis in the sense -Of jungle fracts, inhabited by semi¬ 
independent aboriginal tribes or used as hiding places by the gangs 
of thieves, were not confined to any particular place. The Jatakas 
clearly show that Atavis in this sense existed in each kingdom, and 
that the ruler of each kingdom had to reckon with the permanent or 
temporary dwellers of these areas." ^ The Artha6astra speaks of a 
special class of officers called Atavipalas, and the Jatakas of the 
A tavlrakkhikas. ^ 

(V) Yannas, Kambojas and Gandharas As for the Yaunas, the 
Elambojas and the Gandharas, they are mentioned in B.E. V as 
typical Aparantas, whose semi-independent tribal states were within 
Anoka's empire. B. E. XIII adds to this list the name of the 
Nabhakas (Sk. Nabhagas) and the Nabhapaipktis who were obviously 
the representative ruling races of the Haimavata region. 

It must be also with reference to the western or north-western 
end of the Uttarapatha or North-western Boad that A4oka represented 
the Yaunas, Eambojas, , Gandharas, Nabhakas, Nabhaparaktis and 
others as Aparantas or Westerns, inasmuch as t hei r territories were 
situated near about it.^ 

As regards the Yaunas, the Eambojas and the Gandharas, their 
emi-independent territories in Aioka's time were situated in the 
Uttarapatha proper which is now covered by the North-Western 
Frontier Province. 


^ Bania, Inuriptions, ii, p. 810. 

* JStaka, VI, p. 886. 

• Parna, Insoriptiopp, Ij, p. 868, 
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-'The Pali texts mention Ka^mlra with Gandhara, otherwise called 
Gandharva-vishaya in the Bamayai^a.^ In one of the Jatakas, the 
Jataka No. 406, as pointed out by Baychaudhuri, Ka^mlra is included 
in the kingdom of Gandhara.^ Some of the Jatakas represent 
Ka6mlra and Gandhara as two countries ruled by one king.^ Hekaitos 
of Miletos ( 549-486 B.C. ) “refers to Kaspapyros (Ka^yapapura, i.e., 
Kasmir) as a Gandaric (Gandhara) city.*^^^ We have got to see if the 
same was the state of things also in Anoka’s time. 

The Gandharas or Gandharvas of Uttarapatha founded their 
territories on both sides of the Indus ( Sindhur ubhayatah par6ve ).^ 
The principal city of their trans-Indus territories was Pushkaravatl^* 
or Utpalavatl,^ which is now “represented by the modern Prang and 
Charsadda, 17 miles N. E. of Peshawar, on the Swat river/^® 
Taksha^ila ( Pali Takkasila, modern Taxila ), which is now situated 
in the Bawalpindi district of the province of the Punjab, was the 
main city of the hinter-Indus territory of the Gandharas.-^ Hwen 
Thsang locates the kingdom of Gandhara, with Purushapura 
(Peshawar) as its capital, between the Sulaiman range and the Indus, 
the latter being mentioned as its eastern boundary. 

In Anoka's time, however, the major pottion, if not the whole, of 
the trans-Indus territory of the Gandharas and the southern portion 
of their hinter-Indus territory were under his direct rule, and only 
the northern portion of both above Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 
formed the semi-independent tribal state of the Gandharas. 

In the Great Epic, the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandharas are 
counted among the typical peoples of Uttarapatha,^^ precisely as in 

1 II. 68. 19-22, VII. 118-14. 

* Rayohaudhuri, op. cit., p. 124. 

* Jataka, III, pp. 846, 878 ; Malalasekera, Dictionary, I, p. 548. 

^ Baychaudhuri, op. oit., p. 124. 

* Ramayana, VIII. 118. 11, VII. 114. 11. Rayohaudhuri, op. oit., p. 60. 

* Variant Pushkalavatl, Pali Pokkharavatl, Prakrit Pukkalaotl, Arrian’s 
Penoelaotis. 

' Divyavadana, pp. 407, 474, 476, where Utpalavati is described as the capital 
of Uttarapatha. 

* Rayohaudhuri, op. oit., p. 51. 

’ Ramayai^a, VII. 114- 11. Vayu Purana, 88. 189-90, quoted by Rayohaudhuri, 
op* oit., p. 50. 

Mahabharata, XII. 207. 48. 

Uttarapatha-janmanah kirtayishyami tan api) 
Yauna-Kamboja>Gandharab Eirata-Barbaraib saha K 
Oited by Rayohaudhuri, op. oit., p. 50. In the Aohaemenian inscriptions, too, the 
name of the lonians is spelt as Yaunas. 
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A6oka^s B.E. V they figure as the typical Aparantas. In the Pali 
Assalayana Sutta, the Yonas and Kambojas are represented as typical 
peoples of the North-West frontier countries (pachchantima janapada). 
Yona, Yauna or Yavana is the only name whereby all Greeks, whether 
Macedonian, pre-Macedonian or post Macedonian, were known to 
the Indians. But this name was obviously derived from Ionia, 
and the first Greeks known to the Persians and Indians were all, 
ex hypothesis lonians,^ It is, therefore, most probable, as opined by 
Jayaswal and others, that there was a pre-Alexandrian Ionian Greek 
settlement on the banks of the river Kabul, notably at Nysa. 

As regards the Kambojas or Kambhojas, the Artha^astra classes 
them with the Saurashfras in so far as they lived by agriculture, 
trade and professional fighting.^ The Great Epic speaks of the 
Kambojas and Paramakambojas, just as the Mahaniddesa does of 
Yona and Paramayona. The Kambojas are grouped together with 
the Daradas (Dards)'^ and the Paramakambojas with the Lohas and 
Northern Eishikas.^ From these facts, it cannot but be inferred 
that there were two distinct settlements or territories of both the 
Yaunas’’ and the Kambojas.^ 

The country of the DAradas ( Dards ) was situated in a valley 
of the Dari on the right bank of the Upper Indus, watered 
by the river Darin or DariF and hence may be taken to have 
extended from Chitral to the Indus.® Ptolemy “locates them east 

^ There were four chief divisions of the Greek people, viz.y the Dorians, 
Aeolians, Achaeans and lonians. Of these, the Aobteans were the first to sail 
across the Aegean and to occupy Thessaly. They were the most important people 
in Homer's time. * * It was the lonians and Dorians who played the most 
important part in the history of Greece. 

* Vartas'astropajivinah, Arthas'Sstra, XI. 1. 

* MahSbharata, II. 27. 23 S DaradSn saha Kambojaili. 

^ Ibidu II, 2^. 23 : LohSn ParamakSmbojan liishikan uttaran api. 

’ In the Naqsh-i-Eustam inscription (a) of Darius, the Yaunas grouped with 
the people of Sparda (Sardis) and the sea-coast dweller S akas are distinguished 
from the Yaunas takabharas grouped with the ^Skudras and the PuntrSyas 
(Puntians). In the Bersepolis inscription (/i) of Xerxes, the Yaunas, too, are 
described as a people who lived on the sea-coast as well as on the further seashore* 
Herzfeld ( Archaeological History of Iran, PI. I) locates the two Yona territorus 
in Asia Minor. 

* The DivySvadana distinguishes the KSmbojas associated with the Yaunas. 

' Fa Hian's Ta-hi, Of. Daripatha in the MabSniddesa, pp. 165, 415. 

* Hwen Thsang’s Ta-hi-la. 

* Yule, Marco Polo, i, p. 178 ; Lassen, LA., i, p. 505, iii, p> 188 | Cunningham, 
Ancient Geography, p. 81f» 
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of the Lambatai ( = Lampaka, Langhan ) and of Soustane (basin of 
the Swat river) and to the north of the uppermost course of the 
Indus/^ The modern Dardistan still preserves the name of the 
Dards.' The Kamboja territory may thus be located somewhere in 
this very region between the Darada country on the north and the 
Yona territory on the south, on the west side of the Indus. 

In connexion with the Pandavas^ digvijaya, the Great Epic relates 
that after conquering the Daradas together with the Kambojas, 
Arjuna in his march towards the north proceeded north-east to 
conquer the robber tribes ( dasyavah )- and also the tribes who 
dwelt in the forest, and thereafter ‘the allied forces ( sahitan ) of 
the Lohas, Paramakambojas and the Eishikas of the north^ 
( i. e., Paramayishikas 

Profe^or Jayachandra Vidyalankara identifies the Parama¬ 
kambojas ‘with the Galcha speaking Yaghnobis in the valley of 
Yaghnob at the head water of the Larafshan river, a tract of country 
considerably to the north of the Pamirs and separated from them by 
the hill states subordinate to Bokhara.^ He identifies the Eishikas 
of the north with the Yae chis and the Kamboja country with 
Badakshan and the Pamirs.^ From the fact that the Kambojas and 
Vahlikas are often associated together in the Great Epic, he is led to 
think that their countries were conterminous.' 

Arguing more forcibly the case made out by Vidyalariikara, Dr. 
Moti Chandra seeks to establish that the Lohas, Paramakambojas, 
Northern Eishikas and robber tribes must have been settled in 
the country which is now represented by the Tadzhik Soviet 
Social Eepublic which till recently was divided in the Eussian 
Wakhan, Shignan, Eoshan and Darwanz. It is clear even from 
Kalha^ia’s description of Muktapl^a's northern campaign that the 
Kambojas, Tukharas, Bhautta^ and Daradas were neighbours. If 
the Bhauttas be rightly relegated to Baltistan and Bolor and the 
Darads to Dardistan, the Kambojas can only be placed in Kafiristan, 
Balkh-Badakshan and the Pamirs. Dvaraka mentioned as the eapital 

^ B. 0. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 86. 

* Aoo. to Moti Chandra, op. oit., p. 19 ; they were “the desoendeuits of the 
Eastern Iranian speaking ancestors of the Wakhanis, Shighnis, Boshanis, and the 
Sarlkolis of the PSmIr plateau.” 

* MahRbharata, II. 27. 28*26. 

* BhSratbhflmi aur uske nivSs, pp. 297-805, 818 } Moti Chandra, op. oit., pp. 
18-19, 48. 
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of the Kambojas in the Petavattu-Commentary^ need not create any 
prejudice against their being a people in the north-west of India,* 
here Dvaraka being no other place than what is known in Persian 
as Darwaz in the north of Badakshan. The place which Ptolemy 
locates to the south of the Oxus under the name of Tambyzoi is 
identified by Sylvain L4vi with Kamboja on the ground that 
Tambyzoi is only a Greek transliteration of the Austro-Asiatic 
spelling of Kamboja.^ In the time of the Muslim geographer Idrlsi 
Badakshan bordered on Qanauj {i.e., Kamboja), then a dependancy 
of India.^ Apollodorus mentions the Asii, Pasiani, Tochari and 
Sacarauli as the four nomad tribes who conquered Bactria. The 
Torogus source attributes the conquest to two peoples called Asian! 
and Saraucae. Here the Asii or Asiani correspond with Chang 
Kien’s Yue-chl, and Asiani and Pasiani are but Iranian forms of the 
Indo-Aryan Asika-Bishika and paramarshika.''’ 

I have no definite suggestion as yet to make about the location 
of Paramayona as distinguished from Yona.'* There being nothing 
until now to show that there was any pre-Alexandrian Yona territory 
on the east side of the Indus, it is conceivable that the distinction 
aimed at was one between the trans-Kabul Yona territory and that 
between the Kabul river and the Upper Indus. It is quite possible 
that by the name Paramayona were meant the Yona territories in 
Asia Minor which find mention in the Achdemenian inscriptions. 
Alexander’s invasion of India was followed, however, by ‘the estab¬ 
lishment of a number of Yavana settlements in the Uttarapatha’, e.g., 
the city of Alexandria ( modern Charikar or Opian ) in Paropanisadae 
i.e,, the Kabul region, Boukbepala on the spot where Alexander began 
to cross the Jhelam, Nikaia, where the battle with Poros took place, 
Alexandria at the confluence of the Ghinab and the Indus, and the 

•»v 

Sogdian Alexandria below the confluence of the Punjab rivers.^ 

^ Paramatthadlpanl, p. 48, to which attention is first drawn by T. W. Bhys 
Davids, Buddhist India, p. 184. 

^ This is not certainly the DvSraka in KathiSw&r. 

• L A., 1928, p. 64. 

^ La Geographic de al-Edresi, transl. by Jaubert, Vol. I. p. 478f. 

‘ Moti Chandra, op. oit., p. 22f. 

* MahSniddesa, pp. 155, 415. 

^ Baychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 212f. The MahSniddesa mentions one Alasanda as 
an emporium of trade, but it is difficult to say which Alexandria is actually meant. 
The Alasandadlpa mentioned in the MilindapaSha must be either Alexandria at the 
confluence of the Ohinab and the Indus or the Sogdian Alexandria, preferably 
the latter. 
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It is difficult, however, to say that by the Yonas in A^oka^s edicts 
were meant the Yonas other than the pre*Alexandrian Ionian colonists 
or ‘Perso Greeks' who were associated with the Kambojas and 
Gandbaras and other semi-independent peoples of the Uttarapatha 
within A6oka^s empire. 

The close association of the Yaunas or Y'avanas with such other 
peoples of North-Western India as the Kambojas, Gandharas, Sakas, 
Madras, Kaikeyas, Sindhus and Sauvlras is certain. The fact is well 
attested by the Epics and Puranas as well as the edicts of A6oka,^ 
They passed as most esteemed of foreigners, though according to 
some authorities they were regarded as born of Sudra females by 
Kshatriya males. In Pacini's time YavananI was the only feminine 
form of Yavana,2 while Katyayana, Patanjali and other later gram¬ 
marians found it necessary to recognize Yavanl as another form, and 
to restrict the use of Panini's form to the writing of the Greeks. 
It will be unhistorical to father this difference between the two forms 
on Panini when evidently he was acquainted with only one form. 
The Mahfivastu (I, p. 171) rightly represents the Yaunas as a ruling 
people with a republican form of government. The existence of a 
pre-Alexandrian Ionian colony somewhere on the bank of the river 
Kophen, Kubha or Kabul may be taken for granted. The pre- 
Macedonian Greek settlers in the border-land of Uttarapatha were 
known to Megasthenes and other Greek writers as Nysaioi (Nyseans) 
evidently for the reason that they planted their colony in the district 
of Nysaia named after Mount Nysa with Nysa as its principal city. 
The location given of this city goes to show that it lay close to and 
was built on the lower slopes of the mountain which is called Meros 
(Meru, Pali Neru) and which, according to the legend in the Great 
Epic and the Puranas, was one of the four mountains that surrounded 
Mt. Sumeru, say Pamir Knot, Identifying Mt. Meros ( the name 
meaning ‘thigh^ to the Greeks ) with the Sulaiman range, and Mt. 
Nysa with a spur of the same, one may get very near to the site of 
the hill-state formed by these earliest known Greek colonists on the 
north-western confines of India. Holdich is inclined to locate the 
site of Nysa in the lower spurs and valleys of Kohi-i-Mor, while 
Bhandarkar would have us place it somewhere between the river 


^ B. 0. Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 168ff. 

• Gautama Dbarmas'Satra, IV. 21; Cambridge History of India, I, p, 200f. n. 

• Pacini, IV. 1. 49. 

18 
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Kophen (Kabul) and the Indus. ^ According to M. de St. Martin, the 
existing village of Nysatta ^near tbe northern bank of the river of 
Kabul at less than two leagues below Hashtnagar’ preserves the traces 
of the name of Nysa, the place which ‘ought to be of Median or 
Persian foundation, since the nomenclature is Iranian, the name of 
Nysa or Nisaya which figures in the cosmographic geography of the 
Zendavesta being one which is far-spread in the countries of 
Iran/2 Ivy and the vine were known to have grown on Mt. Meros or 
Mdron, whence Nysaia became known as a vine-growing country. 

In support of his view that the Yonas of E. E. XIII ‘settled in 
large numbers in some outlying province of India long before 
Alexander^ ‘outside the kingdom of Antiochus Theos^ and ‘in Anoka’s 
empire in a territory adjoining Gandhara but outside India,* 
Bhandarkar cites the evidence of the coins resembling those of the 
earliest type of Athens which are known to have been collected from 
the north-west frontiers of India. 

The Nysians were known to have dressed themselves in muslin, 
worn the turban, and arrayed themselves in garments dyed of bright 
colours. They marched to battle with drums and cymbals.^ In them 
were found by the Macedonians certain customs and traits of their 
own. Three hundred of them joined the army of Alexander on 
their mountain horses and 'followed him to battle in the plains 
of the Punjab.^ 

. There is no wonder that the territory of the takabhara ( cap- 
wearer ?) Yaunas is mentioned immediately after Skudra in the 
Achasmenian inscriptions or that, according to the legend recorded 
by Strabo, the Nysians recognized the Oxydrakai ( Kshudrakas ) 
who were evidently their neighbours as equally being the descendants 
of Dionysos.^ The admixture of blood through intermarriage between 
these two peoples may have been the fact behind the Brahmanical 
castigation of the Yavanas as born of the S'udra mothers by the 
warrior fathers. 

The name of Kamboja or Kambhoja is older in Indian literature 
than that of Yauna or Yavana. The Vaiii6a Brahma^a list includes 

^ Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 82. 

* MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 188, f.n. 

* Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 26. Cf. Numismatic Chronicles, XX, 191 ; B.O. 
Law, Tribes in Ancient India, p. 165. 

* McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 86, 97, 201. 

* Cambridge History of India, I, p. 854. 

* MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 111. 
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the Dame of a Vedic teacher called Kamboja Aupamanyava, According 
to Y&aka'a Nirukta (IL 8), the Kambojaa apoke a dialect in which 
the original sense of an ancient verb, ^avati, was retained while it was 
lost among other sections of the Indian people. Yaska^s remarks 
have led Grierson to think that ‘they either spoke Sanskrit with an 
infusion of Iranian words to which they gave Indian inflexions, 
or else spoke a language partly Indo-Aryan and partly Iranian^ 
The verb 6avati is in Grierson^s opinion an Iranian and not a 
Sanskrit word.i 

Yaska indulged only in a folk-etymology when he sought to 
account for the name of Kamboja or Kambhoja by taking ham to be 
an abbreviation of hamhala, meaning ‘blanket^ which is to say, of 
kamanlya, meaning ‘a lovable thing^ Thus the Kambojas were 
Kambala Bhojas or Kamaniya Bhojas, the blanket being treated as 
a lovable thing. Their country was noted undoubtedly for ‘many of 
the best kinds of skins, wollen blankets, blankets made of the fur of 
animals^^, but that does not mean that for this very reason the people 
became known as Kambojas or Kambhojas and their country as 
Kamboja or Kambhoja. 

The Ganapaiha on Panini's rule, IL 1.72—Mayaravyam^akadi, 
speaks of persons who were shaven-headed like the Kambojas and 
Yavanas (Kamboja-mundah, Yavana-mupdah). This was evidently 
based upon a legend like one in the HarivamiJa {XIII. 763-64, 775 83) 
purporting to say that king Sagara who was bent upon annihilating 
the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, Paradas and Pahlavas relented and so 
he released the first after having half of their head shaved, the 
second and third after having the whole of their head shaved, the 
fourth after compelling them to keep their hair dishevelled, and the 
fifth after compelling them to keep their beards.^ The tradition 
gained ground in later Indian literature that these were the 
distinctive haoits of these five peoples.^ 

According to the Pali Assalayana Sutta, the Yonas, Kambojas and 
other frontier peoples of the Uttarapatha region had altogether 
a different social organisation of their own, admitting only of two 
social grades of masters and slaves, with no impassable barrier placed 
between them. The Bhuridatta Jataka expressly states that the 

^ J.R,A,S., 1911, p. 801f. ; B. G, Law, op, oit., p. If. 

* B. 0. Law, op. oit., p. 2. 

* The same legend is met with also in the YSyu Parana. 

^ Muller, History of Anoient Sanskrit Literature, p. 2$, 
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Kambojas followed a crude religion of their own, contrary to the 
accepted Ahimsa cult of the Indo-Aryans. Manu (X. 43-44) classes 
them as Kshatriyas who became degraded for the disregard of the 
purificatory rites. 

In the Great Epic, XV. 207. 42-44, the Andhrakas, Guhas, 
Pulindas, S'abaras, Chuchukas of South India, together with the 
Madrakas, are all described as inferior types of men, while the 
Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandharas and Kiratas of the Uttarapatha, 
together with the Barbaras, are castigated as peoples who lived as 
criminal tribes with predatory habits like those of hunters and 
vultures.^ And from A^oka^s R E. XIII, it is clear that the Yonas 
were the last people to welcome the Indo-Aryan faiths propagated 
by the diiSferent sects of the Brahmanas and the S'ramanas. In 
Buddhaghosa^s opinion the Yonas, Kambojas and other frontier 
peoples of the Uttarapatha region were Parasakavanna, Persian or 
Persianised in their general habits, customs and usages.^ The 
Divyavadana speaks of a popular revolt in the Sva4a-rashtra of 
Uttarapatha during the closing period of the reign of Bindusara.^ 
Eaychaudhuri inclines to think that probably the Sva^as were the 
same people as the Khavas of Indian Literature.^ 

As for the Achoomenian or Persian influence in this part of India, 
Raychaudhuri rightly points out that Kurush or Cyrus (558 30 B. C.), 
the founder of the Persian empire, led in vain an expedition against 
India through Gedrosia (Beluchistan). According to Pliny, however, 
he was able to destroy the famous city of Kapi^a. Arrian tells us 
that the Astacenians (Arshtakas) and the Assacenian (A6vakas), the 
two Indian tribes who inhabited the district west of the river Indus 
as far as the river Cophen ( Kabul ) and who may be identified with 
the Kambojas, Vere in ancient times subj^t to the Assyrians, after¬ 
wards to the Medes, and finally they submitted to the Persians, and 
paid tribute to Cyrus, the son of Cambyses, as ruler of their land.*" 

During the reign of Darius I (c. 522 488 B. C.), the people of 
Gandhara (Gadara) appear among the subject peoples of the Persian 
empire. **K8hayarsha or Xerxes (486-65 B.C.), the son and successor 
of Darius I, maintained his hold on the Indian provinces. In the 

} Ete pSpakritas tSta charanti prithivim imaui I sVapaka-balagridhra^Sui 
sadbarmano narSdhipa. 

* Barna, lasoriptiooB, II, p. 259. 

• DivySvadSna, p. 871. 

^ Bayobaudbnri, op, oit., p. 25Q, 
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great army which he led against Hellas both Gandhara and ^India^ 
were represented/^ 

On one occasion, as Strabo tells us, the Hydraces (Kshudrakas) 
from ‘India’ (i. e., the Punjab) were summoned by the Persians 
to ^erve them as mercenaries. None need be surprised, therefore, 
that the army of Darius III Codomannus (335 30 B.C.) included 
the Indians when he fought a battle with Alexander.^ 

The Yonas, Kfimbojas and Gfindharas were Aparantas even in 
Buddhaghosa^s sense, i.e., they were peoples who immigrated into 
India from the trans-Sulaiman and trans-Kabul regions. 

(vi) Other Aparantas, Nabhakas and Nabha lines Who were 
A^oka^s other Aparantas who held semi independent territories in the 
Uttarapatha ? In one context the Great Epic broadly divides 
the peoples of Uttarapatha into five ruling races, viz.^ the Yaunas, 
Kambojas, Gandharas, Kiratas and Barbaras,^ and in another mentions 
and locates them in three different orders, viz , those who dwelt 
in the northern portion of the Punjab proper including the North- 
Western Frontier Province and the whole of the State of Kashmir and 
Jammu, those who dwelt in the southern portion of the Punjab 
proper including the modern province of Sind, and those who dwelt 
in the Central and Eastern Himalayan regions extefffling up to Assam 
and Manipur,^ The last-mentioned region roughly constitutes 
the Haimavata division of Jambudvipa in respect of which Asoka 
introduced the Nabhakas and Nabhapamktis in his E. E. XIII. 

In the northern part of the Uttarapatha are placed the hill tribes 
and rulers of the Antargiri, Bahirgiri and Upagiri, the Bvihantas of 
Uluka, the towns of Senabindu, Modapura and Vamadeva, Susaskula, 
the principal town of the^Sudamas, the Ultikas of the north, the 
country of the Panchaganas, Devaprastha, the Parvatiyas, the capital 
of the Pauravas, the robber tribes, the Saptaganas, the Ka^mlrakas, 
the Lohitas, the Da^amandalas, the Trigartas, Darvas and Kokanadas, 
the Abhisaras, the people of Uraga (Urasa ?), Sirnhapura, the Suhmas 
and Cholas, the Vahllkas, the Daradas and Kambojas, the robber 
tribes who dwelt in the north-east, the Lohas, Paramakambojas 
and Bishikas of the north and the Eishikas proper. Beyond the 
S'vetaparvata (White range) are placed the Kimpurushas or 
Kinnaras, Guhyakas or Hatakas adjoining the Manas Sarovar, and 

^ Rayohaudhuri, op. oit., p. 198f. Chinook, Arrian’s Anabasis, p. 142f. 

* MahSbhSrata, XIL 207. 48. 

• Ibid, n. 27-28, 82. 
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war-like peoples of Harivarsha beyond which lay the land of 
UttarakaruJ And in the southern part of the Uttarapatha division, 
which lay to the west of the Midland (Khaiidavaprasthat pratichlin 
di6am), are located, among others, the S'udras and Abhiras who dwelt 
on the banks of the Sarasvatl, Bohitakas, war-like and frenzied 
Mayorakas, S'airlshikas (Pali Serissakas), Mahehas, S'ivis, Trigartas, 
Ambashthas, Malavas, Panchakarpatas, Madhyamakeyas, Vatadhanas, 
dwellers of Pushkararanya and other republican tribes who dwelt 
along the banks of the Lower Indus, Bamathas (lit., the asafoetida- 
growers), Harahonas, Madras of S'akala, Pahlavas, Barbaras, Kiratas, 
Yavanas and S'akas.^ 

Over and above the Gandharas, Yavanas and Kambojas, the 
Markandeya Purana refers the following peoples to the Udlchya- 
Uttarapatha division : the vahllkas.Vatadhanas, Abhiras, Kalatoyakas, 
Aparantas, S'Qdras, Pahnavas (Pahlavas^ Charmakhandikas, Sindhu- 
Sauvlras, Madrakas, S'atahradas, Lalitthas, Paradas, Mtlshikas, 
Bamathas, Bakshahantakas, Kaikeyas, Da^amanikas, Barbaras, 
Angalaukikas,^ Nichas, Tusharas, pot-bellied Pahlavas, Atreyas, 
Bharadvajas, Prasthalas, Da^erakas, such Kiratas as the Lampakas, 
Stlnakaras, Chalikas, Jah^avas, Apadhas and Alimadras, Tamasas, 
Hamsamargas, Klf^mlras, Tanganas,^ Chtllikas, Hudukas, firhS'S and 
Darvas. The Nirharas, Hamsamargas, Ktipathas, Tanganas, 
Khavas, Kutsas, Pravaranas, fjrnas, Darvas, Hudukas, Trigartas, 
Kiratas and Tamasas are specified as Parvata^rayis (Mountaineers). 

The eastern Punjab States of Nabha and Patiala (Pamktipalab) 
still preserve the name of A6oka^s Nabhakas (Sk. Nabhagas) and 
Nabhaparnktis. The Nabha and Patiala were originally and are even 
now the Haimavata or Central Himalayjin States above Kalsi and 
below Ka^mlra. In the Puranas, Nabhi figures as a mythical king 
of the Central Hiihalayan kingdom, the name Nabhi denoting the 
meeting place of the Greater or Eastern and the Lesser or Western 
extensions of the Himalayas. Kaychaudhuri inclines to think that 
the town of Na-pei^kia located by Fa Hien to the south-east of 

1 Ibid, II. 27, 28. 

* Ibid, II« 82, Read Moti Chandra, op. oit., and also his Hindi article in the 
yikramSnka number of the Nagarl PrachSrlnl PatrikS. 

* Of. Angaloka (variant Anganeka) in the mahSniddesa, p. 155. 

^ In the MahSniddesa, p. 155, we have mention of Tangana and Faramatan- 
gana, and also of Gangana which may be identified with Hwep Thsang's Ei-kiang*nA 
situated to the south of SaukU^a. 
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S'ravasti and to the west of Kapilavastu^ is perhaps reminiscent of 
the Nabhaka territory^. The Central Himalayan States, too, pass as 
Northern in respect of the Midland. 

The Great Epic locates in the eastern extension of the Himalayan 
range such peoples as the Anartas, Kalukutas, Kulindas and 
Sumandalas in the Kulinda territory, the dwellers of the island of 
S'akala, Pragjyotishapura,'^ i.e., the kingdom of Kamarupa under 
the descendants of Naraka, the tribes who had their settlements in 
the valleys of the Lauhitya^ (Brahmaputra), t. e., in the whole of 
Assam, and the Kiratas and Chinas"’ who lived in the eastern and 
north-eastern confines of Assam, say, in the Chin Hills, Manipur. 
Bhutan, Sikkim and Nepal as Himalayan territories to the west of 
Assam and to the north of the Buddhist Midland do not find mention 
in the Mahabharata. The present inhabitants of Bhutan and Sikkim 
are, in respect of their dialects and racial traits, Tibetans. The Tarai 
portion of Nepal, included in the Buddhist Midland and A^oka^s 
domain proper, was occupied by the S'akyas and Kauliya territories. 

As attested by the Classical writers, the Uttarapatha was at the 
time of Alexander's invision of India parcelled into innumerable small 
kingdoms and republics. “The Nandas of Magadha,'^ says Eaychaudhuri, 
“do not appear to have made any attempt to subjugate these states 
of the Uttarapatha (North-West India). The task of reducing them 

was reserved for a foreign conqueror, viz., Alexander of Macedon. 

he obtained assistance from many important chiefs like Ambhi of 
Taxila, Sangaeus ( Sanjaya ? ) of Pushkaravatl, Kophaios or Cophaeus 
(of the Kabul region ?), Assagetes ( A^vajit f ), and Sisikottos (S'a^i- 
gupta) who got as his reward the satrapy of the Assakenians. The 
only princes or peoples who thought of combining against the invader 
were Poros and Abisares, and the Malavas (Malloi), Kshudrakas 
(Oxydrakai) and the neighbouring autonomous tribes. Even in the 
latter case personal jealousies prevented any effective results. 
Alexander met with stubborn resistance from individual chiefs and 
clans, notably from Astes (Hasti or Ashtaka ?), the Aspacians, the 
Assakenians, the elder Poros, the Kathians, the Malloi, the Oxydrakai, 
and the Brahma^as of the kingdom of Mousikanos.But all 

^ Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. XLXIII j Legge, Fa Hien, p, 64, 

* Bayohaudhuri, op. oit., p. 254. 

* Mahabharata, II. 26.9. 

^ Allahabad Stone-pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 

" Mahabharata, II. 80. 26. 
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this was of no avail. A disunited people could not long resist the 
united forces of the Hellenic world led by the greatest captain of 
ancient Europe. Alexander succeeded in conquering the old Persian 
provinces of Gandhara and ‘India*, but was unable to try conclusions 
with Agrammes, king of the Gangarideo and the Prasii/^^ 

In connection with Seleukos Nikator and Chandragupta, Justinus 
(XV. 4) observes : “He (Seleukos Nikator) carried on many wars in 
the East after the division of the Makedonian kingdom between 
himself and the other successors of Alexander, first seizing Babylonia, 
and then reducing Baktriane, his power being increased by his first 
success. Thereafter he passed into India, which had, since Alexander's 
death, killed its governors, thinking thereby to shake off from its 
neck the yoke of slavery. Sandrokottos had made it fr-ee : but when 
victory was gained he changed the name of freedom to that of bondage 
for he himself oppressed with servitude the very people which he had 

rescued from foreign dominion.Sandrokottos, having thus 

gained the crown, held India at the time when Seleukos was laying 
the foundations of his future greatness.^^^ 

Here we are not concerned, however, with all the tribes of the 
Uttarapatha and Haimavata divisions of Jambadvipa who were 
reduced to subjection by Chandragupta but with only those who held 
semi-independent territories within Anoka's empire. As far as 
A6oka^s Rock inscriptions at Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra and Kalsi, his 
Minor Pillar inscriptions at Nigllva and LumbinI and Pillar inscrip* 
tions in the Champaran district indicate, these tribal states were 
situated in the northern part of the North-West Frontier Province, 
the State of Kashmir and Jammu, the kingdom of Nepal, Bhutan and 
Sikkim, and the hilly portion of Assam. The ruling races who dwelt 
in these regions were typified by the Yonas, Kambojas, Gandharas, 
Nabhakas and Nabha lines in the language of A'^ka, and the Yonas, 
Kambojas, Gandharas, Kiratas and Barbaras in the language of the 
Great Epic. 

B. Extent of empire in the light of Hwen Thsang's testimony : 
Hwen Thsang was a personal witness to the stupas, sangharamas and 
stone-pillars, in short, monuments in several places in India of his 
time that were popularly known as pious and memorable erections of 
A4oka. If his testimony can be relied upon, which I think is of 
a doubtful certainty, one may presume indeed that the places 

^ Baychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 210 f. 

* MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 7. 
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where these monuments were found in situ were all included in 
A6oka^s empire. 

The Chinese pilgrim saw one stupa known to have been built by 
A6oka on Mt. Pi-Io-sa-lo ( Pilusara ) near the capital of the country of 
Kapi6a, and two stupas near the city of Nagarahara. The country 
of Kapi^a abutted on the north on the Snowy mountains and on the 
remaining three sides it bordered on the Black ridge ( Kalakuta ? ) 
which is identified with the Hindu Kush. It lay at a distance of 
about 120 miles west from Lan-po ( Lampaka, modern, Langhan, 
a small country lying along the northern bank of the Kabul river ). 
Kapi^a was included in the Persian empire, as we noted, during the 
reign of the first Achsemenian king Cyrus. The site of the town of 
Nagarahara, the old capital of the Jalalabad district, may be placed 
’in the angle formed by the junction of the Sukhar and Kabul rivers, 
on their right banks.^ The fact of inclusion of Kapi4a and Nagara¬ 
hara in Anoka’s empire is rendered probable by the unambiguous 
testimony of the Classical writers regarding the inclusion of 
Paropanasidai, Aria and Arachosia in the Maurya empire. The same 
remark holds equally true of the country of SaukUta ( Taukuta, 
modern Sewistan ) with Ho-si-na and Ho-sa-la as its two chief towns 
in which the pilgrim noticed 10 stupas attributed to A^oka. If Plta^ila 
and Avanda were places beyond the Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges 
and somewhere in Beluchistan, their inclusion in A^oka^s empire is 
completely in accord with the testimony of the Classical writers 
vouchsafing for the inclusion of Gedrosia in the Maurya empire. 

The city of po-lu-sha ( Purushapura, modern Peshawar ), near 
which the pilgrim saw three stupas of A^oka, and the city of 
Taksha^ila, near which stood four stupas, were evidently places in 
the trans-Indus and hinter-Indus Gandhara territories within 
Anoka's domain proper. Similarly Udyana or the city of 

Simhapura, the town of Sakala, Chinapati, Kuluta, Satadru and 
Parvata, which were honoured with the stupas of A^oka, were all 
places in the Uttarapatha division within A^oka^s empire. 

As for the country of Ka^mlra where A6oka was reputed as a 
builder of 500 sangharamas and a stupa, its inclusion in Anoka's 
empire is vouchsafed for by the testimony of Kalha^a^s Eajatarangini 
crediting A6oka with the building of the town of S'rinagara and 
speaking of A^oka^s son Jalauka as having been appointed the 
governor of Ka^mlra. So far as A6oka's own records are concerned, 
the ruling races of Ka6mlra may come in either as some of the 
semi-independent Himalayan tribes representing the Nabha-lines 

14 
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or as representing some of the unnamed Apanintas connected with 
the Yonas, Kiimbojiis and Gandhuras, and there is no other way. 

Mathura, Thaneswar, S'rughna, Govishana, Ahikshetra (Ahich- 
chchhatra), Kanauj, Ayodhya, Hayamukha, Prayfiga, S'ravasti, 
Kapilavastu, Eamagrama, Ku^magara, Benares, Sarnath, Mahafela, 
S'vetapura, Vaitol!, Vi’iji country, Pataliputra, Eajagviha, Nalanda, 
Gaya, Bodhgaya, Orjra, Kalinga, South Ko^ala, Andhra, Ajanta, 
Valabhi and Ujjayinl, the places where the pilgrim came across 
monuments of A4oka, need no comment as these were all included in 
A4oka^s empire, and many of them even in his domain proper. 

As regards Bengal, he saw a stupa of A^oka near the town 
of Tamralipti, one near the town of Karnasuvarna, one near the 
town of Pundravardhana, and one near the capital of Samatata. 
The pilgrim’s itinerary goes to exclude Assam and Nepal proper 
from A^oka^s empire. 

Chola and Dravida, where, too, the pilgrim saw the stupas of 
A^oka, cannot be included in Asoka’s empire. The pilgrim^s Chola 
and Dravida constituted together the territory of the Cholas, better, 
the Cholas and Pandyas, which lay, according to E. E. II and E. E. 
XIII, outside A^oka^s empire. 

3. Sphere of influence : Asoka in his M. E. E., claims that the 
sphere of his moral and cultural influence was as wide as Jambudvipa. 
In Jambudvipa he was able to create that noble and unprecendented 
atmosphere of piety which enabled him to commingle the gods and 
men or men and the gods and entitled all to the attainment of the 
grand heaven (vipule svage aradhetave). This was indeed, according 
to the Pali Apadana and Buddhaghosa^s ManorathapttranI, the true 
signification of the honorific Devatanampiyoi (Dear to the gods) 
applicable to a righteous king overlord : 

Imasmim Bhaddake kappe eko asi janadhipo | 
mahanubhavo raja ^si chakkavatti mahabalo il 
so’ham pahehasu sllesu thapetva janatam bahuiii | 
papetva sugatiin yeva Devatanampiyo ahum^ n 

^ Anguttara N., I, p. 24. To the same effect says Buddhaghosa in his 
Manorathapuraiji, I, p. 154 ; “Certain devas who had been born in the deva-world 
as a result of Filinda^s guidance in a former birth, out of gratitude, waited on him 
morning and evening. He thus became famous as being dear to the devas”* 
Malalasekera. Dictionary, II, p. 209. 

* Apadaana, I, p. 60. 
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“In this Gentle Era**, said Thera Pilindavachchha^ “there was a lord 
of men • of great perBonality was be, a mighty king overlord. In bis 
identity I became ^dear unto the gods^ by establishing the multitude 
in the moral precepts of conduct and enabling them to get a happy 
destiny (in heaven, after death)^^ 

Buddhist literature mentions JambudvTpa as one of the four 
Mahadvipas (“Great Islands^^) of the earth as known to the Indians, 
the other three islands being Purvavideha, Aparagoyrma,^ and 
Uttarakuru. Purvavideha is the Eastern sub-continent of Asia which 
is located to the east of Mount Sumeru, .JambudvTpa is the Southern 
sub-continent which is located to the south, Aparagoyfina is the 
Western sub continent located to the west, and Uttarakuru is the 
Northern sub-continent which is located to the north of the same 
mountain.^ The Mahabharata, too, speaks of the four MahadvTpas 
and locates them in the same way. It names, however, Purvavideha 
as Bhadriif^va, and Aparagoyfina as Ketumala.^ 

In many respects the Great Epic account anticipates the descrip¬ 
tion of JambudvTpa in the Markapdeya Purana and other later works, 
according to which JambudvTpa is just one of the seven islands or 
continents, the remaining six of them being situated to the south (^f 
JambudvTpa and one on the south side of the ocean forming its 
southern boundary. 

Furthermore, JambudvTpa is said to have consisted of nine varshas 
or countries,—of seven, according to the Great Epic.*^ Mount 
Sumeru is placed in the middle of the Ilavvitavarsha and between the 
Gandhamadana range (towards the east), and the Mfilyavat (towards 
the west). It is also spoken of as the highest mountain of the earth 
which is surrounded by the four lesser mountains called Mandara, 
Merumandara, Supar^va, and Kumuda, and situated on four sides 
viewed from east to north. 

From the east side of the Ilavritavarsha extends the mountain 
range of Gandhamfidana to the east of which lies the country called 
Bhadra^vavarsha with the ocean as its eastern boundary. 


^ Variant Aparagodana. 

* B. 0. Law, India as Described, p. 2f,; Malalasekera, Dictionary, I, pp. 117, 
855, 941 ; II, pp. 286, 1186 j Beal, Buddhist Records, I, p. 11. 

* Mahabhaiata, Bhishmaparva, 6.12, 18; 7.18, 44 j B. C. Law, op. cit., p, 8f. 

* Jbid, 6.68 ; ityetSni sapta-varshani. 
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From the west side of the same country extends north and south 
(east to west, according to the Great Epic) the Malyavat range to join 
with the Nila and Nishadha ranges. To the west of this range lies 
the Eetumalavarsha with the ocean as its western limit. 

To the north of the Ilavritavarsha extends east and west the Nila 
or Blue range to the north of which is situated the country called 

Eamyakvarsha. On the north side of the Kamyak country extends 

* 

east and west the Sveta or White range beyond which lies the 
Hiranmayavarsha. Further north extends east and west the Sringa- 
van range decked with peaks and beyond it is the country called 
Kuruvarsha (i. e., Uttarakuru ) with the ocean as its northern 
boundary.^ 

On the south side of the Ilavritavarsha extends east and west the 
Nishadha ranged to the south of which is Harivarsha. To the south 
of this country extends east and west the Hemakiita range bstween 
which and the Himalayan range lies the country called Kimpurusha- 
varsha. The last-mentioned range forms the northern boundary of 
Bharatavarsha or India proper with its eight upadvipas or minor 
islands, which include Tamraparna^, i.e., the island of Ceylon. 

Thus the Jambudvipa, as described in the Purapas, as also in the 
Great Epic, may be treated as co-extensive at least with the main¬ 
land of Asia. The mountain system of Central Asia from the 
Himalayan range on the south to the Srinagavan ( Tienshan ) on 
the north may be rendered intelligible if we assume that the 
Ilavritavarsha is the highest plateau of the world which covered the 
whole of Pamir and western part of the tableland of Tibet, and that 
Mount Sumeru with the four surrounding mountains was situated 
in the midst of what is now called the Pamir Knot. 

The Jaina work Jambudiva-pannatti divides iihe Himalayas into 
two ranges, namely the Greater (Mahahimavanta) and the Lesser 
(Chullahimavanta). The Greater range extends eastward down to 
to sea (i. e., the Bay of Bengal) below the varshadhara mountain, say 
the Arrakanese Yoma. Similarly the Lesser range extends westward 
down to the sea (i. e., the Arabian sea ) below the varshadhara 


^ MahSbhSrata, VI. 6. 56. 

^ Lassen (Ind. Alt. I, p. 22) identifies the Nishadha with ^the mountains 
belonging to the range which lies to the north of the KSbul river’ and inclines to 
think that it was the same range which th^ Greek writers palled Faropanisidap 
(Farvata Nishadha). 
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mountain, say the Sulaiman and Kirthar ranges.^ Just at the 
junction of these two ranges it locates the Lotus Lake (Padmahrada) 
or Manas Sarovar consisting of two juxtaposed lakes, one on the side 
of the Eastern and the other on that of the Western range.^ 

Eratosthenes and Megasthenes, too, speak of four parts, the 
largest of which was India. The parts were not, however, of the 
whole of Asia but those into which Southern Asia was divided. 
The smallest part was the region which was situated between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean sea. The two remaining parts 
were separated from the others by the Euphrates and the Indus, 
and lay, therefore, between these two rivers.^ 

The main point of difference between the Puranic and Buddhist 
accounts of Jambudvipa lies in the fact that the former includes in 
Jambudvipa the Bhadra^vavarsha corresponding to the sub-continent 
of Purvavideha, the Ketumalavarsha corresponding to Aparagoyana, 
and the Kuruvarsha corresponding to Uttarakuru, while the latter 
excludes them. 

A^Soka^s sphere of influence coincided rather with the Jambudvipa 
as described in the Great Epic and the Punlnas than with the 
Jambudvipa of Pali literature. It comprised the five Mediterranean 
countries in the west, the territories of the Cholas, Pandyas, 
Satiyaputras, Keralaputras and Tamraparnyas in the south, and 
Southern Asia around India. 

In his R.E. XIII, A^oka mentions 600 yojanas as the extent of the 
regions outside his empire where he was able to achieve an effective 
conquest by piety. In this outermost zone of the sphere of piety he 
was able to create are located the territories of the five Greek rulers 
called Arntiyoka, Tulamaya, Amtekini, Maga and Alikasudara, and 
in the south, those of the Cholas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras, Keralaputras 
and Tamraparnyas. 

Among his Greek contemporaries and allies, Arntiyoka is to be 
identified with Antiochus II Theos, king of Syria and Western Asia, 


^ The Jaina Mahahimavanta seems to correspond with the Emodos or Hemodes 
(Pali Hemavata, Sk. Haimavavata, Lassen) of the Classical writers which represents 
that part of the Himalayan range which extended along Nepal and Bhutan and 
onward toward the ocean.' McOrindle, Ancient India, pp. 182, 186. Note that the 
terms ‘the Great Himalayas’ and ‘the Lesser Himalayas or Pir Panjan Range’ are 
employed in a different sense to denote two parallel ranges, the higher and the 
lower. See The World by L. Dudley Stamp, p, 264. 

* B. 0. Law, India As Described, p. 4f, 

* McCrindle^ Ancient India, p. 49 ^ 
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and not with his father Antiochus I Soter, son and successor of 
Seleukos Nikator. Thus he was the nearest Greek ‘frontager^ of 
A6oka. The nearest southern Greek 'frontager^ of Antiochus I and 
Antiochus II was Tulamaya identified with Ptolemy II Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt. The nearest western Greek 'frontager^ of Antiochus 
II was Ariitikini, i. e., Antigonas Gonatas, king of Macedonia. The 
nearest western Greek ‘frontager^ of Ptolemy II Philadelphus was 
Magas, half-brother of Ptolemy and king of Gyrene in North Africa. 
The nearest western Greek ‘frontager^ of Antigonas Gonatas was 
Alikasudara better identified with Alexander of Epirus. ‘Evidently 
the five Greek potentates were the direct descendants and successors 
of Alexander the GreaGs generals and successors and their territories 
were but once component parts of the Greek empire left behind by 
the great Macedonian conqueror.*^^ Upon the whole, all of them 
represented but the contemporary Mediterranean States and Powers. 
As regards the Asiatic dominion of Antiochus II Theos, it abutted 
on the north-west frontier of Anoka’s empire. 

The Chola territory lay between that of the Andhras on the north 
and that of the Pan^yas on the south, and extended along the entire 
sea-coast of Kolapattana or Coromondel, say roughly between the 
river northern Pennar and Kaveri.^ Buddhadatta^s description leaves 
no room for doubt that in the south the Chola kingdom comprised 
the lower Kaveri valley, with Uragapura (modern Uraiilr in Trichino- 
poly) as its capital and Kaveripattana (moder Pugar) as its inland 
river-port. Kanchlpura (modern Conjeeveram) was once its capital 
as attested by the Skanda Purana and Hwen Thsang. The journey 
of Buddhaghosa from Kanchlpura to Anuradhapura lay obviously via 
Madhura (Madoura). The inhabitants of the Chola country are 
known in the Chronicles of Ceylon as Damilas (Dravidas).^ According 
to Eaychaudhuri, the Chola country “was drained iy the river Kaveri 
and comprised the districts of Trichinopoly and Tanjore”'^, which, 
however, leaves the question of its northern limit open. 

The Pandya territory in South India corresponded, according to 
Eaychaudhuri, “to the Madura, Eamnad and Tinnevelly districts and 
perhaps the southern portion of the Travancore State, and had its 


^ Inscriptions, ii, p. 824. 

* Cf. Hultzsch., South Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I, p. 84 ; Raychaudhuri, op. 
cit., p. 271. 

* Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 280f. 

* Raychaudhuri, op, oit. p. 271, 
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capitals at Kalkai and Madura.”^ But it would seem that there was 
a separate Tamraparnya teriitory in the southernmost part of the 
Deccan below those of the Pandyas on the east and the Keralaputras 
on the west,™a fact which is well attested by Hwen Thsang^. In the 
days of Ptolemy there were in the southern part of South India the 
kingdom of Karoura ruled by Kerobothros ( Keralaputras), the 
kingdom of the Aioi (capital Kottiara) in South Travancore, the 
kingdom of Madoura (Madura) ruled by Pandion (Pandyas) and above 
that the kingdom of the Batoi (capital Nikama), that of Orthoura 
ruled by Sornagas ( Chola-Nagas ? ) and that of Sora ( Chola ) ruled 
by Arkatos. 

Evidently the territories of the Satiyaputras and the Keralaputras, 
who are mentioned as peoples in the Mansehra version of K. E. II, 
lay to the west of those of the Cholas and the Pandyas and extended 
along the western sea-coast of South India. The name of Satiyaputra 
or Satiyaputras is nowhere met with in Indian literature. The 
geographical name approaching Satiyaputra is Seriyaputa, which 
finds mention in one of the Barhut inscriptions. There still exists 
a difference of opinion as to the relative positions of the Satiyaputra 
and Keralaputra territories. From the manner in which A^oka has 
mentioned them, it follows that the Satiyaputras had their territory 
above that of the Keralaputras. ‘‘Satiyaputra must have stood north 
of Keralaputra on the western side of the far south of South India, to 

the south of (A^oka^s) own vijita.From the location of A^oka^s 

Eock and Minor Eock Edicts, it may be inferred that the country of 
Satiyaputra or Satiyaputra lay along the western coast of South India 
to the south of Sopara ( ancient Suppfiraka, S'urparaka ) and the 
Chitaldrug district of Mysore, to the west of Mysore and to the north 
of Keralaputra."^*^ *‘Still the best suggestion on this point is one from 
E. G. Bhandarkar, drawing attention to the fact that along the 
westernmost portion of the Deccan tableland we have Marfitha, 
Kayaatha and Brahman families, bearing the surname ‘Satpute’ 
which cannot but be treated as a modern transformation of 
Anoka's Satiyaputa.'"^ 

1 Ibid, p. 271. 

* Beal, Buddhist Records, ii, p. 230, whore the country of Malayaku^, i.o., the 
South Indian Tambapamii, is placed opposite to Siiuhala and below Dravida or 
Southern Chola, and associated also with the mission of Mahendra. 

*,* Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 238f, Note that in the MahSbharata, II. 31. 69,71 
the Kerala (t.^., northern Kerala) associated with Vanavasi has been distinguished 
from the Ghoj^dfakerala (t.e., southern Kerala) mentioned after Pai;i4yft a>^d Dravida. 
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The Girnar variant Ketala for Kerala of other versions and tho 
absence of the variant Sacha for Satiya render dubious the equation 
of Satiya with Satya and all the identifications of Satiyaputra on 
that basis. ^ 

‘‘The edicts of A4oka enable us to locate Keralaputra, Kerala or 
Chera as a country west of Pandya,^ south of Satiyaputra ^ it must 
have been situated along the western coast of South India. 
According to Dr. Bhandarkar (A4oka, p. 45), this country must have 
once ‘included South Canara, Coorg, Malabar, and north-west part of 
Mysore with perhaps the northernmost portion of Travancore^ while 
Dr. S. K. Aiyangar would prefer to locate it in the region including 
Cochin and extending southwards therefrom. At the time when the 
Periplus was written Mouziris ( Mujirikudu ) or modern Kranganur 
was the seat of government of Cerobothra (Keralaputra) which when 
Ptolemy wrote was in the interior at Karoura, that is, Karur on the 
Amaravatl in the Coimbatore district (I. A., VIII, p. 145, XIII, p. 
367f, Bhandarkar, A^oka, p. 45f.). Eaychaudhuri upholds the view 
according to which Keralaputra or Chera is the country south of 
Kapaka (or Satya), extending down to Kanneti in Central Travancore. 

The question arises—what did A4oka mean by Tambapainnl 
(R. E. II, G) and Tambapani^iiya ( R. E. XIII, K ) ? Vincent Smith 
takes Tambapamm to stand for the river Tamrapariii in Tinnevelly, 
while others take it to denote the island of Ceylon. 

• The Tambapaiunl of R. E. II may indeed be taken to stand both 
for the river Tamrapari;il and for the Tamrapari;iis as a people and 
their territory. But the Tambapaniniya of R. E. XIII stand certainly 
for the Tamraparnyas as a people and their territory. And all that 
R. E. XIII contains is nothing but a restatement of what A6oka 
has said in R. E. II. The question stiTl is—where to place the 
Tamraparnyas and their territory f 

There are apparently these three arguments that may be put 
forward in favour of the second view : 

1. That the Pali Chronicles and the Samanta-pasadika speak of 
the friendly relationship which existed between A4oka and his con- 

^ Ibid, ii, p. 288. Proposed identiBcation of As'oka’s Satiyaputra, e» with (1) 
KaSchipura described a^ Satyavrataksbetra ; (2) the Tufuva country or the region 
round about Satyamangalam Taluk of Coimbatore ; (8) Satyabbumi of the Kerolal- 
patti including a portion of Kasergode Taluk, south EanarS j (4) KonganSdu ruled 
by the Kosar people noted for their truthfulness, 

* This fact is well attested by CUlayaipsa, iii, 7-9« 
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temporary, king Devanampiya Tissa of Ceylon, and give a graphic 
account of the conversion of Ceylon to Buddhism by the mission 
despatched during the reign of A6oka. 

2. That Indian literature generally speaks neither of an Indian 
country called Tamraparnl nor of a people known by the name of 
Tamraparnyas. 

3. That Ceylon was really known to Megasthenes and other 
Greek writers as Taproband. 

The fact which goes against it is that wherever by Tambapamiil 
or Tamraparnl is meant Ceylon, the word dlpa (dvipa) or ‘island^ is 
associated with it^. Megasthenes and other Classical writers speak 
of the sea-girt island of Taproban(5. 

Ceylon is called the island of Tamraparna or Tamravariia in the 
Great Epic and the Puranas. But as regards the Rainayapa, Ceylon 
is known by the name of Parasamudra.^ The name Parasamudra 
(Greek, Palaesimundu)-^ is met with also in the Artba4astra (II. 11). 
In both the Ramayana and the Artha^astra, as we saw, Pandyakapata 
(-kavata) is associated with Tamraparnl. In both, Tamraparnl 
denotes obviously a South Indian river and by implication 
only, a riverine region. This region is represented now a days by 
Tinnevelly. 

In R. E. XIII the Tamraparpyas are placed below the territories 
of the Cholas and the Pandyas, and in R. E. II, below those of the 
Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras and the Keralaputras. 

The Markandeya Purana names four rivers, the Kritamala, the 
Tamraparnl, the Pushyaja and Utpalavatl that rise from the Malaya 
mountain. The Kritamala, which flows past Madoura, is identified 
with the Vaigai^ and the Tamrapariil with “what is locally called 
Tambravarl or with the combined stream of the latter and Chittar.^^^ 
The Tamraparnl is described in the Ramayana as a great river, which 
goes to meet and dive into the sea (samudram avagahate), containing 
the row of islands covered with the beautiful sandal woods.^ It is 
connected, precisely as in the Artha^astra (II. 11), with Pandyakapata 
noted for its gems and pearls.^ The Malaya mountain to which 

^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 236. 

• ESmayana, VI. 3. 21 : sthita pSre samudrasya. 

• Rayohaudhuri, op. oit., p. 278. 

B. 0. Law, Geographical Essays, p. lOlf. 

• Ramayana, IV. 41. 16-17. 

' Ibid, IV. 41. 18 : muktamani-vibhUshitazp yuktaip kapatani Pandyaoam. 
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the Markai}(Jeya PuraijLa traces the source of the Kt*itamill&, TB^mrSh- 
par^ii and other rivers, is singled out in the Eamayana as the rocky 
landmark of the Tamraparnl region,^ precisely as in the Mahabharata 
the mountain finds mention as the rocky landmark of Tamrapariia.^ 
Malaya was the name of a mountainous district in South India,^ and 
also that of a mountainous part of Ceylon.^ 

The Pali Chronicles apply the names Lanka, Sihala and Tamba- 
paiiiil to one and the same country and island of Ceylon.^ At the 
same time the Mahavamsa refers to Tambapaniil as a district in 
Lanka,^ with a town of the same name as its capital,^ which is 
distinguished from Anuradhapura.^ The Sirlsavatthu (Sri4avastu), 
evidently a sea-port, described as a Yaksha capital, is located in 
Ceylon.^ Vijaya, the eponymous Indian coloniser of this island, is 
said to have returned therefrom to Tambapanni^^ and entered into 
a matrimonial alliance with the Pandu (Pan(Jya) king of South India 
whose capital was South Madhura, i.e , Madoura.^ i The Damila 
(Dravi(Ja) hordes under EZara who conquered Ceylon for the time 
being at least, are said to have come across from the Chola country. 

As Megasthenes heard, Taprobane was a large island in the great 
sea, which was ^separated from the mainland by a river^ and was 
‘more productive of gold and large pearls than India.’ Its inhabitants 
were called Pelesimundu (Parasamudra).^^ 

In the Artha^astra, on the other hand, the Parasamudraka is 
distinguished from the Tamraparnika and Pandyakavataka regions, 
which are associated together in the Eamayana. It is also important 
to note that the EamayaQa tradition speaks of dvipa (island or islands) 
in the river Tajmrapar^v, covered by beautiful sandal woods (chanda- 
navana^cbitraib prachchhanna-dvipa dhariiil). Thus there was at 
least one Tamrapar^i-dvipa in South India Ibelow the Pa^dya country,' 

^ Ibid, IV. 41.15. 

* Mahabharata, VI. 6. 56 : Tamraparna-b'ila rajan s'rlman Malaya-parvatah. 

* Jabaka, IV, p. 827. 

* Mahavarpsa, VII, 68. 

» Ibid, VIL 7, 41, 42. 

* Ibid, VI. 47 I LaQkayatp..,..«.,.TambapanpI dese. 

Ibid, VII. 89, 48. 

Ibid, VII, 49, The Valahassa Jabaka (No: 196) places Sirlsavatthu in 
Tambapannidipa. 

Ibid, VII. 38, 49, 60. 

Ibid, XXI. 18 o Cholarabtha idhSgamma. 

MoCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 60, 61, 1781. 
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as there was one in Lanka on the other side of the sea. And it is 
not unlikely that the Pfindyakapata is the modern Aruppakottai 
in the Ramnad district on the right bank of the river Vaigai. From 
these facts, one cannot but be led to think that Tamraparm (better 
Tamravarnl from having copper coloured sand-beaches), which was 
originally a riverine region in the southernmost part of South India 
below the Pandya territory, came to denote afterwards, probably 
in about the Maurya time, also the north-western sea-coast region of 
Ceylon between the Nagadipa and the river Kalyanl, and ultimately 
the island of Ceylon. This riverine region of South India must have 
the river valleys and deltas and entire sea coast areas below Pandya 
and included also the entire area occupied by the Tinnevelly 
districts 

The location suggested above of A4oka^s Tamraparni as the land 
of the Tamraparnyas may now be placed on a solid foundation. In 
the Nagarjumkonda inscription,marked P by Dr. Vogel, Tarabapamna 
(Tamraparna) is clearly distinguished from Tainbapamni-dlpa.^ The 
Great Epic distinctly speaks of Tamraparni as a country south of 
Pandya, which in some contexts is included in Dravida, and locates 
in it the Gokarnatirtha and the hermitages of Agastya and his 
disciple.^ This Tamraparni with Mt. Vaidurya as its rocky landmark 
corresponds with Hwen Thsang's country of Mo-lo kiu-ch^a (Malaya- 
kuta), with Mt. Po-ta-la-kia (Vaiduryaka) as its rocky landmark and 
placed south of Dravida.^ 

The extension of A^oka^s sphere of influence, south of the Krishna- 
Tungabhadra, even south of Sopara and the river Pennar, thus made 
out, would seem to be substantially in agreement with the tradition 
recorded by Mamulanar, an ancient Tamil author, and other Tamil 
writers like Paranar and Kallil Attiraiyanar, regarding the ‘Vimba 
Moriyar^ (*Maurya upstarts^ and their invasion of South India. 
“The invaders advanced from the Konkan, passing the hills Elilmalai, 
about sixteen miles north of Cannanore, and entered the Kongu 

^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 235. 

* E. I., XX, p. 22 :......Tambapaiunidipa-pa8adakanam theriyanam Taipba- 

paipnakanaip suparigahe ; which must be translated by “dedicated to the Theriyas 
who were converters of the Island of Tamraparni (and other countries named) (and 
those who were) Ts:mraparnya8’\ 

* MahSbhSrata, III. 88. 13-18 : Kumaryah kathitalj punyah Pandyeshveva 
nararshabha, TSmraparnIn tu Kaunteya kIrtayishySmi tach ohhrinu. Of. ibid, IIJ, 
118. 8,4, 8. 

* ipea), Buddhist Beoords, II, p. 280fl. 
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(Coimbatore) district, ultimately going as far as the Podiyil Hill (in 
the Tinnevelly District).” ^ 

The only point needing further orientation is whether or no, the 
list of Antas or Pratyantas given by A6oka in his R. E. II and R. E. 
XIII is exhaustive or typical only. From his mode of enumeration 
of the Antas or Pratyantas in R.E. II, it cannot but appear that the 
list produced was intended to be typical only, and not an exhaustive 
one. 

In Pali literature the word pachchanta (pratyanta) is employed 
in a twofold sense : (1) to denote the outermost region of a principa¬ 
lity, the frontier of a dominion forming nevertheless the hinterland,^ 
and (2) to denote the outlying districts or territories (pachchantima- 
janapadas), i.e., the places outside the territorial limit of the Buddhist 
Midland.^ In the Allahabad Stone-pillar inscription of Samudragupta, 
on the other hand, the term pratyanta occurs in the sense of border¬ 
lands, bordering territories instanced by Samatata,"*^ Davaka,''* 
Kamarupa,^* Nepala and Karttripura.'^ Strictly speaking, the term 
was applied to the erstwhile independent principalities outside the 
territorial limit of the Aryavarta or Aryandom. 

So far as A6oka is concerned, he has distinguished in R. E. XIII 
the Antas or Pratyantas listed in R. E. II from the semi independent 
States and Atavis (Atavyas, Atavikas) within his empire, the semi¬ 
independent States of which the ruling races are broadly termed 
Aparantas or Westerns in R.E. V. And in M.R.E., too, particularly 
in its Yerragudi copy, the Antas have been sharply distinguished 
from the populace under his direct rule, namely, the Janapadas and 
Rathikas. It should be noted that in Samudragupta^s praSasti the 
Pratyanta principalities are distinguished not only from those 
included in the Aryavarta but from those forming the Atavika 
States. 


^ S, K. Aiyangar, Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89. Summary by 
Eaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 219. 

* Of. Bajovada Jataka, No. 151. 

’ KathSvatthu, I. 8. 

^ The MehSr Copper plate inscription of Damodaradeva goes to prove that 
Samatata included in it the whole or part of the district of Tippera. 

^ Identified by Dr. Bhattasali with Modern Dabok in Naogong district, Assam. 

^ t.s., the GauhSti region of Assam. 

^ It ^^seems to have comprised Katarpur in Jalandhar district and the l^aturta 
(Katyur) of Kumaun, Garbwal and I^ohilkband**' 
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As for the connotation of the term Antas or Pratyantas, A6oka 
does not keep us at all in the dark. In his S. R. E. II, the Antas 
are expressly characterised as avijitas (Amtanam avijitanarn), ‘the 
unconquered ones*, ‘those who did not territorially belong to his 
domain or empire*, which amounted to saying, ‘the independent 
borderers*, ‘the independent frontagers*, ‘the independent rulers or 
peoples around.* If so, it is difficult for me to agree with Bhandarkar 
in thinking that by the Antas in S.R.E. II A6oka must have meant 
but the Atavis in R.E. XIII on the ground that to both of them he 
held out threats, both of them he wished to pacify precisely in same 
terms, or that both of them were mischief makers and creators of 
troubles from time to time. 

In my opinion, A4oka has placed the Antas, Aparantas and Atavis 
in three separate categories. The Aparantas and Atavis cannot be 
treated as Antas or Pratyantas unless we can show that Asoka 
employed the term pratyanta also in the Buddhist sense to mean 
either the people of a frontier region or the territories outside the 
Buddhist Midland.^ By the expression pratyanta janapadas or 
frontier districts the author of the Divyavadana has evidently meant 
those located in Uttarapatha, such as the Sva^a-rashtra and the city 
of Taksha^ila where popular revolts took place on account of misrule 
or high-handed tyranny on the part of the Maurya high officials. 
A6oka*s S.R.E,I bears evidence to such tyrannical action on the part 
of the City-judiciaries in the province of Kalinga, and by implication 
also in those of Gandhara and Avantl. 

Kautilya*s Artha^astra, too, contemplates a clear distinction 
between the Atavis and the Antas, the former being placed in charge 
of the Atavlpalas and the latter in that of the Antapalas. 

Here one might pertinently ask with Bhandarkar who were the 
independent borderers within the reach of the Viceroy-in-Council 
stationed at Tosali and the Lajavachanika mahamatras at Samapa, 
if they were not the Atavis ? The nearest such borderers in the 
south were the Cholas and Pandyas. As for those towards the north¬ 
east, some light may be obtained from Pliny who speaks of a very 
large island in the Ganges which was inhabited by a single tribe called 
Modo-galingae. Beyond them were the Modubae answering to the 
non-Aryan people called Mutibas in the Aitareya Brahmana who 
occupied the country north of the Ganges, the Molindae identified 

^ Pivyavadaoa, p. 871. 
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with the Maladaa whom the M&rkan^eya Purs>i?a places in the 
Prachya division, the Uberae who are ‘referred to the Bhars, a 
numerous race spread over the central districts of the region spoken 
of, and extending as far as to Assam^, the Galmodroesi, Preti, Calissae, 
Sasuri, Passalae, Colubae, Oxexulae, Abali and Taluctae. The king 
of these is said to have kept under arms ‘60,000 foot-soldiers, 4,000 
cavalry and 400 elephants/^ 

4. Pataliputra, the Capital : Whether of A^oka^s domain proper, 
or of his empire, or of his sphere of influence, the centre was his 
capital called Pataliputra (E.E.V.). It was known to Megasthenes 
and other Classical writers as Palibothra. It is known in Pali also 
by the name of Pupphapura (Pushpapura), a synonym of Kusumapura, 
by which the city is not infrequently designated in Indian literature. 
The evidence of the Pali Mahaparinibbana Suttanta and the Sutta- 
nipata is conclusive as to its earlier name Pataligama implying as it 
does that it was at first but a mere village, from which humble 
position it rose afterwards into the eminence of the greatest city in 
India under the Mauryas. The Pali evidence is important also for 
the reason that it supplies us with an authentic account of the 
circumstances that led to the fortification of Pataligama by king 
Ajata^atru of Magadha as a timely measure against the advance of 
his powerful rival, the Vrijis of Vai^all. From the same realistic 
account, it is clear that Pataligama situated on the southern bank of 
the Ganges, stood as an important halting place on a high road, 
known as the Southern Eoad in the Buddha^s time. Just opposite to 
Pataligama and on the side of the rival territory of the Vvijis was 
the halting place called Kotigama. 

The first step to the building of the city of Pa^aliputra lay in the 
fortification of Pataligama. The work was in full swing when the 
Buddha passed through this place in course of his last journey, and 
that under the personal supervision of the two able Brahman ministers 
of Ajata6atru, Sunidha and Varshakara by name, who must have been 
well-versed in the science and art of town planning and fort-building, 
of which a comprehensive idea may be formed from the rules stated 
in detail in the Arthafestra (II. 3, II. 4), and no less from the Pali 
description of a well-fortified city in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, 
Ch. I. “The Buddha prophesied the future greatness of Pataligama 
(Pataliputta ?) and also mentioned the danger of its destruction by 

^ Jk(Q(]lrindle, Ancient India, pp. 189 f., 
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Bre or water, or internal discord/'^ This prophecy about Patalipntra, 
put into the Buddha's mouth, was prospective in its purpose but 
retrospective in fact. 

The origin of the name of Pataligama had much to do with the 
Patali tree. The village was called Pataligama either because a Pritali 
tree was its cognizance, or because it abounded in Patali trees, or 
because, as suggested by the Pali scholiasts, ‘‘on the day of its 
foundation several^ Patali shoots sprouted forth from the ground."'^ 
Who changed the name of Pataligama after its fortification into 
Pritaliputra is not known. But the traditions are unanimous that 
the capital of Magadha was for the first time transferred from 
Rajagyiha to Pataliputra by Udayi, son and successor of Ajata^atru. 
The city as the capital of Magadha was definitely known by the name 
of Pa^atiputra in the time of the next king Munda, gransdon of 
Ajata^atru. As Hwen Thsang, the great Chinese pilgrim, came 
to know, the city which became afterwards known by the name of 
Pataliputra was at first called Kusumapura, ‘because the palace of the 
king had many flowers," which, however, is doubtful. Whatever the 
origin and significance of the other name, Pushpapura or Kusumpura, 
the collective literary and epigraphic evidence goes to show that this 
poetic name was acquired later. This is not, however, to deny that 
the Maurya capital outgrew its humbler beginning. With these 
reservations we may readily accept the following comment of Vincent 
Smith on the position of Pataliputra : 

“Pataliputra, Chandragupta's Capital, was a great and noble city 
extending along the northern bank of the Son^ for about nine miles, 
with a depth of less than two miles. Much of the area is now covered 
by Patna, Bankipore, and sundry neighbouring villages. Kusumapura, 
the more ancient city, stood on the Ganges, and evidently became 
merged in Pataliputra, for the two names are often used as synonyms. 
The Maurya city was built in the tongue of land formed by the 
junction of the Son with the Ganges, a defensible position 
recommended by the writers of text-books, and frequently adopted 
by the ancient Indian in practice....The old river beds and even 
the ancient embankments of quay may still be traced. The city was 

^ Malalasekera, Dictionary, ii, p. 178. 

* ‘Three* according to DhammapSla : tayo Pa^alankura. Commentary to 
Udana, VIII. 6. 

* Malalasekera, Diotonary, ii, p. 179. 

* 0f^anu•8'o^^alp Pataliputram, PataSjali's Mahabbashya, II. 1. 2. 
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defended by a massive timber palisade, of which the remains have been 
found at several places. The gates were sixty-four, and the towers 
five hundred and seventy in number. The palisade was protected 
by a deep moat.^^i 

The main advantageous position required in the Artha^astra of a 
city deserving to be used as a capital (sthamya) is that it must be 
centrally located and possess all the easy communication facilities. 
Its position was in this respect really enviable. It was situated 
at the junction of the two great highways of commerce, namely, the 
Southern Eoad extending from Rfijagriha to Pratishthana and the 
Ganges system of rivers connected with the coastal trade of India 
and the oversea trade of Eastern India. The connection of the 
Southern Eoad with the Northern with its various branches afforded 
facilities also for land communication with such distant places in 
Uttarapatha as Taksha^ila and Pushkalavatt. The internal arrange¬ 
ment and life of the city, with the imperial palace as the cynosure, 
may be easily inferred from the inscriptions, as also from the foreign 
accounts, the Artha^astra, II. 4, and the typical description of 
the city of Sagala in the Pali work called Milindapanha. 


^ Oxford History of India, p. 77. According to Arrian, “The greatest city in 
India is that which is called Palimbothra in the dominions of the Prasians, where 

the streams of the Erannoboas (Son) and the Ganges unite.Megasthenes informs 

us that this city stretched in the inhabited quarters to an extreme length on each 
side of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was fifteen stadia, and that a ditch 
encompassed it all round, which was six hundred feet in breadth and thirty cubits 
in depth, and that the wall was crowned with 570 towers and had four-and-sixty 
gates.*’ McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 671. 4 # 




CHAtTEB IV 

STATE 

The historico-critical study of the Maurya State under A6oka 
involves at every step the dispassionate consideration of these three 
points, each of importance : (1) the earlier Indian administration, 

particularly Mauryan, (2) the innovations introduced by A^oka, and 
(3) the combined effect of both on the later systems, particularly one 
which is embodied in the Artha^astra as a prose treatise, ascribed 
to Kautilya Vishnugupta. 

To put the matter in this fashion is to modify considerably the 
debatable assumption of Mookerji, Jayaswal, Jacobi, Shama Sastri, 
N. N. Law, Bandyopadhyay and other writers that the Artha^astra 
in its extant prose form is a treatise written by Kautilya^ or 
Vishnugupta Chanakya, the uprooter of the Nanda dynasty, political 
adviser of Chandragupta Maurya and Chancellor of Magadha. 

Such gifted writers, on the other hand, as Vincent Smith, Jolly, 
Hillebrandt, Winternitz and Otto Stein, who have doubted or 
challenged the above position, have erred on the wrong side by 
putting their implicit faith in the testimony of the Classical writers 
whose accredited authority was the Indika of Megasthenes. Even 
to the Classical writers like Arrian, much of what the Indika of the 
Greek ambassador to Chandragupta^s court contained was fabulous 
and, therefore, incredible. It survives, moreover, only in a few 
fragments preserved or reproduced by some later historians and 
geographers. This fact alone goes to lessen the value of the work 
otherwise lost and render it into a work of questionable authority. 

Avoiding at all events these two extreme positions, the scientific 
historical method will be not so much to interpret and appraise the 
matters concerning Anoka’s state in the light of either the Indika or 
the Artha^astra as to see and show what actual light is shed on the 
subject by Anoka's own records and the collective literary tradition i 
of the age. 

Whatever the actual date of its composition or compilation, the 
Artha6astra has certainly this advantage over both the fragmentary 
Indika of Megasthenes and the inscriptions of A6oka that it presents 
a complete system of the Indian royal polity. The inscriptions of 
A6oka keep us, on the other hand, entirely in the dark as to the 

^ Kautalya, aco. to Ganapati Shastri. 

^ 16 
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military side of his administration. They give us but a few glimpses, 
here and there, into the gaidiag principles of administration, its type 
and basic character, its aims and methods, its machineries, the 
administrative divisions, the feudatory states, the foreign relations and 
policies, the personal epithets or titles of the king, the position and 
function of the king, the private life of the king, the position of the 
queens, the king’s near relations, his personal staff and agents, the 
princes of the blood, the position, function and constitution of the 
council of ministers, the king’s povper of legislation, the judicial 
system, the means of communication, the conveyances and means of 
transport, the king’s prerogatives and proclamations, the nature of 
despatches, the method of supervision and inspection, the public 
works, the philanthropic deeds, the sources of revenue or state- 
income, the remission of taxes and duties, the decentralisation of 
power, the position and function of the Viceroys and Mahamatras, 
the rules of conduct for public servants, the war and peace, the 
suppression of revolts and internal troubles, and the like. 

The oldest known stock-passages in the Pali and Ardhamagadhl 
canons bear ample testimony to the development of the science of 
of royal polity in the country and in the interest evinced and active 
part played by certain S'ramaijas and Brahmapas in the matter. The 
Arthatestra itself quotes by name and criticises the views of different 
teachers and schools of political thought, and sets itself the task of 
defending and expounding the views of Kautilya. 

(1) Individual teachers :— 

• Dlrgha^charayana, ghotamukha, Vatavyadhi, Vi6alaksha, Pi4una, 
PiAunaputra, Kauijapadanta (all nicknames), Bharadvaja, Ka^inka 
Bharadvaja, Kinjalka, Para4ara and Katyayana.^ 

(2) Schools;— 

The Manavas, Para6aras, Au^anasas, Barhasp^yas and Ambhlyas. 

The agreed opinion of the individuals aq.d schools other than 
those who held dissentient views is obviously referred to the body of 
Acharyas (accredited teachers). 

Among the individual teachers, Dlrgha4charayaija ( Pali Digha 
Earayana) was the Commander-in-Chief of Ko4ala and a younger 
contemporary of the Buddha.^ Ghotamukha (Pali Ghotakamukha) 

^ In the MahSbhSrata, XV, BSjadharnaa and Apaddharma seotions, we have 
mention of ViB'StSkeha, SahasTakeha, Mahendca (Indra), Pnrandara, Va'ana, 
NSrada, BbSradvBjs, Eapika BbSradvSja, Qanras'ira, SvSyambbnva Mann, Praoetas 
Mann, S'ukra (ESvya), EBrtenya, NBdfjangha VakarSja. 

* Majihima, ii, p. 118. 
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was a Brahman contemporary of the Buddha. * Para^ara may be 
regarded as the putative author of the Mahabbarata, and Katyayana 
as a Smciti-writer. 

Among the schools, the Manavas and paralaras were exponent^ of 
of the rules of polity embodied in the Srariti texts ascribed to them. 
The Barhaspatyas and Au^anasas represented the Smrfti schools 
of law as well as the schools of politics. The Ambhiyas who are 
connected by Professor P. W. Thomas with Taxiia,^ derived their 
name from Ambhi, king of Taksha^ila at the time of Alexander's 
invasion of India.^ 

Vishnugupta's prose treatise preserves certain maxims of Kautilya 
in verse and reproduces many in prose, which must somehow or 
other be discriminated from their later elucidations in order to under¬ 
stand what was precisely in the immediate background of Anoka's 
administration. The principles of royal polity and good government 
as well as the duties and responsibilities of kings as inculcated by 
various sages in the Great Epic, particularly those embodied in the 
Rajadharma section of the Santiparva, deserve careful consideration. 
The earlier Magadhan system of administration as may be envisaged 
from incidental references in the Pali and Ardhamagadhi texts is of 
an invaluable aid to the study of the same. Above all, the light must 
be constantly sought from the duties and ideals of the king overlord 
adumbrated and repeatedly emphasized in the Pali Nikayas including 
one of the Jatakas, and, to some extent, also from such Vedic texts 
as the Brahmapias, earlier Sutras and Upanishads. 

Admittedly there is no ancient Indian term corresponding to the 
modern State, the nearest approximation being Rajya, nor is there 
any conception or definition exactly fitting in with the modern theory 
of State. But A6oka certainly gives us a fairly clear idea of all the 
four elements of the Maurya State as it shaped in bis bands, namely, 
the population, territory, sovereignty and government. He indicates 
and, in some respects, sets forth also the functions and aims, 
methods and contrivances, foreign relations and policies of the State, 
the constitution and machineries of his government, and his 
achievements through it. 


^ Ibid, ii, p. 157. 

* BSthaspatya Arthas'Sstra, introd,, p. 16. 
' l^ayohandhari, op. oii, pp. 169, 210, 
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1. Population :—The Indian technical terms denoting the popu¬ 
lation of a territory, i.e., the ruled or subjects, are prakfitayab ^ (same 
as pakatiyo of the Hathigumpha inscription), Paurah (Mbh. XII. 
68.29), paura-janapadah*(Artha4a8tra, II. 1), prajah (Mbh., XII. 28.51), 
and sarva-prajah (Buddha-charita, II. 36). As defined by Amarasiinha, 
the prakfitis denote the collective body of citizens.* 

Corresponding to A4vagho4ha's sarav-prajah we have the A4okan 
expression sava munisa, “all men” (S.B.E, I, S.E.E. II), jana-janapada 
(R.E. VIII), or simply jana (R.E. IV, VI, etc.). In the wider sense 
of the term, the population consisted of pasu-munisa, “men and 
animals" (R.E. II, P.E. VII), i e., both citizens and denizens, further 
distinguished as bipeds and quadrupeds, birds and aquatic beings 
(dujpada-chatupada, pakhi-valichala, P.E. II). In terms of religion, 
all men are represented by the term sava pasamda, “all sects", “all 
denominations", “all communities" (R.E. VII, R.E. XII, P.E. VII). 

The population, in the political sense of the term, is spoken of as 
placed in three categories : (1) that within the territory under his 
direct government, and subsequently, within the territory under the 
direct rule of himself and his Viceroys, (2) that within the semi¬ 
independent tribal or feudatory States, and (3) that within the 
independent but allied territories, denoted respectively by the terms, 
janapada, aparanta-ataviyo-rathika, and amta (M.R.E., Ye, R.E.V, 
R.E. XIII). The population of the earth living outside the territorial 
limit of the unconquered antas or pratyantas is broadly distinguished 
as peoples whose countries were not frequented by Anoka’s Dutas 
(Envoys or Emissaries), i.e., the territories to which they had no 
access (yata data Devanarapiyasa no yarnti). 

The Antas were not Ai^oka's subjects since they territorially 
belonged to principalities or dominions of vAich the sovereignty 
was vested in other rulers or ruling races j politically they 
were extra-territorial. They might, if at all, be regarded as 
intra-territorial only in a non-technical sense, on the strength of the 
good will cherished by A6oka towards them as towards his own 
subjects (S.R.E. II), by virtue of the works of public utility and 
philanthropic nature AAoka was able to accomplish in their lands 
(R.E. II), on the ground of acceptance of AAoka's principles of piety 
or doty by them (R.E. XIII), in short, as A4oka himself put it, by the 

^ Arthas'Sstra, vii. 4 : ntsShaynktS me prak|;itayab* ' 

* Kehatriyavarga: Frakfitayalji patirS:^Sip s'renayo’pi cha (97)« 
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right of cultural conquest (dhamma-vijaya) he was able to achieve 
(B..B. XIII). Thus they came indeed within the sphere of Anoka's 
moral influence and became dwellers of the Greater India A6oka as¬ 
pired to found on the basis of good will and mutual understanding, 
particularly through appreciation by the outsiders of the goodness of 
human heart and the nobleness of hfman spirit and their tangible 
expressions in word and deed. 

The Aparantas formed the population of certain tribal States 
within Anoka's empire that were internally free and externally only 
acknowledged the suzerainty of A6oka, however real or nominal their 
allegiance to the imperial state might be. 

The position of the Janapadas as the population proper, broadly 
divided into two classes, viz., urban and rural, is self-evident. Even 
as representatives and supporters of different religions communities, 
their position is easily understandable. 

The denizens consisting of beasts and birds and fishes, of the 
beasts of burden, live-stocks and games, formed in a sense the popula¬ 
tion under the name of pana, “life", “living beings", of a civilized 
state like the A4okan. 

2. Territory : The Indian technical terms to denote territory 
are Janapada^ and Eashtra^ (Pali Kattha). The Kamandakiya term 
svaraahtra stands for one’s own territory as distinguished from 
Pararashtra, the territory of others. Afbka's own words for territory, 
such as Vijita, Vijaya, (K.E. XIV), Baja-visaya (E.E. XIII), Desa 
(S.E.E. I) and Puthavl (R,E. V) are met with in the contemporary, 
earlier as well as later Indian literature, particularly in Pali. The 
later Indian inscriptional term for territory is Vijaya-chakra^"^ or 
Vijaya-rajya instead of Anoka's Vij’aya. The literary as well as the 
inscriptional word Eajya^ ( Pali Eajja ) for territory is nowhere 
employed in Anoka’s inscriptions. De^a and Pfithivl are treated as 
synonymous terms in the Arthafestra, IX. 1 : de^ab prithivi. 

An ideal territory including population is defined thus in the 
Artha^astra, VI. 1 : 


^ Arthas'astra, VI. 1 : SvSmStya-janapada-durga-kofiha-danda mitrani Prakri* 
tayah. Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga, 86; SvamStya suhrit-kosha-rashtra-durga- 
balSoi oha RajySogaui. 

* Of. supavata-vijaya-ohake in the HathigamphS inscription. 

’ Of. Gupta insoriptioDB. 

^ Of. SagaDarp raje (S'ungafiivip rSjye) in tbe Barhut Gateway iusoription, 
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‘‘Has favourably situated cities and towns, with means to maintain 
its own population and others in times of calamity, well-guarded, 
with easy means of livelihood, averse to the enemy, can cope with 
neighbouring rulers, free from miry, rocky, marshy, uneven and thorny 
tracts, as well as from tigers, wild beasts and wild tracts, attractive, 
containing plenty of good cultivible lands, mines, timber, elephant 
forests and pasture grounds, excels in arts and crafts, has hidden 
passages, rich in cattle (livestocks), not dependent on rain-water only, 
provided with land and waterways, has an extensive trad^ in various 
kinds of merchandise, can bear the burden of a vast army and heavy 
taxation, has a good and active peasantry, full of intelligent masters 
and servants, with a population noted for its loyalty and moral purity 
—these are the characteristics of a good territory/' 

A6oka refers to his territory as a vast domain (E.E. XIV), with the 
city of Pataliputra as its capital (E.E. V). He alludes also to the 
outer towns containing his family establishments or residences, and 
to residences also of his brothers, sisters and ^other kith and kin 
(E.E. V, P.E. VII). Among outer towns, we have mention of such 
important cities as Taksha^ila (S.E.E. I), Kausambi (QueeVs Edict), 
Ujjayinl (S.E.E. I), Tosali and Samapa (S.E.E. I & II), Suvarngiri 
and Eishila (MrE.E.). The existence of other towns may be inferred 
from the location of other inscriptions, e.g,^ the city of Kapilavastu 
from the LumbinI Pillar inscjiption, that of Srughna from the Kalsi 
set of Eock Edicts, those of Eajapura and Abhisara from the Manse- 
hra set, that of pushkaravatl from the Shahbazgarhi, that of Girina- 
gara (Jaina Girinara) from the Girnar, that of Surparaka from the 
Sopara, that of Viratanagara from the Bairat copy of M.E.E., that of 
Vidi^a from the Sanchl Pillar inscription, and that of Gaya from the 
Barabar Hill-cave inscriptions. ^ 

It is only in respect of his conquest by piety, i,e.^ the sphere of his 
moral influence, that A4oka^s domain was or might be claimed to have 
been as wide as Jambudvipa (M.E.E.), which traditionally contained 
in ASoka’s time as many as 84,000 towns, large and small. His 
earthly empire, as we saw, was less extended than Bharatavarsha. 

As king of Magadha or Magadhan king (laja Magadhe, Bhabru), 
his territory in the sense of his narrow royal domain, confined within 
the four corners of Magadha, or, at the most, of Anga Magadha. To 
put it in the language of the Classical writers, he was just a king of 
the Prasii or Palibotris (Pataliputriyans). His- imperial domain pro¬ 
per, i.a., the major portion of his empire whi^h nnde? his direct 
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government excluded the semi-independent territories of such oligar¬ 
chical tribes as the Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandharas, Nabhagas and 
Nabha-lines on the north and north-west, and the senior Eashtrikas 
and Bhojas and their offshoots, as well as the Andhras and Parinda- 
Paradas in the south. His earthly empire as a whole included in it 
also these territories as well as the wild forests occupied by the 
Atavyas (Ataviyo, E.E. XIII) of more or less nomadic habits and 
predatory propensities, but it certainly precluded from it the pratyan- 
tas or unconquered territories of the Antas (“Frontagers^*', “Border¬ 
ers^') who might otherwise be called Samantas .(“Neighbours'^, 
E.E. II). Even these territories were sought to be distinguished 
from those beyond them by the fact of their having entered into some 
sort of an alliance, having some common bonds of friendship. A^oka 
gives us to understand that these territories were favoured than 
against favouring by way of remaining quiet and pacified (E.E. II, 
E.E. XIII, S.E.E. II). The territories without lay beyond the range 
of his Dutas. - 

From his mode of enumeration and placing of the Antas or 
Samantas, it is easy to infer that A^oka had before him a clear mental 
picture of the inter-state circles ( Samanta-mandalam ) forming an 
intricate subject of lengthy academic discussion in the Artha^atra\ 

According to the general terminology of the Indian science of 
polity, the Samanta or ‘Frontager' whose territory stood immediately 
contiguous (on any one side) to the territory of a king in the role 
of a conqueror was to be termed 6atru (‘‘the enemy'O ; the Samanta 
whose territory lay just beyond that of the 6atru was to be termed 
mitra (“the conqueror's friend^^) ; the Samanta who stood next to the 
mitra was to pass as udaslna (“the neutraP). I and the Samanta who 
stood just in the rear of the conqueror to help the latter's enemy was 
to go by the name of parshi:iigraha (“the rearward enemy.")^ 

In the frontal order the Artha^atra places the Samantas, each 
in front of the man behind, and carries their relative positions beyond 
the fourth degree. The nearest Frontager is termed ari (‘'the 
conqueror's enemy'^), the next man, mitra ( the conqueror's friend"), 

^ For a clear idea of Kautilya-Viehj^ugupta’s treatment of the subject, the 
reader is referred to N. N. Law's excellent monograph.—Inter-state Relations in 
Ancient India, Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 4, E. 1, Part I. 

* Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga, 20 : 

Yishayanantaro rajS s'atrur mitram atal;iparam i 
udftalnab parataral?, parshpigrShas tu prishthatab I) 
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the third man, arimitra (^the enemy^s friend*^), the fourth mah 
mitra-mitra ("the friend^s friend^^), and the fifth man, ari-mitra-mitra 
(“the enemy^s friend^s friend^O^- 

“In the rear of the conqueror, there happen to be situated a rear¬ 
ward enemy (parsh^igraha), a rearward friend (akranda), an ally of 
the rearward enemy (parshnigrahasara) and an ally of the rearward 
friend (akrandfisara)^. 

A rival whose territory lies contiguous to that of the conqueror 
is a natural enemy. He who is antagonistic or creates enemies to the 
conqueror is a factitious (kfitrima) enemy. An ally whose friendship 
is based upon family relationship and whose teri itory is next to that 
of the enemy is a natural friend. He whose friendship is courted 
for self-maintenance is an acquired friend. The Samanta whose 
territory lies close to those of both the conqueror and his enemy and 
who is capable of helping both is a mediatory ruler ( madhyama 
He whose territory lies beyond those of all of the above and who 
is capable of helping or resisting any of them individually is a 
‘superior^ ruler ( udaslna ).^ 

The canqueror, his friend and his friend^s friend constitute 
together a circle of states on one side. Thus one is to think in respect 
of all the four sides of the conqueror^s territory of altogether four 
inter-state circles. 

The inter state relations which are carried to the highest degree 
of nicety in the prose treatise of the Artha^astra are far beyond the 
scope of the Maurya State under A6oka. 

On the western side of Anoka's territory, the nearest frontager 
was Antiochus II Theos. The next man whose territory lay contiguous 
on the south to that of Antiochus was Ptolemy II Philadelphos. 
The frontager whose territory lay contiguous on the west to that 
of Antiochus was Antigonas Gonatas. The third frontager whose 
territory lay contiguous on the west to that of Ptolemy was Magas, 
and the third Frontager whose territory lay contiguous on the west 
to that of Antigonas was Alexander of Epirus. The territories beyond 


^ Arthas'Setra, VI. 2. 

* Ibid, Shama Sastri’s transl.) p. 812. 

* 1 fully agree with Dr. K. N. Law when he maintains that here the term 
madhyama stands for a ruler or state of medium power, 

^ As Dr. N. N. Law aptly points out, the udasina in the terminology of the 
Arthas'Sstra does not mean *neutral* but one who is placed higher (ut Ssinah)* 
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those of Magas and Alexander lay outside the range of A^oka^s 
foreign relations, diplomatic or otherwise. 

On the southern side of his territory, the nearest frontagers were 
the Cholas and below them the Pandyas along the eastern sea coast. 
The nearest frontagers along the western coast were the Satiyaputras 
and below them the Keralaputras. Below all of them were the 
Tamrapar^yas. The peoples whose countries lay on two sides of 
the Indian Ocean were all situated beyond the range of A4oka's 
foreign relations. 

The existence of some Antas or Samantas on the eastern and 
north-eastern * sides of his territory in Northern India may be 
inferred from Anoka's S.E.E. II. The Pali tradition speaks of a 
Buddhist mission sent to Suvarnabhumi during A^oka^s reign, but it 
lacks as yet corroboration from A^oka^s inscriptions and reliable 
foreign accounts. 

The independent peoples whose territories lay immediately beyond 
those of the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandharas in Uttarapatha proper, 
and on the north beyond those of the Nabhakas and Nabha-lines are 
not expressly mentioned. It is vaguely stated that all the peoples in 
Jamb'udvipa, which in its northernmost reach extended up to the 
southern side of Mt. Sumeru, came under his moral influence, if not 
precisely under his rule. 

The semi independent peoples who were hinter-landers may be 
shown to have formed territorial gradations of buffers : the Yaunas 
and Kambojas above the Gandharas, and probably the Barbaras and 
Kiratas not only above the Yaunas and Kambojas of Uttarapatha but 
also above the Nabhakas and Nabha-lines of Central Himalayan 
region. Similarly in the south were the Andhras and Parindas below 
the Eashtrikas, Bhojakas and their offshoots in the Vindhyan and 
Narmada regions. 

The poet Bhasa, two of whose verses may be shown to have been 
cited in the prose treatise of the Artha^astra (X, 3), restricted the 
territory of a paramount sovereign of Eajasiniha’s type to Northern 
India situated between the Himalayas and the Vindhya hills and 
extending (east to west) from sea to sea : 

Imani sagarapary an tain Himavad-Vindhya-ku^dalam | 
mahlm ekatapatrankam Eajasinihah pranastu nah II ^ 


^ BharatavSkya in BbSsa’s SvapnavSaayadatta and Balacharitam. 

17 
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Though the words chaturanta (I. 6) and chafcuranta mahi (III. 1) 
occur in the ArthaSastra, from Shama Sastri*s rendering of the actual 
definition of the domain of a king overlord in the same considered as 
a developed prose treatise, it appears that it was similarly limited to 
Northern India : 

De^ah prithivi j tasyam Himavat-samudrantaram udlchTnani 
yojana-sahasra-parima^am atiryak chakravarti-kshetram (IX. 1).^ 

This might be made to tally with the Puranic definition of Bhara- 
tavarsha^ only by the following rendering of the passage from the 
Artha^astra ; 

"Country is the earth, thereof the portion between the Himalayas 
and the ocean in extent one thousand Udlchr^ yojanas (i.e., judged by 
the Udichl or North Indian standard), measured lengthwise (lit., not 
crosswise),^ forms the domain of an overlord.'" 

"In it”, precisely as according to the description of Jambudvlpa 
in the Jaina Jambudlvapaiinatti, “there are such varieties of land as 
forests, villages, waterfalls, level plains, and uneven grounds.... Time 
consists of cold, hot and rainy periods. The divisions of time are 
the night, the day, the fortnight, the month, the season, solstices, the 
year, and the yuga cycle of five years ” 

As appears from his inscriptions, A^oka"s domain, which in a 
sense was co-extensive with Jambudvlpa, contained mountains and 
hills (pavata), hill-caves (kubha), forests (ataviyo), and watery regions 
suitable for the purpose of fishery (kevatabhoga). The year, too, was 
divided into three seasons (tlsu chatumaslsu), the lunar months into 
fortnights (better, half months as in the Artha^astra), and days and the 

__ _ ___ _ __ • __ __ _ _ 

^ “Country (space) means the earth, in it the thousand yojanas of the northern 
portion of the country which stretches from the Himala^ftw and the ocean form the 
dominion of no insignificant emperor.” 

* Vishnu Purana, IL 3 : 

Uttaram yat samudrasya, Himadres'ohaiva dakshinam ) 
varshaip tad Bharataip nama BhSratl yatra santatih It 
YojanaoSip sahasraa tu dvipo "yaxp dakshinottarat i 
purve Kirata yasySnte, pas'chime Yavanah sthitah II 

* Cf. Markaijideya Purana-Dak 6 hi 9 e’ parato tasya 

pUrvepa oha mahodadhib.I 

Himavan uttarepasya.#11 

* In Pali the word tiriyaip (Sk. tiryak), as distinguished from uddha and adha, 
means ^across' ; elswhere ^slantingly, transversely, horizontally* Cf. Pali—'English 
Diet.* sttb vooe tiriyarp* 
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populace was familiar with the cycle of five years (pamchasu vasesu,^ 
E.E. Ill, S.R.E. I) yielding an additional month (adhimasa) at the 
end of every half cycled within the third year ( S.R.E. I ). 

A^oka evidently placed the five Samanta territories in the west, as 
well as the five in the south, within an extension of six hundred 
yojanas from his empire (a shashu yojanashateshu, R.E. XIII). 

3. Sovereignty :—The Maurya State under A6oka, precisely as 
under his father and grandfather, was apparently an absolute 
monarchy in its form, ‘in the legal and political sense of the term^ 
(in the words of Mookerji), and as such, its sovereignty or supreme 
power might be taken to have belonged to him, vested in his person. 
In his inscriptions, A^okayhas been variously represented, e g., as 
Devanampiya Asoka (M.R.E., Ma), Devanainpiyo Piyadasi Raja 
(R.E. Ill, G), Priyadasi Laja Magadhe (Bhabru), and not infrequently, 
as Devanampiye (M.R.E., S.R.E., P.E. VII). He has referred to 
former kings either as rfijano (pliii:al of raja) or as Devanampiya 
(plural of Devanampiyo, R.E. VIII). He himself has been referred 
to in the same set of edicts under the two titles of Raja and Devanarn- 
piye (S. R. E. II). One can say indeed on the authority of the 
commentary on the Harshacharita that Devanampriya was no more 
than a pujavachana or honorific, which, according to Patanjali, was 
on a par with such other honorifics as Bhavan (Sa Bhavan, Tato 
Bhavan, Tatra Bhavan), Dlrghayus and Ayushman (under Panini, 
V. 4. 14). But this, as applied to A4oka, had, as will be shown anon, 
had a deeper signification of its own. 

No ruler passed as a Raja until he went through the ceremony 
of coronation, anointment or consecration (abhisheka), in other 
words, of formal installation on the throne. To be a king a warrior 
had to be crowned and consecrated.^ A^oka was duly anointed as 
king, his regnal years are all stated ^in terms of his abhisheka.^ 

^ Arthas'aatra, IL 20 : 

Pancha-sarpvatsaro yugam iti. 

Evam ardha-tritlyanam abdaDaoi adhimasakam I 
grishnie janayatah pur vara pauchabdante cha pas'chimam II 

* Implied in the direction : 

no atikSiraayisati timni vasani. 

* Amarakosha, Kehatriyavarga ; 

murdhabhiBhikto . . . kshatriyah, Pali 

maddbSbhisitto Khattiyo. 

* Of, HSthigumpha inscription of Kharavela : 

abbisitamato cba padbame vase. 
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According to the tradition in the Dipavamsa, as we saw, he was 
anointed twice, the first time as A4oka, and subsequently as Pri- 
yadar6in, which was in accordance with the prescription in the 
Brahmanas. As Eaja, he passed as the king of Magadha or Magadhan 
king, and as Priyadar^in, he was to be considered the emperor of 
Jambudvipa (India). 

Two lunar constellations, viz., Tishya or Tishya and Punarvasu, 
find repeated mention in A4oka^s inscriptions (P.E. V, S.K.E. I). 
The two constellations to which the Artha^astra (XIIL 5) attaches 
importance are called raja-nakshatra (i.e., the birth-star of the king in 
the role of a conqueror, the jata-nakshatra as it is otherwise termed 
(ibid, II. 36), and de^a-nakshatra (the national star, i.e., the coronation 
star). The scholars are divided in their opinion on the question of 
which is which. With Buhler Punarvasu was the birth-star of 
A6oka, while with Bhandarkar it was Tishya or Tishya. The Tishya 
constellation which enjoys precedence over the Punarvasu was pro¬ 
bably the birth-star, and the latter the coronation.^ 

In connection with the A^okan state the question may pertinently 
be asked—who was the legal sovereign and who the political ? 
Under the British constitution in which the kiq^ is only a figure¬ 
head of the state and which, therefore, entertains the idea of a 
limited monarchy, the legal sovereign is the king-in-the-Parliament. 
Under the Maurya constitution as it shaped in Anoka's hands the 
legal sovereign was the king and the Council of Ministers (Parisa, 
E.E. VI, the Mantri-parishad of the Artha^astra, I. 15). The two 
points of difference between the two constitutions are these : (1) in 

the former, the ministers who are appointed in name by the king, 
are chosen out of the people^s representatives and as such, are subject 
ultimately to the control of the electorate, while in the latter, the 
ministers were all chosen and appointed by the^king independently 
of any reference to the popular will j and (2) in the former, the 
initiative in all matters of national well-being and policy lies 
with Cabinet as the executive body of the Parliament, and the 
power of legislation belongs entirely to its two houses and the 
Crown, while in the latter, the real initiative in all matters of national 
well-being and policy as well as the power of enforcing the laws, even 
if not exactly of enacting them, rested with the king himself. Minus 
the elective factor, the king-in-Council might be taken to be the legal 


^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, pp. 882, 873. 
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sovereign of the A4okan State. The relative positions of the king and 
the Council of Ministers changed with times and became, for all 
practical purposes, reversed.^ The general opinion is that the A6okan 
constitution is neither a limited monarchy of the English type nor 
an undiluted despotism of the Czarist type • it is something between 
the two. 

E, E. VI goes to show that whenever king A6oka gave verbal 
orders concerning any donation, announcement or proclamation to 
be made, or entrusted any urgent matters of state-business to the 
Mahamatras, these were, as a matter of course, referred to the Council 
of Ministers which met to consider them independently of the king. 
It was only the reporters (Prativedakas) who were present to watch 
its proceedings that were to be immediately reported to the king. 
There is nothing to indicate that the Councirs decision was binding 
on Aj^oka. According to some versions of R. E. Ill, it was the duty 
of the Council of Ministers to instruct the Yuktas (subordinate 
officers in the Imperial Secretariat) in the matter of codifying the 
king^s orders. One cannot be sure on this point inasmuch as other 
■versions appear to have assigned this duty to the Purushas instead of 
to the Parishad. In Bhandarkar^s opinion ^‘the Parishad was 
like a modern Executive Council which was an intermediate body 
between the king and the Mahamatras, and it appears that whereas, 
on the one hand, it saw that the written orders of the king were 
carried out by the different officials, it had, on the other, the power 
to scrutinise his oral orders before they were executed and to suggest 
what course of action would meet what pressing contingencies of the 
Mahamatras for the information and approval of the king, who was, 
of course, the final arbiter 

It is emphatically asserted by Mookerji that the king in India ‘‘was 
not the source of Law but rather its support.”^ By way of an argu¬ 
ment in support of this, he adds, “Sacred Law, according to Manu 
and other legal authorities, is derived from four sources, viz., (1) the 
Vedas, (2) the Smyitis, ^,3) the practices of the pious (4ishtachara), and 
(4) the opinions of the pious on doubtful points, while the sources of 
secular law were the manifold groups and communities which 
legislated for themselves, so that ‘whatever may have been practised 
by the virtuous, and by such twice-born men as are devoted to the 


^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 292 ff. 

* Asoka, p. 67. 

• Ibid, p. 47. 
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law, that only he shall establish as law if it be not opposed to the laws 
of castes, communities (janapada), guilds and faniilies^ (Manu, viii. 
41, 46)../it is the quasi instinctive postulates and conventions of 
group-life which came to be formulated as law, and not the mandate, 
command, or decree of a single, central authority in the state.*^ ‘Law, 
under these conditions is not an artefact, but a natural growth of 
consensus and communal life.*^^ 

Mookerj/s opinion, which is admittedly based upon Manu and 
other post-A6okan Smyiti writers, cannot decide the point at issue. 
It is besides too categorical in its assertion to bear scrutiny. We have 
a more thoroughgoing discussion of the question in the informative 
notes appended to Professor Rangaswarni Aiyangar's Dewan 
Bahadur K, Krishnaswami Row Lectures on Rajadharma, University 
of Madras. But, even Rangaswaini Aijangar, whose conclusion 
ultimately tallies with Mookerj/s opinion, would seem to have procee¬ 
ded on a doubtful interpretation of the data relied on. 

In the Kautilya-vachana in verse (Artha^astra, III.), it is opined 
that the adjudication of cases should be guided by these four things : 
dharma, vyavahara, charitra, and raja^asana,^ which find mention 
alike in the Law-books of Yajnavalkya and Narada. Kautilya allows 
to each that follows to have precedence over each that precedes 
(pa^chimab purvabadhakah) while, according to Aiyangar, Narada, 
(I. 10) reverses this order in maintaining that what precedes is to be 
given precedence over what follows (uttarab purvabadhakab). In 
Aiyangar^s words, with Kautilya “each following overrides the 
preceding^ and with Narada “what precedes overrides what follow 
Here he has sadly missed, I regret to observe, the meaning of the 
word uttarab which is just a synonym of pa^chimab. So, in point of 
fact, Narada simply reiterated the opinion of Kautilya. 

Immediately after this. Professor Aiyangar argues his case in the 

following manner fo establish that it was beyond the province of the 

Indian king to make a new law : 

/ 

“Sukra, who is also an Artha6astra authority, gives the king power 
to declare the law, but it must be in accordance with dharma and 
usage. He cannot make a new law. The royal edict is merely 


^ Mookerji, Nationalism in Hindu Culture, p. 99. 

• Dharmas' cha vyavaharaa oha ohSritrani rajas'asanam I 

vivadarthas' chatuspadalj.. B 

* Bajadharma, p. 182 it 
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declaratory, and not innovative. This is specially indicated by 
Katyayana (verSe 38). 

Nyaya^astra-avirodhena de^a-drishtes tathaiva cha | 
yad dharmam sthapayet raja nyayyam tat rajatosanam ii 

The edict has to conform to dharma, nyaya and de^achara if it is to 
be operative. Yajnavalkya refers to the edict as ‘dharma as declared 
by the king’ (dharmo rajakyitasya tat).i 

Without going into the question of the relative authority of the 
Dharma^astra and the Artha^astra as such, I find^ that Aiyangar’s 
interpretation of the four terms, dharma, vyavahara, charitra, and 
raja^asana, as “smriti law, secular law, custom and edicts of the king”^ 
respectively is arbitrary, and he appears to have owed it to Jayaswal.^ 
Kautilya himself defines, though enigmatically, the four things of 
which one stands superior to the other previously named, or the four 
tern\s employed by him in the following verse : 

Atra satyasthito dharmo, vyavaharas tu sakshTshu | 
charitram samgrahe pum^ani, rajnamajna tu fesanam ii 

‘^Here dharma (the fundamental principles of human action, the basic 
rules for the righteous and judicious discharge of man^s duties in a 
socio-moral, politico economic and religio cultural order) is established 
on truth (the order or nature of reality as revealed, ascertained and 
affirmed), vyavahara (the procedure or operational feature of law) is 
concerned with the reliable evidence from witnesses called charitra, 
(the tradition or approved usage) is to be gathered from the people 
concerned, (and) 6asana (the edict or the law as proclaimed or promul¬ 
gated, the law in force) is in its essence the king’s command (mandate 
or decree)^’. 

The same is differently expressed thus : 

Anutasaddhi dharmepa vyavaharena sainsthaya | 
nyayena cha chaturthena, chaturantam mahliii jayet n 

“If a ruler administers justice in accordance with the general law of 
piety or duty, the accepted moral principles of the cultured society ^n 
short, righteously and judiciously), in accordance with the prescribed 
or definite law of proced ure, the approved usage of a social group or 
locality, and the principle of equity as the fourth, he can conquer the 
earth extending as far as to the four seas." 

^ Ibid^ p. 188 . 

* Ihid^ p. 188 . 

* Mann and YSjilavalkya, p. 18 If.. 
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And in the very Brat verse, Kaufilya says ; 

Chaturvarna^ramasyaya lokasj^achararaksha^at | 
na6yatam sarvadharmanam raja dharma-pravartakab II 

“By virtue of guarding the observance of respective duties of the four 
castes (lit., colours, social grades), and the four stages of life, maintai¬ 
ning the approved manners and customs of the populace and guarding 
against the deterioration of all good things and noble qualities, the 
king passes as the founder of a socio-moral, politico economic and 
religio cultural order^^ The dharma-pravartakah is “the fountain of 
justice’’, according to Shama Sastri’s rendering, which, to my mind, 
is too narrow to cover the meaning of the expression. 

Even conceding to Professor Aiyangar that, so far as Brahmanism 
was concerned, the nature of the sacerdotal or sacred law (dharma) 
formed the fit subject of discussion in the Dharma^astra and the 
nature of the profane rajadharma or secular law was the fit subject of 
discussion in the Artha^astra as such, I do not see any reason for his 
inference from the evidence before us that the king in India was de¬ 
barred from the power of legislating for the people, from being the 
supreme authority for making secular laws. According to modern 
jurists’ finding, there is nothing of law as we now understand it in the 
Vedas or Sruti proper, and there is hardly anything of law in the 
older Dharmasutras, and, for the matter of that, in the earlier Sutra 
literature of the Brahmans. And on his own showing even such later 
Smriti texts as those of Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vishiiu, and Para6ara, 
devote but small spaces to the enunciation of the principles of 
rajadharma and secular law.’ 

Neither A6oka nor any other sane man of India claimed that he 
was the maker of the dharma, whether in the sense of the law of piety 
or duty which underlay the socio moral, politico-economic and religio- 
cultural order of men, or in the metaphysical sense of dharmata or the 
cosmic law, the order of reality. 

The Buddha, for instance, stated his own position thus : '*in so 
far as dharma in the sense of ancient or eternally abiding reality 
(pauraiia dharmasthitita) is concerned, it is a self-regulating 
order of cosmic life ( dharma-niyamata ), the suchness, realness and 
actuality of things (tathata, bhatata, satyata ) which exists by its 
own right, independently of all truth-finders and path-finders, which 
is to say, of all thinkers and teachers, divines and philosophers ; only 


1 


BSjadharma, p* 70. 
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in 60 far as it signifies the pratyatma-dharmasthitita, its nature is 
accessible to an individual contemplative through intuition at a 
supreme moment of experience or realisation. As thinker and teacher, 
he simply declared the truth with regard to the nature of reality as 
intuited by him per se, affirmed it, and pointed out the way of reach¬ 
ing or apprehending it, each individually by his or her own efforts, 
On the basis of that intuition or enlightenment was formed the basic 
concept of his thought which, in the sphere of religion and ethics, 
was interpreted, propounded and promulgated as a moral law. The 
path or the road which he discovered was not claimed to be new ; it 
was the one trodden by the Enlightened Ones of the past milleniums.^ 
The sumvium homim of human life and the ideal of human conduct 
and character which he set forth was shown to be in complete accord 
with the noble experience and life of all great contemplatives and 
saintly personages of the past. 

Thus, like other great men of history, the Buddha said, ‘‘My work 
is to indicate rather than to originate/^ He, too, came not to destroy 
the Law but to fulfil it. 

In reality, nevertheless, he came to set the wheel of the Law in 
motion, to occupy the proud position of the founder of a new kingdom 
of righteousness, of a great religion as we now say, inculcating, on the 
one hand, the fundamental principles of dharma in the sense of a 
psycho-ethical religion, and framing and enforcing the laws and 
disciplinary rules for his followers in the light of circumstances, 
amending, repealing or modifying them, on the other, as the circums¬ 
tances changed, lihw^ pari passu developed two classes of Buddhist 
canonical texts, viz , the Dharnma or Sutta and the Vinaya or Anatti, 
the latter together with a system of judicial administration. The 
inner circle of his great disciples served the purpose of a Council of 
Ministers. The felt necessity for the framing of laws and rules, not 
to say, legislation, arose from varying circumstances. Great care was 
taken by the framer of the laws and rules of civic, criminal and 
ecclesiastical import that they were consistent with the psycho-ethical 
principles of Dharma and conducive to the growth of the kingdom of 
righteousness from within. 


^ LankavatSra Sutra, ed. by Bunio NaDjio, pp. 148-4 ; D. T. Suzuki’s TransL, 
pp. 125-6 j Saipyutta N., ii. p. 28 ; ii, p. 104 ff. ; Kathavatfchu, vi. 1 ; Points 
of Controversy, vi. 1 ; Mrs. Rhys Davids, Buddhism (Home University Library), 

p. 88 ff. 
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It should also be noted that the Buddha while he spoke of and laid 
down the fundamentals of human conduct, put himself in the double 
role of a king overlord ( raja-chakravartin ), which he would have 
assumed had he remained in the world, and of a Dharmaraja, which 
he had to play well as a Perfect type of Buddha. 

Here the question arises—Whatever his mental attitude towards 
the Dharma as the eternal order of reality existing by its own right 
and the path which he discovered, was he not historically the founder 
of Buddhism and the framer of the laws and rules in the Vinaya 
Pitaka ? 

A4oka^s position, imitatis mutandis^ was the same. Just as, on 
the one hand, the Buddha said, “Because of birth comes decay and 
death : whether Tathagatas arise or not, this element stands as the 
establishing of things as effects*’^ and described the path which he 
discovered was an ‘ancient path (puranarn maggarn) trodden by the 
Buddhas of the past ages^ so, on the other, said A6oka the Beloved 
of the gods : “Eespectful attention must be paid to mother and 
father, likewise to seniors ; tender regard for living beings be 
strengthened, truth must be spoken, these very attributes of piety 
must be propounded : likewise the teachers must be honoured by 
pupils with submissiveness and it must be fittingly propounded to 
the teacher’s relatives. This is the ancient tradition, and a thing of 
long standing is this, thus should it be practised” (esa pora^a pakiti 
dighavuse cha esa hevarn esa kataviye).‘^ He, too, expressly stated 
that all that he did or wanted to do was directed to this single end, 
namely, the promotion of the cause of piety (dhamma-vadhi) through¬ 
out the length and breadth of his empire. He, too, nowhere claimed 
that he was the originator of the Dhamma in the sense of the 
principles of piety or duty. With regard to the sufficient promotion 
of the cause of piety among his subjects, which was the real business 
of his as a ruler precisely as it was of the former kings (P. E. VII), 
he said that he tried to effect it by this twofold means, viz., the 
regulations of piety and the inculcation of the principles of piety 
(duvehi yeva akalehi-dharpmaniyamena cha nijhatiya cha), of which 
the second in his opinion was more effective than the first (lahu se 
dhainmaniyame, nijhatiya va bhuye).^ 

^ SamyuUa., ii, p. 26 : Jatippachchaya jarSiiiara^a]]|i uppSda vS tatbSgatS* 
narp aniappada vS tathagataQaip (hits va sS dhatu. 

* M. E. E. 

» P.E. VII. 
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Now, what were the many and sundry ‘regulations of piety^ that 
had been promulgated by him (bahukani dhammaniyamani yani me 
katani, P, E. VII) and out of which just one was placed on record, 
namely, the game-laws embodied in P. E. V ? From the general 
tenor of Aiyangar^s argument, one may deduce that these regulations 
were not pieces of legislation or enactments, they having been merely 
declaratory of existing laws, rather customary laws, codified in the 
Brahmanist Law-books. The vulnerable point in his argument 
is that the authorities cited, such as Manu, Yajnavalkya, Vishnu, and 
Medhatithi, are all post-A^okan, the majority post-Christian in date. 

With regard to the regulation of piety in P. E. V, it may be 
observed that, though A6oka was a strong advocate of the principle 
of non*injury to life (anarambho prananarp, E. E. IV), having taken 
human nature as it then was, having taken into his consideration 
the social habits of his subjects in general, as a wise ruler he could 
not reasonably expect to enact any such law as meaning total 
prohibition for all men and for all times, if he would like it to be 
really operative and effective. So minimisation of the slaughter of 
life was the express aim of this particular regulation carrying legal 
force, to avoid calling it technically a piece of legislation for want 
of a legislature elected by the people having voting rights. There is 
nothing of the kind to be seen in the older Dharmasutras, such as 
those of Gautama, Apastamba, Bodhfiyana and Vasishtha. In this 
regulation a few species of birds, fishes and quadrupeds were declared 
inviolable on this twofold ground : (1) that they were neither eaten 
by men, nor {!) did they come into man^s use. 

From the first of the two grounds stated by A4oka, it is evident 
that the creatures included in the list of inviolables passed as 
uneatables. Behind it were the authoritative views of the Buddha 
and the older Smyiti writers as to what animals should be eaten as 
food and what animals should not be eaten. Upon the whole, 
A^oka^s list of inviolables may be shown to be specially in agreement 
with those of uneatables in the Law-books of Bodhayana and 
Vasishtha with whom the achara (custom) of the Midland was the 
standard. But the question which interested the earlier Brahman 
Law-givers was of eating and not eating certain creatures as food, 
and in this respect their interest was the same as that of the Israel 
Law giver Moses. ^ The standpoint of the Mosaic law as well as the 

^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 860 ff. Note that the Mbh. list of uneatablea 
(XV. 86. 21) includes kshudra pipiUkSh corresponding to As'oka’s ambgj-kapilika 
and obviously meaning "small ants'’, 
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socio-demestic law of the earlier Smyiti writers was hygienic and 
aesthetic, while that of A^oka^s regulation was humanitarian. The 
remark which applies to Moses and earlier Smriti writers, applies 
equally to the Buddha^s prohibitive injunction. Further, Moses 
meant his domestic rules of eating for the Israels, the Buddha for 
his followers, and the Srariti writers for those of the twice-born classes, 
while A^oka^s regulation was meant for all his subjects as it should 
be in order to pass as a law of the land. Equity, custom, progressive 
moral idea of the society and expediency guide modern legislation 
as they must have guided A^oka^s regulations, and, for the matter 
of that, all nlja^asanas. If the later Smyiti writers insisted on this 
point, as I find they did, they were very sensible and prudent. But 
that was not to say that A^oka or any Indian king of the past was 
debarred from the right to legislate for the people, specially that 
A^oka^s regulations were not pieces of legislation. 

The question of political sovereignty is not so easy to answer as 
that of legal in the case of the A6okan State. In a constitution such 
as the British, political sovereignty may be said to belong to the 
electorate in the sense that 'the legal sovereign is bound in the end 
to carry out its wishes\ It must have been in view of the absence 
of any elective system in the Maurya State that Professor Mookerji 
characterised it as an absolute monarchy in the legal as well as 
political sense of the term. The upshot of his remark is that under 
the Maurya constitution the king was responsible to none but himself, 
his God or conscience. But to understand and appreciate the real 
situation we need not attach undue importance to the elective system 
which exists in the limited monarchy of England or the modern 
democracy of any other country of Europe or America. To speak 
of the British constitution in particular, it cannot be said that its 
political sovereignty belongs to the British p'&Dple as a whole for the 
obvious reason that it has not extended the franchise to all as, for 
instance, was done by the Greek City States. Instead of looking 
at the narrow technical aspect of the matter, let us better look to the 
essential point in the definition of political sovereignty. The political 
sovereign, according to its accepted definition, is ‘that power in the 
State whose will prevails.^ As distinguished from the legal 
sovereign, the political sovereign is unable to enact and enforce 
the laws directly. 

In all the monarchical States of Ancient India but those in which 
the reigning monarch happened to be a reckless, ruthless and 
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incorrigible tyrant, political sovereignty theoretically inhered in the 
impersonal authority of Dharma and actually belonged to the ruled, 
the subjects, or the people at large, who were the real beneficiaries 
of the State. 

‘When only the Police type of State prevailed in India, occupied 
with the business of maintaining law and order within the territory, 
the Upanishad teacher proclaimed : "Dharma is the king of kings 
(kshatrasya kshatrab), there being nothing mightier than it. It is 
by (the power of) Dharma that the weaker person controls the 
stronger as it were by (the might of) a ruler. Dharma is satya, 
therefore, when one affirms the satya, he affirms the dharma, or when 
one affirms the dharma, he affirms the satya. Thus verily it becomes 
an affirmation of both.'^^ 

The Buddha expanded this Upanishad idea of Dharma when he, 
too, came to declare : "Dharma is the king of king overlords (dhammo 
rahuo chakkavattissa raja). Here a king overlord who is virtuous 
and a righteous monarch, depending on the dharma, honouring the 
dharma, respecting it, submitting thereto, acting as the standard- 
bearer of the dharma, having the dharma for the banner of his 
imperium, and acknowledging the sovereignty of the dharma, provides 
the lawful protection and safeguard among his own people, and alike 
among the subordinate rulers, the army, the Brahmans and rich 
householders^ the townfolks and country people, the Sramanas and 
Brahmanas as religious teachers, (nay, even) among the beasts and 
birds. Thus verily by dharma he sets the wheel in motion (i.e. founds 
paramount sovereignty) of which the course cannot be resisted by any 
inimical human being whosoever.''^^ 

A{^oka himself, who sought to fulfil the chakravarti or imperial 


^ Brihad Aranyaka Up., I. 4. 14 ; Tad etat kshatrasya kshatram yad dharmas 
tasmad dharoiat paraip oasty-ato abaliyan baliyani saiDas^arpsate dharmena yatha 
rajnaivaip, Yo vai sa dharmah satyain vai tat, tasmat satyam vadantam 
Shur dharmam vadatiti, dharmam va vadantaiu satyaui vadatltyetahyoTaitad 
ubhayam bhavati. 

* Anguttara iii, p. 147 f. t Idha rSja ohakkavatti dhammiko dhammaraja dham- 
maSneva nissaya dhammaip sakkarontodhammauigarukaronto dhammaipapacbaya- 
mSao dhamtnaddhajo dhammaketu dhammSdbipateyyo dhammikam rakkbavarana- 
guttiip saniyidahati antojana8mixp***khattiye8U anuyantesu balakayasmim brabmana- 
gahapatikesu negama-janapadesu samana-bTShmanesu migapakkbl6U...sauiTidahitTS 
...dhammeneva ohakkarp pavatteti, tarn boti ohakkaip appativattiyaip kenaobi 
maaa8sabh^tena paobobattbikena papina* 
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ideal of the Buddha, insisted on rearing up by the dharma, providing 
by the dharma, pleasing by the dharma, and guarding by the dharma 
(dhammena palana, dhammena vidhane, dharjimena sukhiyana, 
dhammena goti, P. E. I), He, too, desired that the rulers should 
administer the dharma, standing firm in dharma and virtue 
(dhammamhi sllamhi tistamto dhammam anusasisamti, E. E. IV). 

In the early Upanishad phraseology, dharma was just another 
word for rita^ Dharma in the sense of Law was but the regulative 
principle of human conduct and compelling instrument in a socio¬ 
moral order, which was an actuality or truly existent fact (satya) and 
in consonance with the order of reality considered in its five contexts 
(panchasu adhikaraneshu), viz., the physical order (adhilokam), the 
astronomical order (adhijyautisham), the procreational or biological 
order (adhiprajam), the cultural order (adhividyam), and the individu¬ 
ality of persons (adhyatmam)^. The dharma to be practised is the 
law of piety or duty in accordance with the past tradition or 
established usage 

As explained by Buddhaghosa, the dharma to be respected by a 
king overlord who was virtuous and a righteous monarch stood for 
the ten psycho-ethical principles of human conduct and character 
(dusa-kusala-dhamma) as also for the traditional path of virtue, the 
precedent (pavenidhammarn),'^ 

The dhamma spoken of by A^oka was essentially the law of piety 
or duty. With him the tradition was the tradition of piety (dharnma- 
nupatipati, P. E. VII) established by the former kings of India. 

The Buddha, to be true to the ideal he had set forth, left behind 
him a constitution for the Brotherhood founded by him, which was to 
be worked out and maintained by the impersonal authority of the 
Dhamma in the sense of the collective body of the Doctrine and the 
Discipline promulgated by him. He declined to nominate his 
successor on the ground that he never thought that he was the leader 
of the Sangha or that the Fraternity waited for his lead"^. The 
Doctrine embodying the principles and rules of conduct and character 
was to take his place in his absence.^ 

^ Taittiriya Up., I. 1. 1. ritain vadishySmi satyaip vadishyami. 

* Ibid, I. 8. 1. . 

» Ibid, I. 11. 2. 

^ Manoratha pUrani to Rajavagga in Anguitara, iii,p. 147 ff. 

* Digha, ii, p. 

* Ibid, ii, p. : Yo vp maya Dhammo oba Vinayo oba dasito paSfifatto bo yo 
n^ama achcbayena sattbp;. 
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As for the pov^r of the collective body of subjects or citizens of 
the A4okan State, and, for the matter of that, of other monarchical 
states of Ancient India, it is not enough to say with the writer in the 
Cambridge History of India that the Indian king was no Sultan with 
the sole obligation of satisfying his personal caprice,^ or with Mookerji 
that even apart from the living sense of his moral responsibility to his 
people, there was an important limitation upon his autocracy from the 
fact that he was not the source of Law.^ 

The agreed opinion in the matter is that there was no unchecked 
monarcliical despotism in India. Eaychaudhuri has convincingly 
sought to show that the power of the monarch was checked, in the 
first place, by the Brahmans, or, as we might also say, the Brahmanas 
and Srama^as who were the repositories, interpreters and dissemina¬ 
tors of national culture. The second check came from the ministers 
and village headmen who aided in the consecration of the king and 
whom the king consulted regularly on important occasions. The 
third check (and we may say, the main check) was exercised by the 
general body of the people ‘who were distinct from the ministers and 
Gramaiiis, or Gramikas, and who used to meet in an assembly styled 
Samiti or Parishad^ in the Upanishads\‘^ 

The late lamented Dr. Jayaswal was at pains to show that the 
Council of Ministers as a body politic evol^fed out of the Vedic 
popular assembly called Samiti or Parishad (Pali Parisa), and that as 
such, it retained its representative character. The Purohita (Royal 
Chaplain) who administered the oath to the monarch at the time of 
his installation and the Ministers or Councillors with whose consent 
and whole-hearted support he was to be installed on the throne were 
generally viewed as the trustees of popular interests. The presence 
and assent of the army, the important officers, the leading people of 
the community, and the collective body of the town and countryfolks 
was indispensable. 

The Pali Mahagovinda Suttanta, while narrating a story of the 
past stage of Indian monarchy, describes the Purohitas as ‘king¬ 
makers" (rajakattaro, Sk. rajak^^its or rajakartris). The Satapatha 
Brahmaija, too, speaks of an earlier state of things when it represents 
the Sata (Charioteer) and Gramai^i (Leader of the Host) as king- 

^ Vol. i, p. 491. 

* Asoka, p. 47. 

* Barua, Insoriptions, ii, p. 292 fif, 

Bayohaudhuri, op. oit.» p. 145 ff. 
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makers,^ and makes them as well as other I^tnins (the chief 
members of the royal household and of the civil and military staffs) as 
recipients of the sacrificial honours at the time of the king^s corona- 
tion^. Other Katnins comprised the Chief Queen (Mahishi), the 
Boyal Chaplain (Purohita), the Chamberlain (Kshattri), the Treasurer 
(Samgrahitri), the Tax-Collector (Bhagadugha), the Keeper of the 
Dice (Akshavapa), the Companion in the Chase (Govikartana), the 
Courier (Palagala), and, above all, the Commander-in-Chief (Senani)^. 

The Pali Nikayas including the Jatakas in verse amply testify to 
the importance of the Councillors and Officers (Amachchas, Parisajjas) 
and Village Headmen (Gamikas) in the body politic of a royal state. 
But the power behind them all was the will of the collective body of 
the people, the town and the country-folks (pora-jfinapada, ratthika- 
negama). When this went against the king, ho had to go. When it 
went against the king and his Purohita and Ministers, they all had to 
go. The whole position may be realised from the following conversa¬ 
tion between the king of Sivi and the people of Sivi in the Pali 
Vessantara Jataka : 

“The king was told : 

The bidding of the Sivi folk if you refuse to do 

The people th§n will act, methinks, against 

your son and you. 

The king replied : 

Behold the people^s will, and I that will do 

not gainsay 

The career of the king and his ministers was not interfered with 
so long as they were not found guilty of misrule and their conduct 
not reprehensible. When the citizens of,^Magadha became sick 
of the unworthy conduct of the successors of king Bimbisara, all of 
whom happened, according to the Pali Chronicles, to be parricides, 
they rose up together against the last monarch of the line and 
replaced him by his minister. According to the Padakusala-mana- 
vaka Jataka, when a king and his Purohita were found guilty of theft, 

’ S'afcapatha Br , iii. 4. 1. 7, xiii. 2. 2. 18/ In this connection Mookerji 
(Fundamental Unity of India, p. 88) observes that ‘both ofidoial and non-ofHcial or 
popular elements were represented in the function’. 

* Aitareya Br„ viii. 17. 

* Of. also Jaimiulya Up. Br., iii. 7, 6„ Rayohaudhuri, op. oit., p. 147. 

* Rayohaudhuri, op. cit., p. 146 ff. 
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the investigating officer brought the matter to the notice of the 
councillors and the citizens, and the latter got rid of both and elected 
a good man as king. In the case of Vesaantara, the people of Sivi 
were enraged when the prince gave away the state-elephant whose 
presence in the kingdom was necessary for guarding against drought 
and food scarcity. 

Thus it may be shown that the popular will ultimately prevailed 
in Ancient India and that it was expressed in extraordinary circums¬ 
tances, no matter how. Eebellion or resort to physical force is 
everywhere the last weapon at the hands of the populace of a country. 
But we shall be far from the truth to think that in India of the 
Maurya age the people had not various civic institutions of their own,— 
societies, corporations, and trade guilds and their respective leaders, to 
express their will in a constitutional or semi-constitutional form. 
The idea of natural leadership was generally prevalent. From the 
various ‘set forms of speech^ (kamrnavachas) met with in the Gyihya 
Satras, the Vinaya Texts and the Artha^astra, it is easy to infer that 
the parliamentary proceedings were not unknown. 

4. Government : The government of a territory is, according to 
modern definition, the machinery through which the will of the State 
is expressed. It involves the consideration of two things, viz.^ the 
constitution and its actual working, both of which are comprehended 
by the system of administration. 

The familiar Indian word for administration is r&jya-6asana or 
r&jadanda-parich^lana. In the Buddha’s phraseology, administration 
means anSchakka-pavattana, i,e., setting the wheel of the sovereign 
command in motion. The same is implied in Kh4ravela^s inscription 
by the expression, supavata-vijayachaka (supravartta-vijaya-chakra). 
The poetic imagery behind it goes to compare the running of a 
government to the driving of a royal chariot (r^ja-ratha). The 
Indian conception of government centred indeed round the imagery 
of a chariot, just as the modern conception does round that of a 
machinery. The Indian is distinctively an organic conception, the 
chariot being an organic combination of parts, brought into a working 
order : 

YathA hi angasambhArA hoti saddo ratho iti^ 

In the Upanishad poetry, the chariot stands for the living body or 
organism, soul for the lord of the chariot, intelligence for the chario- 

^ Samyutta., i, p. 184 MilindapaSha, p. 28. 
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teer, mind for the rein-holder, the organs of sense and action for 
the horses yoked to the chariot, and the objects of sense and action 
for the field to be traversed by them : 

Atm&nam rathinarn viddhi, ^arirani ratham eva tu I 
buddhi tu sarathim viddhi, manab pragraham eva cha ii 
Indriy4ni hayan ahur vishay4ms teshu gochar4n^ I 

In the case of a government, the king (rdj4) is the lord of the 
chariot, the chief minister (amachcha) is the charioteer (s^rathi, suta), 
the commissioner (rajjuka) is the rein-holder, the officers (yuktas) are 
the horses yoked to the chariot, the commander-in-chief (sen4pati 
mah^matta) is the door-keeper or guard. 

In connection with the chariot procession came in the king^s 
mother, chief queen, the crown prince,-the chaplain, the banker, the 
master archer (or measurer of capacity), and the courtezan. 

Eaja mata mahesi cha uparaja purohito | 
rajjuko sarathi setthi dono dovariko tatha ii 
ganika ekadasa jana Kurudhamme patitthita^ I 

From these, it may be realised that at the back of Anoka's liajjukas 
and Yuktas, maybe also behind his Prade^ikas, lingered the old poetic 
imagery of the royal state as a moving chariot. 

6. Constitution : Anoka's was a unitary form of government, 
inasmuch as all the powers of the State were centralised in the King 
and the Council of Ministers, and all the state-policy emanated from 
the capital, i,e., from Pataliputra (E. B. V.). 

In the earlier part of A^oka^s reign, precisely as in that of the 
reign of his father, the central government was responsible for the 
administration of the empire, especially that of his domain proper. 
With the appointment of his Viceroys in^ the four of the outlying 
provinces, there took place the delegation of certain powers to them, 
although the policy, official directions and changes in the method of 
administration continued to be dictated from the centre (S. E. E, I, 
S. E. E. II). The four outlying provinces were the North-Western 
(Uttarapatha), the Western (Avantl), the Eastern (Kalinga), and the 
Southern (Mahishamandala). Clearly in the case of the Eastern 
Province, we find that it had two administrative divisions, the major 
and the minor, each with its official headquarters, namely, Tosali and 
Samapa (S.B.E. I, S.E.E. II). The Southern Province is also shown 
to have comprised two such administrative divisions, the major with 


1 


Eatha Up., i. 8. 8-4. 


* JStaka, 11, p, 867. 
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Suvarijagiri and the minor with Jiishila as their respective head- 
[quarters (M.E.B., Bra.). Though such a clear case cannot be made 
out for the other two provinces, from the setting of the edicts, it may 
not be difficult to guess that the North-Western Province, too, 
consisted of two such divisions, the major with Taksha^ila and the 
minor most probably with Pushkaravati as their respective head¬ 
quarters, and that the Western Province was constituted of two 
divisions, the major with Ujjayinl and the minor probably with Vidi^a 
as their respective headquarters. The Mahamatras placed in charge 
of the minor division of the province of Kalinga are represented as 
Imperial Commissioners (Lajavachanika, S. E. E. I, S. E. E. II, J). 
It may be inferred from this, that prior to the appointment of the 
Kumara Viceroys, the Mahamatras in charge of the administration of 
the major division of the province also passed as Eajavachanikas. 
The same remark applies to the Mahamatras entrusted with the 
administration of different divisions in other outlying provinces as 
well. As distinguished from the Mahamatras in charge of the 
divisions in Home provinces, those placed in frontier provinces 
appear to have been designated Anta-Mahamatras (Arnta Mahamata, 
P.E I), competent to deal with matters relating to frontiers 
(pachamta) and frontagers (Amta, Samamta), in accordance, of course, 
with instructions from the capital (S.E.E. II). 

Precisely how many were the Home provinces we cannot say. 
The inscriptions of A6oka, hitherto known, enable us to state that 
Benares, Kau^ambl, Viratanagara and S'rughna were official head¬ 
quarters of four divisions. One may include in the list of divisional 
headquarters such towns as Mathura, Gaya, Sahasram, and the town 
adjoining the rock at Eupnath. The Mahamatras of these divisions 
might also be regarded as Eajavachanikas, inasmuch as they were all 
entitled to receive directions from the capital and imperial agents in 
the provinces to carry out the imperial wishes (Schism Pillar Edict, 
Kau^ambl and Sarnath). 

The occurrence of three versions of A^oka^s Eock Edicts at Girnar, 
which was the ancient capital of Surashtra, at Sopara (Pali 
Supparaka), which was the capital and main port of Shnaparanta or 
Kukkuraparanta, and at Yerragudi in thfe modern district of Karnul 
gives rise to an administrative problem which is not easy to solve. 

As regards Surashtra, we learn from the Junagarh Eock inscrip¬ 
tions of Eudradaman I that near Girinagara (Girnar) was excavated 
the Sudar^ana Tank by Chandragupta Maurya's Vai^ya Bashtriya 
named Pushyagupta. Subsequently, after the reign of A^oka 
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(A6okasya Mauryasyamte^), the Yavanaraja Tushaspha built 
embankments and fitted the same with aqueducts (adhishthaya 
pranalibhir alankvitam). From the new reading amte in lieu of kyite^, 
it is evident that Tushaspha, probably a Perso Greek from the North- 
Western region of India,was a post-A6okan chieftain or independent 
ruler of Surashtra as well as that the credit for the embankment of 
the tank and its aqueducts was due not to A6oka but to Tushaspha. 

If it be true, as supposed, that Eudradaman had a previous record 
to guide him regarding the origin of the tank and its embankment, 
etc., there is no escape from the conclusion that the Vai6ya Pushya- 
gupta, the excavator of the tank, was a Eashtriya of Chandragupta 
Maurya. Here the whole political and administrative mystery lies 
in the word Eashtriya which, according to the Amarakosha, 
signifies the brother-imlaw (wife^s brother) of a king (raja6yalas tu 
rashtriyah).^ Amarasiniha is here guided by the sense in which the 
word was employed in the Sanskrit dramas. So the commentator 
KshlrasvamI is justified in pointing out that ‘except in a play a 
Eashtriya is a Eashtradhikyitra, i.^., an officer appointed to look after 
or supervise the affairs of a rashtra, state or province.* 

With Kielhorn Pushyagupta, the Vai6ya Eashtriya of Chandra¬ 
gupta Maurya, was the provincial governor of Surashtra,® while with 
Eaychaudhuri he was probably ‘a sort of Imperial High Commissioner 
whose position was comparable to that of Lord Cromer in Egypt.^ 
Eaychaudhuri inclines to identify the Eashtriya with the Eashtrapala" 
whoae salary was, according to the Artha^astra, ‘equal to that of a 
Kumara or Prince.^® 

Eaychaudhuri^s suggestion is evidently based upon the assumption 

^ Bead Mauryasyaipte, of. kulasyante, Andhranante in Pargiter’s Purana Text, 
pp, 49, 69. 

* Kielhorn is responsible for the completion of te after Mauryasya as kyite. 
Bhau Daji was in favour of completing te as tena. But the anasvara stroke over 
sya being certain, one must connect te with Mauryasyarp without unnecessarily 
presuming the omission by the scribe of hri before or of na after te. 

* Tushaspha being a personal name, Vincent Smith was led to think that the 
Yavana-rajS bearing this name was a Persian, while the epithet Yavana-rStja 
indicates that he was a Greek. 

^ Amarakosha, Y. 14. It is not altogether impossible that Pushyagupta was a 
s'ySlaka of Chandragupta. 

^ Eaychaudhuri, op. oit., p. 287. 

« E. L, Vol. VIII, p. 46. 

^ Arthas'Sstra, Y. 8. 

* Bayohaudhurit op. oit., p. 287. 
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‘that Surashtra was probably an autonomous vassal state, or a 
confederation of vassal states, and not an imperial province/ The 
argument which leads him to this conclusion is worth quoting. 

“The Kautilya Artha^astra refers to a number of Sanghas, e.g,^ 
Kamboja, Surashtra, etc. The Kambojas find prominent mention as 
a separate unit even in the Thirteenth Rock Edict of A6oka. That 
Surashtra (Kathiawar) was autonomous in the time of A4oka seems 
probable from the reference, in R.E.V, to various nations in the 
western border (aparata) in addition to those named specifically, and 
from Eudradaman^s inscription at Junagadh which refers to the Raja, 
the Yavana Tushaspha, the contemporary and vassal of A^oka. The 
Yavanaraja was probably a Greek chief of the North-West who was 
appointed one of the Mukhyas or chiefs of the Surashtra Samgha by 
A6oka, just as Raja Man Singh of Ambar was appointed Subadar of 
Bengal by Akbar. His title of Raja probably indicates that he 
enjoyed a certain amount of antonomy.^' 

This observation, which is otherwise very weighty, is shaky for 
these two reasons' : 

(i) That the verse in the Artha4astra (xi. 1) speaking of the 
Kambhojas, the Surashtras, and the like as the guilds (corpora¬ 
tions) of warriors who lived by agriculture, trade and wielding 
weapons, as distinguished from others who bore the title of 
Raja, may be taken to have referred to an earlier state of 
things, and 

(ii) That the new reading A^okasya Mauryasyarnte renders 
the contemporaneity of A6oka and Tushaspha highly 
problematical. 

As for the official designation of Rashtriya, Buddhaghosa tells us 
in one context, that during a processional state-drive of king Ajata6atru 
of Magadha the place assigned to the Eashtriyas (Eatthiyaputta) 
among his retinue ‘was just between the Mahamatras who were nicely 
dressed and the fittingly dressed Brahmans shouting the joy of victory. 
The Eashtriyas themselves ‘are said to have been gorgeously dressed 
holding swords and the like in their hands (vividhalankara-mai;idita 
nanappakara-avudhahattha).^ In another context, he tells us that 
the king of the Kuru country came to see the Thera Ratthapala 

^ The Petavatthu, iv. 8, represents Fingala, king of Surashtra, as contemporary 
and adviser of a Maurya ruler of Fataliputra. The commentary freely identifies this 
Maurya ruler with As'oka. G. D. Chatterjee has fully discussed the historical 
bearing of this in the AohSrya Fu^p&Sjali. 
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(Efishtrapala) with a retinue consisting of the Mabfimatras, the 
Mabarasbtrikas, and such like persons of higher and higher ranks^ 
(Mahamatta-Maharatthikadlnam vasena uggatuggatam eva parisarji 
gahetva upasankami).^ 

Squaring up the two, we may understand that Rashtriya and 
Rashtrika are one and the same designation. As for the connection 
of the Rashtriya or Rashtrika with Rashtrapala, some light may be 
thrown from the Pali Ratthapala Sutta ( Majjhima, iii ) and 
Buddhaghosa's comment thereon. From the Sutta itself, it is clear 
that Rashtrapala was the only son of a S'reshthi of Sthulakoshthita, a 
fertile and prosperous place in the Kuru country of the Buddha’s 
time. The S'reshthi who was a Vai^ya by caste lived in a right 
royal style. According to Buddhaghosa, the S'reshthin^s was a 
Rashtrapala family (Ratthapala-kula). By definition, a Rashtrapala 
family was that of which the head was capable of maintaining and 
restoring the peace and order in a territory or any portion thereof in 
the event of party factions, capable of coping with or quelling any 
popular commotion or disturbance: 

Sarajikarn chatuvanuam posetum yani pahossati | 
ratthapalakulam nama. 11 

In the prose portion of the Chulla Sutasoma Jataka, the 
Commander-in-Chief (Senapati) is placed at the head of the Amatyas 
(Councillors and Officers), the Chaplain (Purohita) at the head of the 
Brahmans and the Rashtrika (Ratthika) is placed foremost among the 
Naigamas (Negama, i.e., the bankers, business magnates and rich 
landowners who functioned at the same time as Mayors, Sheriffs and 
Justices of the Peace). ^ 

If such were the office and worldly position of a Rashtriya or 
Rashtrika, there is no wonder that Pusbyagupta,*^ Rashtriya under 
Chandragupta Maurya, should be described as a Vai6ya in Rudrada- 
man's inscription. But the question still is—Was he appointed by 
Chandragupta to function as the Governor or Imperial High 
Commissioner of Surashtra ? 

From Rudradaman^s inscription, it is evident, no doubt, that the 
Yavana-raja Tushaspha became an independent chieftain or ruler of 

^ This shows that the RSshtrikas were higher in official as well as social status 
than the MahamStras. 

* Barua, Inscriptions, il, p. 264. 

* Jataka, y. p. 178 • SenSpati-pamukhani aBiti'amachcha'-sahassani Purohita* 
pamukhani saf^hi-brahmapa^sahasBani Batthika-negamadayo bahU pakkosapetTa* 
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Sarasbpra, may be of Sarasbtra-Anarta, i.e., the whole of Kathiawar, 
sometime after A4oka. The ancient name of Junagarh itself indicates 
that the city with the hill-fort was built by a Yavana ruler. Eudrada- 
man himself appointed a Pahlava ( Parthian or Persian ), named 
Suvi^ala, son of Kulaipa, as Amatya ( Governor ) for the whole of 
Surashtra and Anarta. Can we say that this was in keeping with the 
Maurya tradition, particularly A^okan f 

The Yerragudi copy of M.E.E. goes to show that the Imperial 
Agent or Commissioner at the place was a Eajjuka to whom the 
message to be proclaimed was despatched from the capital with the 
direction that he should, in his turn, commend it to the people 
(janapadaiu) as well as the Eashtrikas (Eathikani cha). If any 
inference is to be drawn from this, it is that in the janapada under 
this particular Eajjuka were the Eashtrikas besides the general 
populace.^ Whether there were any Mahamatras attached to this 
Eajjuka or not, this inscription has nothing to say. If the Eajjuka 
as Eegent or Chief Commissioner virtually took the place of the 
Kumaras in the Home provinces, he, too, must have a body of 
Mahamatras to assist him in deliberation as well as administration. 
That which was at the Yerragucji area was ex hypothesi in Surashtra 
(Girnar), Sanaparanta (Sopara), Maharashtra (Kopbal), and 
Mashaka (Maski). 

Broadly speaking, as Eegent or Chief Commissioner for a 
particular janapada (large administrative area, a Home province or 
Division), the Eajjuka was responsible to the king as the supreme 
administrative head of a particular imperial territory. He was to 
carry on the administration of the janapada placed in his charge 
with the aid of the Mahamatras and the Eashtrikas. He was the 
official medium through which the king's orders, directions and 
instructions were to be communicated to the Mahamatras entrusted 
with the administration of towns or districts within his jurisdiction. 
The Purushas or Personal Secretaries of the king were the official 
agents to intimate to the Eajjukas the king^s wishes, instructions and 
policy shaping the method of administration to be faithfully followed 
by them in order to please the king, to work to his satisfaction 
(P.E. IV). 


^ OL Vessantara Jataka. 

Samagata jiiiiapaha negama oha samagata. 
Digha, iii, p. 61: negama’-janapads. 
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From this line of argument, it may be concluded that in the 
four outlying provinces the Eajjuka or his provincial substitute, 
namely, the Pradesika (E.E. was replaced later by a Kumara. 

The janapada under a Eajjuka was divided into a certain number 
of aharas (smaller administrative areas, say, districts defining the 
jurisdiction of different classes of Mahamatras), with the kota-vishayas 
(fort-areas or fortified districts) here and there (Schism Pillar Edict, 
Sarnath). 

The capital of A4oka was the seat of the Imperial Government. 
Here was his permanent residence, and within the palace area were 
located the Council Hall and the Secretariat. The subordinate 
officers in the Imperial Secretariat were known as Yuktas (E. E. Ill), 
and they were to work under instructions from the Purushas rather 
than from the Parishad or Council of Ministers which was a delibera¬ 
tive and advisory rather than an executive body. As clearly stated in 
P. E. IV, the Purushas or Personal Secretaries were intimately 
acquainted with the king^s wishes (pulisani me chhamdamnani, 
P. E. IV). 

The Purushas, as appears from E.E. VI, were probably also the 
Dapakas and S'ravapakas to whom the king issued his oral orders con¬ 
cerning something to be communicated or publicly announced. They 
were the personal agents of the king to instruct the subordinate officers 
in the Imperial Secretariat as to how to codify the orders properly and 
effectively (hetuto cha vyamjanato cha, E.E. III). The Yuktas in 
this Secretariat must have been attached also to the various depart¬ 
ments of the Mahamatras, better Mantri Mahamatras (Pali Mantino 
Mahamktta), the Mantrins of the Artha^astra (I. 15), to whom the 
king entrusted all urgent matters (mahamatresu achayike aropitar^i 
bhavati, E.E. VI). It was the main duty of ’the Mantri Mahama¬ 
tras as adepts in the science and art of royal polity to advise the 
ruler in all important and urgent matters and to take necessary 
diplomatic or administrative steps to save the state in times of 
emergency.^ 

The law-making organ of the A6okan State was, as I sought to 
show, composed of the King and the Council of Ministers, the 
initiative and the right of final approval lying with the former. The 
enactments went by the name of Eegulations carrying legal force. 

^ See next Chapter for the ofBioial position of the Fradeb'ikas. 

’ Saxpyutta, i, p. 102: Santi..imasmitp rSjakule mantino mahfimattS 

ye pahonti Sgate mantehi bhedayitaxp. 
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The king of India was the highest judiciary of a monarchical 
state. He represented'the final court of appeal. P.E. IV goes to show 
that in the latter part of his reign, A6oka delegated his own judicial 
authority to the Kajjukas and to corresponding state officials as 
regards provincial governments. In cities like Tosali and Samapa, 
the administration, judicial or otherwise, was entrusted, as will be 
shown further on, to a body of City-judiciaries (Nagala-viyohalaka, 
Nagalaka, S.II.E. I) corresponding, more or less, with the Paura- 
vyavaharika or Nagaraka of the Arthasastra (I. 12, III. 36, V. 3). 

The supreme head of the Executive organ, too, was the king. All 
the orders, verbal or written, directions, instructions and policy 
shaping the method of administration and supervision, as well as the 
mode of carrying out the king's wishes emanated from the king and 
passed through the Council of Ministers before they took their final 
shape. These orders, directions, etc. were codified in the Secretariat 
by the Yuktas under instructions from the Purushas or the Parishad 
and officially despatched for execution to the Eajjukas, and in the 
case of the outlying provinces, to the Kumara Viceroys since their 
appointment, who in their turn communicated them to the divisional 
or district heads. All despatches from the major division to a minor 
one in a province had to be sent on the joint authority of the Kumara 
Viceroy and the Mahamatras attached to him and with proper official 
courtesy observed. ^ The same courtesy was equally observed even 
when the king himself addressed anything to a religious fraternity 
like the Buddhist Sangha (Bhfibru). It may be shown that this was 
in accordance with the convention established long before.- It may 
further be shown that the forms and style of A^oka^s inscriptions 
. conformed to the prevalent rules that became systematised later in 
the prose treatise of the Arthasastra (II. 10). As for the promulga¬ 
tion of an ordinance or the proclamation of an imperial message, 
certain written copies were supplied from the capital to select centres 
from which other copies were to be made, circulated and suitably 
placed as far as went the jurisdiction of the officers concerned. These 
were to be also peimanently incised on rocks and pillars (Schism 
Pillar Edict, Sarnath, M.E.E., Eupnath, Sahasram). In communica¬ 
ting with the people of wild tracts (ataviyo), the officers commissioned 

^ M. R. E., Bra : Suvaumagirite ayaputasa mahamatanain cha vachanena 
Isilasi mahSmatS arogiyam eataviya hovam oha vataviyS. Cf. Naaik Cave inscrip¬ 
tion of Gautamiputra Satakarni ; amaoho Bamako aroga vatava. 

^ Barua, Insoriptions. ii, 

20 
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to do the work were to verbally inform them (K.E. XIII). The 
communication with the Antas or Samantas was maintained through 
the Dutas (Envoys or Emissaries, E.E. XIII, S.BE. II). 

The maintenance of law and order which is one of the essential 
duties of every state of stable character did not suffer in the least 
under the A4okan regime. That the criminal laws were most rigorous 
in the country is reflected by A^oka^s inscriptions (E. E. V) as well 
as borne out by the collective literary evidence. The prisons (bandhana, 
E.E. V, P.E IV, S.E.E. I) existed, sudden arrest (akasma bandhana) 
and coercion (parikilesa) ending in imprisonment (bandhanamtika) 
was not altogether out of the mischief of the law (S.E.E. I). The life 
behind the prison bars was a state of woe and it needed safeguards and 
humane consideration (E.E.V). The wild tribes and gangs of thieves 
(atiaviyo) were a source of trouble to the State. But whenever they 
caused or tried to cause mischiefs within tbe territory, the miscreants 
were severely dealt with and warned (E E. XIII). Frontiers were 
zealously guarded and drastic measures, if necessary, were taken, to 
prevent the frontagers from planning encroachments on the home 
territory or creating any disturbance from outside (S.E.E. II). It was 
considered a bounden duty of the State to see that the people were 
not harassed or oppressed by any officer and were not driven into a 
state of rebellion by highhandedness on the part of government 
servants (S.E.E. I). 

The A^okan was not, however, a police type of government. It 
represented, on the other hand, a far advanced culturetype performing 
all the ministrant functions, e g., keeping itself fully informed of the 
actual condition of the people, whether it is prosperity and happiness 
or the opposite; identifying itself by an enlightened sympathy with 
them (P.E. IV), taking care of the poor, tfie needy, the aged, the 
children, the oppressed, the virtuous, and the persons engaged in 
disseminating culture, ensuring the reasonable and human treatment 
of slaves and servants (E.E. Ill, E.E. IV, E.E. V. etc.), promoting the 
cause of piety (dhamma-vadhi), doing works of public utility and 
humanitarian kind (E.E. II, Queen^s Edict, P.E.V, P.E. VII), and, 
above all, educating the subjects to an excellence of moral and 
national character (E.E. Ill, E.E. IV, P.E. VII). 

6. Method and Policy : Every State like that of A6oka, which 
has a great mission set before it, has to ensure its own safety, increase 
its efficiency, and prove its effectiveness, and for that, the definition of 
its methods, principles and policy is a desideratum. This indeed 
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constituted the main task of Dandaniti or the Science of Government 
which is presupposed by A^oka^s inscriptions (S. R. E. I : niti). A6oka 
himself as an enlightened ruler and political thinker has clearly 
defined them. 

As for the theoretical purpose of the science, as well as those of 
other normative sciences of practical application to life, such as ethics, 
economics and medical science, it was set out, notably in the Buddha^s 
thought-scheme, under four aspects, the first two of which may be 
characterised as negative and the second two as positive : to guard 
against the rise of the evil which has not arisen, to stop the evil which 
has not arisen, to pave the way for the rise of the good which has not 
arisen, and to increase the good which has arisen.^ The same as to 
waste and income in the science of wealth, and disease and health in 
the science of medicine. The Artha^astra (1*4) while speaking of the 
purpose of the science of polity, expresses it thus : It is to be used as 
means to the attainment of that which has not been attained, the 
fostering of that which has been attained, the promotion of that 
which has been fostered, and the proper application of that which has 
been promoted.^ The very same line of thinking is traceable in the 
words of A6oka, e.g., when he said that the aim of all his efforts 
through government was not only that all the people were free from 
the innate ptoneness to sin (sakale apaparisrave asa, R. E. X), but 
also that they grew sufficiently with the growth in piety (anulupaya 
dhammavadhiya, vadheya, P. E. VII), or when he gave out that he 
had not only promoted the cause of piety (vadhita, R. E. IV, P. E. 
VII) but would see that it went on being promoted immensely 
(vipulam vadhisiti, M. R. E.). 

The agreed opinion of the earlier teachers of polity was in favour 
of the strictest, severest or relentless method of administration 
(tlkshnadanda)* A ruler desirous of the progress of the world 
should always hold the sceptre raised (nityam udyatadandas syat),^ 
there being no better instrument than the sceptre to maintain peace 
and order. The diametrically opposite method was one of laxity^ 

^ anuppannanani akusalSnam pSpakanam dhammanam anuppSdaya, 
uppannaaarp akusalaDaip dhammSnaxu pabSnSya, 
anuppannanaip kusalanaip papakSnam dhammSnaip uppadaya, 
uppannSnarn kusalanam dhammSnaip bhiyyobhavaya. 

* alabdha'lSbhSrtba, labdha-parirakshanl, 
rakshita-vivardhanl, vpiddhasya tfrthesha pratipSdanl cha. 

* This is alsQ the method reQommepded \n th^ Mah^bharata d.nd farm's 
Code, 
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and leniency (myidadanda), which was advocated by none of the 
teachers but was followed in practice by the sluggish or morally 
coward among the rulers themselves. According to Kautilya, both 
are wrong methods to follow, since the first makes the ruler repulsive 
to the people and the second contemptible. The wiser method 
consists in awarding punishment as deserved, with due consideration 
and full knowledge of the law and not under the influence of greed, 
wrath or ignorance (kamakrodhabhyam ajnanat). On the other hand, 
when the hand of justice is kept back, there prevails anarchy—the 
m4tsyanyaya (rule of might is right), as is popularly called. In the 
absence of a holder of the sceptre (dandadhara) the stronger swallows 
up the weaker, while guarded by him, even the weak can overpower 
the strong. 

Even the wiser method of Kautilya may be shown to have been 
rather in agreement with that which is described in the Pali Rajovada 
Jataka as the Ko^alan way, falling short of the standard aimed at : 
dalham dalhassa khipati, mudussa mudua mudum, 

“matches violence with violence, mildness with mildness.” 
which tantamounts to the Mosaic principle of ‘an eye for an eye\ ‘a 
tooth for a tooth'. Here neither the spirit of justice is enlivened with 
the quality of mercy, nor does forbearance (khamti) receive its due 
importance as moral strength. 

The Buddha is historically known as the propounder of the 
wisdom of the via viedia (majjha, majjhima patipada) which was 
applicable alike to religious and secular life. The application of this 
as a method of government has been explicitly shown in the Jatakas. 
A6oka enunciates as well as adopts the same as a definite method of 
administration. 

A^oka^s definite instruction to his officers was to fulfil ‘the mean^ 
(majham, S.R.E. I), avoiding these two extremes, viz., acting under 
the influence of such immoral propensities as ‘malignity, irascibility, 
cruelty and oppressiveness^, on one side, and ^non-application, indo¬ 
lence and weariness for exertion^, on the other.- Consistently with 
this, he defined kshanti (forbearance) as that kind of fortitude or 
moral strength which was to be displayed by the ruling authorities 
in dealing with miscreants and mischief-makers in taxing their 

^ Arthas'astra, I. 4. 

* See Ch. VII. 

’ S.B.E. I ; Tata iohhitaviye : “majhaip patipSdayema’’ ti. Imehi cha jatehi 
no Baxppatipajati-’isaya asulopena ni^uriyena tulanaya anavutiya alasiyena 
kilamathena. 
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patience to its utmost limit, inwardly having the heart to forgive and 
and not to use the law of punishment beyond what is required.^ 
Even in extreme cases, where a victory by arms was unavoidable, 
they should (with full preparedness) practise forbearance and prefer 
light action as far as practicable.^ 

Carefully scrutinised, however, Kautilya^s opinion, minus its 
underlying spirit, tends to be identical with A^oka^s. 

Two methods were to be adopted for the sufficient growth of the 
people with the growth in piety, viz., enactments in the form of 
imperial regulations (dhanima niyama) and moral persuasion (nijhati, 
Pali nijjhatti),'^ the second being considered the more effective of 
the two. 

The enactments included the special ordinance promulgated for 
the suppression of schisms in a religious community (Schism Pillar 
Edict). Moral persuasion consisted in— 

1 . the propounding and promulgation of the principles of piety 
or duty and the imparting of instructions in them (dhamma- 
nusathini, K.E. IV, P.E. VII) 5 

2 . the periodical proclamations of piety (dhainma-sfivanani, 
P.E. VII, M.K.E.) : 

8 . causing the principles and proclaimed messages to be incised 
permanently on rocks and pillars in order to keep them before 
the public eye, 

4. the celebration of festivals and popular demonstration of 
rewards of pious life in heaven by the display of celestial 
mansions, celestial elephants, illuminations, and artistic 
representations of the fiery (sun, moon, stars, etc.) and other 
divine forms (divyani rupani dasayitpa janam, E.E. IV), 

5. the monumental acts of piety (dhamma-thambhani, P.E. VII) 
in the form of public and humanitarian works (K.E. II, 
P.E. VII, Queen's Edict) • 

G. the setting of personal examples (K.E. I, K.E. VIII, Lumbirn 
Pillar, Kigali Sagar) ; and 

7 . the maintenance of a tolerant, reverential and helping attitude 
towards all faiths and religious teachers (K.E. VII, K.E. XII, 
K.E. XIII, P.E. VII). 

^ K.E, XIII : yo pi oha apakarayati kshamitaviyamate va yam sako 
kshauianaye. S.K.E. II : khamisati e chakiye khamitave. 

* K.E. XIII I aarasake eva vijaye ohhati oha (lahudanidatam cha rochetu). 

» P.E. VII. 
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The anusamyana consisting in quinquennial and triennial tours of 
inspection on the part of the Eajjukas and Prade4ikas (E.E. Ill), or 
on that of the Eajavachanika Mahamatras (S.E.E. I) was the method 
of official supervision introduced by A4oka for the following purposes: 
(1) to collect a first-hand information about the actual condition of 
the people (sukhiyana-dukhiyanam janisamti, P.E. IV), (2) to bring 
good and happiness to town and country folks and do favour to them 
(janasa janapadasa hitasukham upadahevu anugahinevu cha) by 
initiating various works of public utility (E.E. Ill, P.E. IV), (3) to 
educate them in the laws and ideals of piety (E.E. Ill, P.E. IV), and 
(4) to prevent the miscarriage of justice and breaches of duty 
(P.E. IV., S.E.E. I), in addition to their usual administrative duties 
(ahapayitu atane karnmam, S.E.E. I). As ordained at first, the 
anusarnyana was to be undertaken every five years, both in the Home 
and outlying provinces (E.E. HI), which was modified later with the 
result that the five-year system was retained for the Home provinces, 
while the supervising officials in the outlying provinces were required 
to see that they had not exceeded three years (S.E.E. I). In introdu¬ 
cing these tours A^oka^s intention obviously was to fully utilise the 
adhimasa (additional month) which occurred at the end of every 
half-cycle or two additional months that were available at the end of 
a cycle of five years the working year consisting of 354 days and 
nights.^ 

The A^okan age was pre-eminently dominated by the ^raddha or 
active form of faith. Accordingly the guiding principle of all human 
actions was apramada of which utthana (alertness), udyama (energetic 
effort), utsaha (ardour), and parakrama (strenuous exertion) were 
various synonyms or connotations. So there is no wonder that 
utthana was regarded by A6oka as by Kautilya and others before him 
as the principle of action in which lay the secr^of success in adminis¬ 
tration (tasa cha esa mule, E.E. VI). The prompt despatch of business 
(atha-samtlrana, E.E. VI) was, according to A6oka, the real test of 
man's sense of duty borne by the energetic spirit within him. The 
sense of duty and great ardour in work on the part of the king, his 
ministers and officers are possible only where all of them are led by 
the spirit of service for a great cause, which, in the words of A6oka, 
was the service to the country (desavuti, S.E.E. I), and in the 
language of A6oka and earlier political thought, doing good to the 

^ Arthas'Estra, II. 7; tris'ataiu chatuhpaSohS^s'aob ch^horlLtrSnaip barma- 
^aipvatsarah. 
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whole world (sarva loka-hita, R.E. VI), the promotion of the interests 
of all, both here and hereafter, immediate and remote. 

Kautilya and other ancient political thinkers spoke of these three 
sources of state strength, namely, mantrasakti, prabhusakti (i.e., 
prabhava), and utsaha-^akti. The first is born of wise counsel, the 
second of state resources and fighting strength, and the third of 
energetic spirit^. A^oka, too, laid stress not only on the very best 
kind of ardour (aga usaha, P.E. I, aga parakrama, E.E, X) but also 
on the other two. In warning the wild tribes and gangs of thieves 
against mischief-making, he desired that they should know his 
prabhava (prabhave, E.E. XIII). Though the word mantra is not 
met with in A^oka^s inscriptions, it is not difficult to make out from 
his trend of thought that wise counsel is not possible where there is 
no unanimity in decision and no unity of purpose. This is why he 
laid so much stress on concord (samavaya, E.E. XII) in religious as 
well as secular life, on unity (saingha-samage, Schism Pillar) in a 
religious fraternity as in a body politic. Just as the Buddha was 
eager to see that there was always good understanding (nijjhatti) and 
no dissension in the Bhikkhu-parisa,^ so also was A6oka with regard 
to the Council of Ministers (Parisa, E.E. VI). He, too, gave the 
Council of Ministers the full liberty to discuss state-matters without 
the least interference from his side. The need of the same community 
of spirit and unity of purpose is felt in the Vedic conception of a 
Samiti or Parishad.^ ‘‘United they meet, united they rise up, united 
they do their duties*"^—this was laid down by the Buddha as one of 
the seven essential conditions of national as well as communal 
well-being. 

Another condition laid down by the Buddha was that what is 
not in consonance with that which is established as a good usage 
(precedent, tradition) should not be introduced, nor should what is 


^ Ibid, VI. 2 : S'aktis trividhah : jnanabalain mantras'aktih, ko^adanda- 
balam prabhu-s^aktih, vikrama-balaiu utsaha-saktih. 

Amapakosha, Kehatriyavarga, 89 : 

‘ s'aktayas tisrali prabhavotsaba-mantrajah. 

* Anguttara-N., I, p. 66, Mahavagga (Vinaya P. I, Ch, X ; Samagama Sutta 

(Digha, iii), , 

* Taittirlya Up., ii. 11 : saha navavatu, saha nau bhunaktu, saha vlryani 
karavSvahai. 

^ MahSparinibbSoa Suttapta, Ch. I . samaggS sannipatanti, samaggS vu^tha- 
hanti, eamaggS karapiyaui karonti. 
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established as a good usage be discarded.^ Such was indeed the very 
method of A^oka^s government which was intended to uphold and 
strengthen the received tradition of righteousness, virtue and piety 
(porfina pakiti, M.R.E., Bra). Though the traditional or tried method 
of the former kings of India was not found adequate as means of 
farthering the cause of piety, it was supplemented but not discontinu¬ 
ed (R.E. IV, P.E. VII). 

The fifth condition insisted on holding the seniors in ago and 
experience in high esteem and giving them the respect due to them. 
Association with the seniors (vyiddha-samyoga) found its due 
importance in the Artha^astra (1.5) as well. There is no wonder then 
that A^oka should be repeatedly insisting on the need of respectful 
attention to seniors and high personages in all walks of life (R. E. IX, 
R. E. XIII, etc.). 

The seventh condition of the Buddha emphasized the need of 
providing all the existing institutions with necessary safeguards and 
lawful protection so that worthy persons visiting the country might 
find themselves comfortable and move about in safety. The Classical 
writers, such as Diodorus and Strabo, bear testimony to the fact that 
special care was taken of the foreigners by the Maurya government. 
There were officers appointed to see that they were not wronged. 
Arrangements were made for their treatment if they fell ill. When 
they died, their bodies were properly disposed of and their properties 
were handed over to their relatives. The judges, too, exercised 
greatest possible scruple in dealing with cases in which they were 
implicated.2 Dandin in his Da^akumaracharita (ii. 44), tells us that 
the Mauryas had granted this boon to the foreign merchants that ‘if 
they were found to be in possession of stolen property, capital 
punishment should be excused in their casesV^an information, which 
may be shown to be in accord with the rules in the Artha^fistra (II. 
16).'^ The inscriptions of A6oka do not throw any direct light on 
this point. But indirectly it may be inferred from them (R.E. II, 

^ Ibid, Ch. I ; apannattam na paunapenti, paunattarp na Bamuchchbindanti. 

* McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 42 j Raychaudhuri, op. cit. p. 289. 

* Maurya-datta eeha varo vanijam, idris'eshu aparadbeshu nasti as'ubhib 
abbiyogah, cited by Rangaswami Aiyangar, op. cit., p. 136. 

^ e.g,, “Foreigners importing merchandise shall be exempted from being sued 
for debts unless they are (local) associations and partners.” Of. also Arthas'astra, 
II. 28 : “Foreign merchants who have often been visiting the country as well as 
those who are welPknown to local merchants shall be^ allowed to land in port 
towns.” 
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B.B. V, R.E. XIII) that just as he himself was eager to see that his 
emissaries safely moved about in foreign territories and were allowed 
facilities for work and that the Brahmana and Brama^a teachers had 
their freedom of movement in the tribal States within his empire, 
so, on his part, he must have granted similar facilities to the 
emissaries and merchants from outside. 

Now, as to the state policy of A4oka. Vatavyadhi alone among 
the earlier political thinkers held that war and peace (sandhi-vigrahau) 
were the two real forms of the state-policy.^ The agreed opinion of 
other teachers went to advocate the six forms of State-policy 
( shadgunyam ) and the fourfold diplomatic means (upaya- 
chatushtayam ). The six forms consisted in peace, war, observance 
of neutrality, marching, alliance, and making peace with one and 
waging war on another. ^ The fourfold means consisted in 
conciliation (sama), creation of obligation (dana), creation of division 
(bheda), and drastic action (danda). It is rightly pointed out in the 
ArthaSastra (VII. 1) that the proper field of application of the state 
policy was the inter state circles (prakriti-maiidalam). 

As defined in the Artha^astra (VII. 1), binding with pledges is 
peace. Offensive operation is war. Remaining indifferent is neutrality. 
Making war preparations is marching. Seeking the help of another 
is alliance. Double dealing is making peace with one and waging 
war on another. 

Conciliation is to be effected by the promise of protection of 
villages, of those who live in wild tracts, of pasture lands and roads 
of traffic, as well as by the reinstatement of those who are banished 
or who have run away or done harm. 

The creation of obligation is possible by the ceding of a territory, 
the gift of land, the offering of presents, entering into matrimonial 
alliances, or giving assurances of non-aggression (danam abhayasya). 

The creation of division is to be attempted by sowing the seeds 
of dissension. 

Drastic action means the employment of threat or force against 
the enemy, open battle, or getting rid of the enemy by hook or crook. 

A4oka had adopted the most drastic measure ( da^d^ ) against the 
Kalingas by wagaing an aggressive war on them and permanently 

^ Arthas'astra, VI I. I, 

’ Ibidf YIL 1» Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga, 19: eandhir va vigrabo ySoam 
Ssanani dvaidham Sa'rayab. 

21 
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annexing their country to his imperial domain (R.E. XIII). In 
dealing with the wild tribes and gangs of thieves ( afaviyo) who 
caused mischiefs within the territory, he severally punished them, 
and subsequently tried to conciliate them by an expression of regret 
(anutape), by entreating them and making them understand the 
iniquity of their action, by assuring them that the king would forgive 
them if they had not exceeded the limit of his patience and were 
sorry for their misconduct, as well as by reminding them of the 
king^s might ( pabhave ) : “Be judicious and do not get yourselves 
killed/'^ In other words, he made use of three out of the four 
strategic means, viz., danda, sama and dana ( E.E. XIII ). 

In connection with the Antas or Samantas mentioned in R.E. II 
and R.E. XII I, he sought to follow the policy of dana by carrying 
out certain works of public utility and philanthropic nature, as well 
as by conquering their hearts by the inculcation of the principles of 
piety in their territories. In the case of those Antas who showed the 
least tendency to aggression, he while following the twofold means 
of sama and dana, though not without a veiled threat, desired these 
assurances on his part to reach them : (1) that they were as much 

entitled to his affection and care as his own subjects, (2) that they 
might remain unworried and consoled on his account, (3) that he 
meant them happiness and no misery, and (4) that he would tolerate 
them within the limit of his patience (S.R.E. II). Here we have the 
expression of the king^s good will, of his desire to respect territorial 
integrity, as well as to render them benefit. 

7. Military strength and war policy : We have no means other 
than Greek accounts of ascertaining the exact military strength of 
the last Nanda or that of the first Maurya king. Among the Classical 
writers, Curtius assesses the military strength of Agrammes, the last 
Nanda king, as consisting of 20,000 cavalry,*^ 200,000 infantry, and 
2,000 four-horsed chariots besides a most formidable force of 3,000 
elephants, while Diodorus and Plutarch increase the number of 
elephants to 4,000 and 6,000 respectively.^ “The Maurya (i. e., 
Chandragupta) raised the number of the infantry to 600,000, and of 
the elephants to 9,000. But his cavalry is said to have mustered 
only 30,000/^3 

^ B.E. XIII: anuneti anuoijhapeti anutape pi oba prabhave Devanaippriyasa 
vucbati tesba kiti—'avatrapeyu na oha bamneyasu. 

*,• Eayobaudburi, op.oit., pp. 190,219. As Yinceut Smith puts it (Oxford History 
of India, p. 82), '^tbe force at the command of the last Nanda waa formidable, being 
estimated at 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 chariots, and 0,000 fighting elephants.” 
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We regard to A^oka, the Pali Chronicles make it certain that his 
army, like that of other Indian monarchs, comprised all the four 
divisions called haya gaja nara-radha in Kharavela^s inscription. 
In the inscriptions of A^oka, vje have mention in R,E. VI and 
M.R.E. (Ye), of the elephant-riders ( hathiyaroha ), the chariot- 
masters (yugyachariya), and the trained horses (vimta). His military 
strength may only be guessed from the account he has given of his 
war with the Kalingas. A4oka while speaking of the casualities 
suffered by the Kalingas, mentions 1,60,000 men made captives, 
1,00,000 wounded ( ahatam, R.E. XIII, G. ; slain, hata, other texts ), 
and as many as that ( i.e.^ 1,00,000 ) who died (mata). From his 
painful reminiscences, it would seem that he found the Kalinga army 
to be a formidable force. To overpower such a strong adversary, 
the Maurya army under him must have been by far the larger 
and stronger. 

Certain it is that the territorial ambition impelled him to wage 
the aggressive war on the Kalingas. Profound reflections on after¬ 
effects of a war such as this, by which the cause of culture is bound 
to suffer most, brought about a great change in his life and career. 
Thenceforward he came to set the highest prize on dharma-vijaya or 
conquest by piety of which we shall see enough later on. 

Here I am just to add that in so far as Professor Rangaswami 
Aiyangar observes that ‘‘this is a clear declaration by A^oka of his 
preference of the method of extending his suzerainty or sphere of 
influence without recourse to arms as against the policy of force, 
and violence which succeeded in Kalinga,’^ ^ I have nothing to gainsay. 
But I do not see much reason why he should consider Hultzsch's 
translation of A^oka^s dhammavijaya by ‘conquest by piety^ as 
distinguished from “conquest by arms^*^, ‘a forced interpretation^ 
when in the edict itself it has been contradistinguished from 
sarasaka (6ara4akya) or sayaka vijaya. 

Aiyangar^s argument is vitiated in this as well as a few other 
instances by the wrong assumption on which it is based. We are 
not to say with Mr. Ramchandra Dikshitar that A6oka made use of 
the Veil-known expressions popularised by Chandragupta^s great 
Minister, Kautilya.^^ 

The prose treatise of the Artha^astra distinguishes between three 
kinds of conquerors, viz.^ the righteous (dharma vijayl), the avaricious 

^ BSjadharma, p. 142. 

• Mauryan Polity, pp. 128 ff., 254 f|. 
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(lobha-vijayl), and the demoniac (asura-vijayl),i while the earlier 
distinction, as met with in the several Jatakas and A4oka’s B.E. 
XIll, and as implied in the words of Buddha, is between two 
kinds of conquest, viz., dharma and asura, dhamma and adharama, 
dhamma and sarasaka, dhammena {i.e., adandena asatthena) abhi- 
vijaya and adhammena (i.e., da^dena satthena). From this, it is clear 
as Professor Baychaudhuri, too, has sought to maintain, that behind 
Anoka's nomenclature was the chakkavatti ideal of the Buddha.^ 
The conception of three kinds of conquest, which must have developed 
out of the earlier two, takes us rather beyond the time of A^oka. 

Now, following up Aiyangar’s trend of thought, we can say 
that the standpoints of Aioka and the Arthaiastra are diametrically 
opposite, the concern of the former being the noble way of a conqueror 
who is fully conscious of his superior strength and that of the latter 
the diplomatic way of a weaker ruler having to deal with powerful 
neighbours intent on invasion and conquest. 

From the foregoing discussion of the general state policy of A^oka, 
we may concede so far that however noble, lofty and idealistic Aioka's 
Dhamma-vijaya might be, in actual practice and as circumstances 
needed, the Epic Dharma-vijaya as a diplomatic art from the point 
of view of a superior power could not altogether be dispensed with. 
It is this Epic idea of Dharma-vijaya that has been advocated under 
Bajadharma in the later Smriti works inculcating that “as far as 
possible recourse to arms should be avoided, and after victory in 
battle, if a battle becomes inevitable, no harassment of the conquered 
royal family or people should be permitted.”^ A^oka kept in view 
this kind of Dharma-vijaya, which was really a conquest by arms, 
when he opined : “In a conquest possible indeed by the force of arms, 
let them (i.e., his descendants) like to pr^tise forbearance and light 
punishment,^ and think of that conquest only which is the conquest 
by piety“, he certainly made a distinction between the Dharma*vijaya 
as it was (with recourse to arms) and the Dharma vijaya as ought to 
be (without recourse to arms). 

8. Sources of revenue : The Artha^astra (II. 6) mentions forts 
(durga), country parts (rashjira), mines (khani), buildings and gardens 

^ Of. Mbb. XII. 68-88; Haiiraips'a, 1.14. 21. 

* Bama, Insoriptions, ii, p. 820 it. 

' Aiyangar, op. oit., p. 142. Cl, MahSbbSrata, S'Sntiparva, 68. 25 : varjaDlyaip 
sadB yaddbaqi rSjyakSmaoa dbImatS. 

* B.E. XIII: spakasi yo vijaya ksbaipti oha labudaui4<^tft oba roobeta. 
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(setu), forests (vana), herds of cattle (vraja), and roads of traffic 
(va^ikpatha) as the body of income (aya^arlram) meaning sources of 
state-revenue, and defines them clearly. 

Though we have not mention of all of them in the inscriptions of 
A6oka, it may be easily presumed that these were the various sources 
of income of the A6okan State. In the Lumbinl Pillar inscription, 
we have mention of bhaga or the portion of land-produce payable to 
the government and bali or religious cess that are included in the 
second source of income called rastra. In the same may be included 
also fisheries (kevatabhoga) mentioned in P. E. V. The elephant 
forests (nagavana) mentioned in P.E.V. come under the fifth source 
called vana. The traditional one-sixth portion of the land-produce was 
payable to the government. In the case of Lumbini A6oka reduced 
the land revenue to one-eighth portion of the produce (athabhagiye) 
and totally exempted the village from the payment of the religious 
cess (ubalike kate). The foregoing of all taxes and duties constituted 
the main act of royal favour to the subjects.^ It may be reasonably 
supposed that by the expression ‘favour done to the town and country 
folks^’ (janasa janapadasa anugahinevu, P. E. IV) was chiefly meant 
the remission or reduction 5f all forms of taxes, duties, bhagas 
and balis. 


^ Of, HathigumpbS inaoription of KbSravela : saya-kara-vana-anugaba-anekani 
sata'-BabasSkQi visajati pora-jSnapadarp, 



CHAPTEE V 

ADMINISTRATION 

Administration is the functional or working feature of the 
constitution of a State. It implies both the act of management and 
the agent. Management means the systematic performance of 
various activities of the State channelled into different departments 
and under different authorities, such as imperial, provincial, divisional, 
district, urban and rural. The agent comprises the administrative 
and departmental heads and the officers under them besides some 
semi-official personages and leading citizens. The quality and success 
of an administration depends not only upon the efficiency of the 
ruling authority but also^ upon the loyalty and co operation of the 
ruled. In the light of these observations, we may proceed to 
adjudicate on and estimate the importance of the A^okan system of 
administration. 

1. Imperial Administration : The main function of the imperial 
administration of A4oka was, as we ‘saw, to unify the provincial 
governments for the realisation of a grand idea or ideal expressed 
through the organ voice of the emperor. As distinguished from 
them, the imperial government working apparently under the 
the dictatorial power and prerogative of A6oka reserved to itself 
certain rights and privileges. The reservations included inter alia 
the power of legislation, the promulgation of special ordinances, the 
proclamation of imperial messages, the publication of edicts, the 
issue of general directions and instructions, the introduction of 
administrative changes, the initiation of state policy including 
fiscal, the framing of budget, foreign relations, war and peace, ,the 
exercise of general supervision, the appointment and dismissal of 
provincial heads and other imperial agents, and the creation of new 
departments. As regards the imperial seat of government, the' 
appointment and dismissal of ministers, counciilors, the emperor's 
personal and household staffs, the departmental officers, the organiza¬ 
tion and maintenance of the imperial army and navy, the construction 
and maintenance of ports, road and water ways, irrigation, relief 
work, public health, and the like must have come also within the 
province of imperial administration.^ 


’ Of, Mookerji’s Asoka, p. 64(> 
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The imperial administration of A6oka, which is to say, that of 
Magadba, developed on a purely monarchical basis. Thus to under¬ 
stand its mechanism and actual working the light may be sought 
from the monarchical model in the Artha^astra. One may also 
utilise the information, however scanty, from the Classical sources 
fathered on Megasthenes, particularly that from Strabo, the inscrip¬ 
tions of A^oka and the collective Indian literary evidence remaining 
as our main guide. 

(a) Sources of and charges on Imperial Revenue : The 
important point needing clarification here is the source of income for 
the imperial exchequer, or, in other words, the financial obligation 
of the provincial governments to the parent or central body. The 
real cause of confusion arises from Anoka’s two positions, vi;^ , as the 
king and administrative head of Magadha and as the emperor and 
paramount sovereign of JambudvTpa. 

The general economic principle to be followed by a state in India 
was the same as that prescribed for the Aryan household. As enuncia¬ 
ted by the Buddha, in consonance, no doubt, with tho accepted view 
of social economy, it consisted in collecting abundant wealth for 
strengthening the bond of friendship, just as the bees gather honey 
or the white ants build up their hill, and dividing it thereafter into 
four portions (chatudha vibhaje), one for household management, two 
for investment and public works, and the remaining one for reserva¬ 
tion against future contingencies.^ This very domestic principle 
was at the back of the Artha^ilstra prescription laying down that one 
fourth of the total revenue (sainudaya pada) should be spent for the 
payment of the staff, permanent or temporary, principal or subordi¬ 
nate, including occasional rewards and bonus.- This may enable us 
to say that after making due provision for these four needs in the 
provincial budget as approved by the imperial government, the surplus 
was to go to the imperial exchequer as contribution of each provincial 
government. 

The highest office In a monarchical state was held by the king, 
just as in an imperial state it was held by the emperor. The Crown 
Prince (Yuvarajil) stood next to none but the King or the Emperor. 
Other high offices either in the royal household or in the king's civil 

1 Digha, III, p. 188. 

ekena bhoge bhunjeyya, dvihi kammaip payojaye I 
obatatthaff cba nidbapeyya apadasn bbavissati (I 

^ Artbas'Sstra, V. f 
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and military services were held by Senani (Commander>in-Chief), 
the Purohita (Eoyal Chaplain), the Mahishi (Chief Queen), the Sata 
(Charioteer), the GramanI (Chief Citizen), theKahatrti (Chamberlain), 
the Samgrahit^i (Treasurer), the Bhagadugha (Collector of the 
Eoyal Share), the Akshavapa (the Dice keeper), the Govikartana (the 
Chase Companion), and the Palagala (Courier). As Eaychaudhuri 
rightly suggests, the Kshatri of the Satapatha Brahmana was the 
precursor of the Antarvam^ika of the Artha^astra, the Samgrahitri 
of the Sannidhatri, the Bhagadugha of the Samahartri, and the 
Palagala of the Duta.^ 

The list of the high office-holders was somewhat differently made 
up in the Kurudhamma Jataka, as will appear from the following 
enumeration : (1) Eaja (King), (2) Mata (Queen Dowager) (3) Mahesi 
(Chief Queen), (4) Uparaja (Crown Prince), (5) Purohita (Eoyal 
^Chaplain), (6) Eajjuka (Rein-holder), (7) Sarathi (Charioteer), (8) 
Setthi iChiet Citizen), (9) Dona (Measurer), (10) Dovarika (Door¬ 
keeper), and (11) Ga^iika (Courtezan). 

According to the Commentary version of the birth-story, the 
King^s younger brother was entitled to the office of the Crown Prince, 
the Purohita was the leading Brahman in the king’s service, the 
Eajjuka was the Land-surveyor (Eajjuggaho amachcho), the Sarathi, 
the Eoyal Charioteer, the Setthi, the Regulator of Equitable Tran¬ 
sactions, the Dona, the Mahamatra or the Measurer of things, the 
Dovarika, the Door-keeper, and the Ganika, the Courtezan. 

In the Artha^astra (V. 3), the Crown Prince is called Yuvaraja 
instead of Uparaja, and there is no suggestion as to the office going 
ordinarily to the king's younger brother. It separates the office of 
the Purohita from those of the Eitvij (Sacrificial Priest) and the 
Acharya (Royal Teacher), The Rajjuka-^vould seem to be the fore¬ 
runner of the Samahartri (Collector General) of the Artha^astra just 
as the Dona that of the Sannidhatri. The Sarathi was no mere 
Chariot driver but allegorically either, perhaps, the Mantrin (Prime 
Minister) or the Gananikyadhyaksha (Accountant General) of the 
Artha^astra. The Setthi probably stood for the Paura vyavaharika. 
Similarly the Dovarika was no mere the Door-keeper but the 
Commander-in-Chief (Senapati), the Chief Constable (Nayaka), and 
the like. The Ganika may be taken to represent not only the leading 
dancing girl or songstress but also all professional artists employed to 


^ Payohaudhuri, op. cit., p. HI f, 
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entertain the king. But the whole thing is so vague and veiled in 
poetic allegory that it is impossible to make all the pbints clear. 
Even the Artha^astra cannot be exonerated from this charge in spite 
of its methodical treatment of the subject. The confusion is apt to 
arise from the omission in the chapter on subsistences to Government 
servants of the officers mentioned in other books and chapters, as 
well as from the disparity of nomenclature detected in a few 
instances. 

We can say, however, that the personal and household expenses 
of the King Emperor was a regular charge on the imperial revenue. 
Presumably these were included in the one-fourth share of the total 
revenue of the official year which usually commenced in the month 
of Ashadha (June-July). Other stipendiaries in the royal or imperial 
household were, according to the Artha^astra, the Queen Dowager, 
the Chief Queen, the new born prince (kumara) and his nurse. The 
Sacrificial Priest, the Teacher, the Chief Minister (Mantrin), the 
Chaplain (Purohita) and the Commander.in-Chief (Senapati) were 
entitled each to the emolument granted to the Queen Dowager, the 
Chief Queen or the Crown Prince, while the allowance to a young 
prince or his nurse equalled the subsistence allowed in the case of 
such high officers as the Nayaka (Chief Constable), the Paura 
Vyavaharika ( City Judiciary ), the Karmantika (Superintendent 
of Factories), the members of the Council of Ministers 
(Mantriparishad), the Dandapala (Commissary General), the Durgapala 
(Fort-keeper), the Antapala (Warden of the Marches), and the 
Atiavipala (Warden of the Wild Tracts).^ 

In between them and those of the first grade (the Queen Dowager, 
the Chief Queen, etc.) are to be placed the Dauvarika (Door-keeper), 
the Antarvarn^ika (Superintendent of the Seraglio), the Pra^astri 
(Administrator General of Law),^ the Samahartyi (Collector General 
of Revenue), and the Sannidhatyi (the High Treasurer). 

The Queen Dowager is altogether out of the picture in A4oka’s 
inscriptions. His Queens (Devi) and sons (dalaka) who were typical 
of the Princes of the Blood (Devikumala) not only find respectful 

^ The designatory expression RashtrantapSlantapalas' cha ( Arthas'astra, V. 8) 
is rather misleading. I have made out the list from ibid, I. 12, 

* Shama Sastri is not certain about the position of the Fras^astri whom he 
represents in one place (Transl., p. 21) as 'the Magistrate’, and in another, as 'the 
Commander* ib., p. 297). He appears to have been no other than the Akshadars'a 
(MilindapaSha, p. 829) or Pra^viveka (Amarakosha, Kshatriyav., 12). 
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mention in P.E. VII but are said to have been persons in the 
imperial household who, like the emperor himself, had their private 
funds to make charities on their own account. In the earlier edict, 
B.E. V, the households of his brothers, sisters, and other kinsmen 
are mentioned as rich enough to be capable of charities, while in the 
later edict, P.E. VII, his brothers and others are replaced by other 
princes of the blood royal in a similar connection. The Queen^s 
Edict expressly speaks of the various donations made by his favourite 
second queen, Kaluvaki. In P.E. IV, A^oka speaks by the way of a 
child being entrusted to the care of a clever nurse. The Buddhist 
legends tell us that Prince Tishya-Vlta^oka, the only uterine brother 
of A6oka, was appointed as the Crown Prince, and that the office 
went abegging since he renounced the world. If by Aryaputra in 
M.E.E. (Bra) were meant one of the brothers of A4oka, not to say, 
the only surviving brother, his position was not diSerent from that 
of his sons, the Kumaras appointed to the office of Viceroys in three 
other outlying provinces, and as such, their case may better be 
considered in connection with provincial administration. 

I should think that not only the Chief Queen but also other queens 
(not probably exceeding three at the same time),^ not only the younger 
brother appointed to the office of a crown prince but also other 
brothers besides sisters, not only the king emperor^s own sons but 
also nephews and nearest agnates were entitled to stipends in coin or 
kind. The cost of bringing up the princes and princesses may also 
have been a charge on the state revenue. 

A^oka^s household expenses consisted also in the maintenance of 
his family establishments, not to say, harems (orodha, orodhana, 
R.E. VI) at Pataliputra and a few moffusil towns, in keeping the 
kitchen (mahanasa) going to daily feed acmptuously all the inmates 
of the palace and a thousand others from outside, in the maintenance 
of the royal pleasances (uyana) and the upkeep of the equipages 
(vinita, R.E. VI), for which provision had to be made in the budget 
^ even in accordanc <0 with the prescription in the Artha^astra (V. 3). 

^ “The monarch during the BrShma^a period was usually allowed to have four 
queens, via., the Mahishi, the Parivrikti, the VSvStS, and the PSlSgali. The MahishI 
was the Chief wife, being the first one married, according to the B^atapatha 
BrShma^ia’* (VI, 6.8.1). “The Parivpikti was the neglected or discarded wife, 
probably one that had no son. The VSvStS is the favourite, while the PSlSgal! was 
the daughter of the last of the court officials." Baychaudhuri, op.cit. p. 187. Here 
may be the common source of the Islamic Law restricting the number of wives 
to four. 
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A4oka tells us that, prior to the promulgation of E.E. I, many 
hundred thousands of lives were being daily killed in the royal 
kitchen for purposes of curry, and Professor Bhandarkar relevantly 
cites the ancient instance of king Eantideva from the Great Epic, ii. 
207. 8-10, of whom it is said that his queen caused to be daily killed 
in the royal kitchen two thousand cattle and that he acquired an 
unrivalled fame for having offered food with meat by daily killing 
two thousand cows, and that invariably during the period of 
chaturmasya. 

According to Pali tradition, as we noted, Bindusara as a votary 
of the Brahmans (Brahmana-bhatto) daily fed them including the 
Brahmanical ascetics and recluses other than Buddhists, and A^oka 
was doing the same in the earlier part of his reign. From this, it 
may be inferred that the Bitvig (Brahman sacrificial priest) and his 
assistants (purushab) were in the service of Anoka’s imperial house¬ 
hold, precisely in that of his father and grandfather. Even since 
and after the promulgation of E.E. I one deer and two peafowls 
continued to be daily killed in his kitchen presumably for meat 
offerings to the family deity or idol (rajadevata). Thus the office 
of the Eitvig must have continued along with those of the Brahman 
teacher and the Purohita with their assistants. 

The Physician (Chikitsaka) figured among the courtiers of an 
Indian king. Jivaka, for instance, was the court physician of 
Bimbisara and Ajata^atru. Under him were employed certain 
medical experts including the veterinary surgeons, all with their 
assistants.' Subsistences to them must also have created a charge on 
the imperial revenue. The employment of them may be inferred 
from the arrangements made by A6oka for two kinds of medical 
treatment, one suitable for men and the other for animals (E E. II). 

In connection with A^oka^s kitchen (mahanasa), eating (bhojana), 
life in the inner appartments of the palace (orodha), bedchamber 
(gabhagara), drives (vinita), pleasances (uyana)^, and the like, his per¬ 
sonal and household staffs creating charges on the imperial revenue 
may be said to have consisted of the officer in charge of the kitchen 
(Mahanasika)^, the soup-maker (suda) and the cook (aralika) with 
their assistants, the bath-attendant (snapaka), the shampooer (samva- 
haka), the barber (kalpaka), the toilet-maker (prasadaka), the water- 
supplier (udaka-paricharaka), the troops of women (strlga^a), the 

^ R.E.L, R.B.VI. 

* Arthasastra, I. 21, 
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presenter of the coat (kanchukl), the presenter of the head-dress 
(u8hi;iishl), in short, the keeper of the ward-robe, the kubjas (hump¬ 
backed persons), dwarfs and pigmies, the artists such as actors, 
dancers, singers, playeis on musical instruments, buffoons, jestors, 
bards and the like (nata-nartaka gayana-vadaka-vagj!vana-ku6llavah).* 
Anoka's personal staff included the Prativedakas or Eeporters (E.E.VI). 

It was in connection with the Queens and court-ladies, the maids- 
of honour and the maid-servants that there were appointed the 
Stryadhyaksha Mahamatras (E.E.XII). 

The Divyavadana speaks of the Bhandagarika (i.e., Sannidhatri) 
of A6oka, placed in charge of the imperial treasury and store house 
(kosha-koshthagara), who was restrained by the emperor^s grandson 
Samprati, then in the office of the Crown Prince, from lavishly 
supplying A^oka^s demands. This wise step against the depletion of 
the imperial treasury and store house was taken on the advice of the 
Ministers. The same authority introduces us also to A^oka^s Prime 
Minister Eadhagupta whom Jayaswal was inclined to regard as the 
descendant and successor of Kautilya Vishnugupta without, however, 
any reliable evidence. The same alludes also to other imperial 
Ministers. 

The Artha^astra, on the other hand, distinguishes between the 
functions and offices of the Samahartyi (Collector General of Eevenue) 
the Sannidhatvi (High Treasurer) and the Gananikyadhyaksha 
(Accountant General), which is more to the point. Whatever were 
their actual designations, these three high officials must have been in 
the service of A6oka. 

(b) Correspondence between the Amatyas of the Artha^astra and 
the Purushas of A4oka : Apart from and below the Mantri or 
constant personal adviser to the king mainlyjn matters temporal or 
secular, the Chaplain or constant personal adviser mainly in matters 
religious or sacerdotal, and the Crown Prince holding the office of the 
deputy king, the Artha^astra speaks of the most important functiona¬ 
ries of the state. These functionaries, termed Sachivas,^ are broadly 
distinguished as Mati-sachivas and Karma-sachivas in the Junagarh 
inscription of Eudradaman I, both being endowed with ministerial 
qualities (amatya-guna-samudyuktaih). The.Mati-sachivas, otherwise 
called Dhl-sachivas, were those Amatyas who possessed the necessary 
qualifications to serve as Mantrins or Ministers to the king, either 


1 Ibid, 1.12,1. 21, V. 8. j Of. Digha, i, p. Jataka, V, p. 606 ff, 
* Ibid, L 7, 
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jointly or individually, and the Karma-sachivas those who had the 
competence to serve as different ministerial officers, civil or military. 
This very functional distinction is sought to be made in the 

Artha^astra between the Mantrins and the general body of the 

Amatyas. It was evidently referring to the Amatyas that Megasthenes 
and with him other Classical writers spoke of the seventh caste or 
class of the Indian people as consisting of 'the councillors of state' in 
the language of Arrian, and of 'the councillors and assessors of the 
king' in that of Diodorus and Strabo. Arrian describes them as those 
‘who advise the king, or the magistrates of self-governed cities, in the 
management of public affairs.' In point of numbers, they were a 

small class, but they were distinguished by superior wisdom and 

justice, whence they enjoyed ‘the prerogative of choosing governors, 
chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, superintendents of the treasury, 
generals of the army, admirals of the navy, controllers, and commissi¬ 
oners who superintend agriculture'.^ 

To Diodorus the Councillors and Assessors were those who 
deliberated on public affairs. Though numerically they were a small 
minority, they were the most respected, on account of their high 
character and wisdom, for from their ranks the advisers of the king 
were taken, and the treasurer of the state, and the arbiters who settled 
disputes. The generals of the army also and the chief magistrates 
usually belonged to them.^ 

These are but a faithful echo in foreign writings of what is stated 
in the Artha^astra (I. 9,1. 10) regarding qualifications of the Amatyas 
in general (amatya-sampat) and the appointment of the high state- 
functionaries out of them : ‘‘Native, born of high family, influential, 
well-trained in arts, possessed of foresight, wise, of strong memory, 
bold, eloquent, skilful, intelligent, possessed of enthusiasm, dignity and 
endurance, pure in character, affable, firm in loyal devotion (dridha- 
bhakti), endowed with excellent conduct, Strength, health and bravery, 
free from procrastination and ficklemindedness, affectionate, and free 
from such qualities as excite hatred and enmity." According as they 
possess all, or one-half, or one-quarter of the above qualifications, they 
are to be broadly classified into three ranks : high, middle and low. 


^ MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 117 f. 

‘ Ibid., p. 41 : Of. Ibid., p. 85 f., where, to the same effect, Strabo says, **The 
seventh class consists of the Councillors and Assessors of the king. To them 
belong the highest posts of government, the tribunals of justice, and the general 
administration of public affairs," 
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Assisted by his Mantn (Prime Minister) and his Chaplain, the 
king was to offer temptations to test the character and fitness of the 
Amatyas appointed at first to minor offices in government depart¬ 
ments. Of those tried Amatyas, those tested under religious allure¬ 
ments were to be employed afterwards for the duties of the Judges 
(Dharmasthas) and Magistrates (Kantakasodhaneshu) • those tested 
under monetary allurements, for those of the Revenue Collectors 
(Samahartyis) and Treasurers (Sannidhatris) ; those under love 
allurements, for those of the superintendents of pleasure grounds 
(vihara), internal and external • those by allurements under threat, 
for immediate service (asanna-karyesu) ; those by all allurements, for 
the duties of the various Ministers (Mantrinah), while those found 
deficient under one or all of these allurements were to be employed 
in mines, manufactories, and timber and elephant forests. 

The Amarakosha applies the designation of Maharaatra or 
Pradhana to the chief ministerial officers (Karma-sachivas). According 
to Buddhaghosa, too^ the Mahamatras were just the leading Amatyas 
(Mahamatta ti Mahamachcha). The Mahamatra figures in the Great 
Epic as a warrior seated on the back of an elephant, i.e., as a 
Hastipakadhipa in the terminology of Dhara^il. As Mookerji 
observes, ‘‘the Mahamatra figures (in the Artha^astra as a minister 
(I. 10,12, 13), and as the chief executive officer of a city under the 
title Nagarikamahamatra (IV. 5^), while his power and influence will 
be evident from the fact that the seditious Mahamatra is a cause of 
much concern to the king.^^^ 

Here Mookerji is evidently guided by Shama Sastri's translation. 
But from the text of the Artha6astra, it is not clear that by the desig¬ 
nation is anywhere meant a Mantrin. “Just as in the Artha4astra 
(II. 5), so in the Vinaya Pitaka and the Amarakosha, the Mahamatras 
are distinguished from the Judges (Dharmasthas, Akshadar^as). 
According to the Artha^astra (II. 5), the Dharmasthas and the 
Mahamatras had their offices in buildings called Dharmasthlya and 
Mahamatrlya respectively^\^ Buddhaghosa defines the Mahamatras 
as great Amatyas holding different posts, placed in different charges 
(thanantarappatta), and understands by the designation Magadhama- 

^ The designation, NSgarika*mabSm&tra, is not met ^ith in the Arthas^Sstra, 
lY. 5. It is evidently a coinage on the part of Mookerji. The Artbas'Sstra designa¬ 
tion in XV. 6. and elsewhere is NSgaraka. 

* Aa'oka, p. 107. 

* Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 287* 
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hamatta either the great functionary vested with a large measure of 
royal power (mahatiya issariya-mattaya samannagato) in Magadha or 
the highest officer of the Magadha king\ ‘^In point of fact, 
Magadhamahamatta is the epithet applied in Pali to Varshakara who 
was a Brahman chief minister of king Ajata^atru of Magadha\i 

The Artha^astra designation of Amatya is nowhere employed in 
A4oka^s inscriptions. A6oka speaks instead of the Purushas in P.E.I. 
and divides them broadly into three ranks, viz., the superior (ukasa), 
the intermediate (majhima) and the inferior (gevaya),^ precisely in 
the manner in which the Amatyas are classified in the Artha^ast’ra. 
Thus the correspondence being established between the Purushas of 
P.E. I and the Amatyas of the Artha^astra, one must discard 
Hultzsch^s identification of A^oka^s Purushas with the Gudhapurushas 
in the Artha^astra representing as they do the secret agents or spies, 
and welcome Eaychaudhari^s identification with the Eajapurushas 
or Eoyal Agents or officers in general. 

The ministerial qualifications demanded by A^oka of the officers 
deserving to be appointed to higher offices and entrusted with 
responsible duties are substantially those stated in detail in the 
Artha^astra and briefly in Classical writings. The A6okan way of 
stating them agrees rather with those in the Great Epic and the Pali 
Nikayas and Jatakas. The strength of character is to be judged by 
the power of self-control, the purity of sentiment, the feeling of 
gratitude and the firmness of devotion (E.E. VII). The baneful 
mental distempers to be avoided consist in wrath, conceit, malignity, 
irascibility, fierceness, cruelty and oppressiveness (S.E.E. I, P.E. III). 
Dealings with men to be effective must be enlivened by one^s genial 
temperament avoiding rudeness and fierceness and expressing win¬ 
some cordiality (S.E E. I). Little sin, much of good deeds, compassion, 
liberality, truthfulness, moral purity, gentleness and nobleness are the 
qualities that go to ennoble human character (P.E.II, P.E.VII). 
Moral and physical energy, ardour and enthusiasm, are to be applied 
to general good avoiding lethargy, inertia and weariness for exertion. 
The very best kind of longing for piety, self-examination, attentive¬ 
ness, fear of public opinion and enthusiasm are needed for success in 
work. The instructions received are to be grasped in their letter 
and spirit and to be properly and fully carried out (E.E.III, S.E.E.I). 


^ Digha, II, p. 72 f, 

* The nearest Sanskrit equivalent of gevaya is gopyaTta meaning a menial. 
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The noble feeling to be cherished in rendering service is to think 
that one is just discharging his debt (S.R.E.I). 

(c) ' Mantri-mahfimatras and Mantri parishad : The Artha^astra 
draws a distinction between the Mantrin, the Mantrins and the 
Mantriparishad. The Mantrin is placed in the same rank with the 
Chaplain, the Crown Prince, the Chief Queen and others entitled to 
the highest amount of subsistence. It is with the assistance of the 
Mantrin and the Chaplain that the king is advised to test capacity 
and fitness of the Amatyas or officers in general for the higher 
offices including that of the Mantrins whose salary is not mentioned. 
But the members of the Mantriparishad rank each with those 
entitled to one-fourth of the subsistence payable to the Mantrin 
par excellence. The king is advised to call both his Mantrins 
and the Mantriparishad when there is any ‘work of emergency^ 
to be done, to tell them of the same, and to follow the course 
of action suggested by the majority. It appears from the Artha6astra 
(1.15) that the Ministers passed as Mantrins when they were 
consulted with individually and not all together, and that they formed 
the Mantri-parishad when they met together to deliberate upon 
the affairs of administration. If the Mantrins alone were empowered 
to meet for such deliberations, the Parishad was just a meeting of 
the cabinet. If the Mantrins as political advisers and the Karma- 
sachivas as high ministerial officers were summoned by the king to 
meet together for joint deliberations and advice in matters of urgency, 
the Parishad functioned as a ‘Privy Council having strict secrecy for 
its motto. With Mookerji one must treat the Mantri-parishad, as 
described in the Artha^astra, as a Privy Council rather than as a 
Cabinet. The school of Manu restricted the seats in the Mantri¬ 
parishad to twelve members, that of BfihaspaJ^ to sixteen, and that 
of U6anas to twenty, while the Artha^astra makes the number depend 
on the needs of administration.^ 

Neither the^ inscriptions of A6oka nor the Classical writings, 
throw any light on the nicer distinction between the Mantrin par 
excellence and other Mantrins. But A6oka certainly speaks of the 
Parisa or Mantri-parishad in which his verbal orders and the urgent 
works entrusted to the Mahamatras were discussed (E.E. VI). In 
his case, the members of the Parishad are left to themselves in the 

^ Mookerji (Asoka, p. 55) draws attention to the tradition stating that BindusSra 
had a Privy Council of 600 members, which is palpably an exaggeration. The 
Arthaslsstra doubles the number while speaking of Indra’s Privy Council* 
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matter of deliberations, and the king shows much concern to know 
immediately the course and final result of their deliberations from 
the Eeporters (Prativedakas) who watched the proceedings on the 
king’s behalf.^ The records of A 6 oka are, however, silent as to who 
the members of the Parishad were. Presumably the Mahamatras to 
whom urgent works were entrusted were privileged to be present and 
to take part in the deliberations of the Parishad, at least to state and 
explain the matters. If so, these Mahamatras might be identified 
with the high functionaries called Mantri mahamatras in the Kosala- 
Sarnyutta, III. 5,^ This class of Mahamatras served as ministers as 
well as high ministerial officers. That such was the earlier office of 
the Mantri-mahamatras is evident also from the fact that king 
Ajata^atru of Magadha entrusted the responsible duty of fortifying the 
village of Pataligama to his two great ministers known as Magadha- 
mahamatta. 

(d) Other classes of Mahamatras : There were other classes of 
Mahamatras. In Pali literature, for instance, we have mention of 
the Sabbatthaka-mahamatta or Mahamatra in charge of general 
affairs (i. e., the Chief Minister),^ the Voharika-mahamatta or 
Mahamatra as administrator of justice, the Senanayaka-mahamatta 
or Mahamatra as head of the army, the Gariaka-mahamatta or 
Mahamatra as accountant 5 the Antepura-upacharaka mahamatta or 
Mahamatras in charge of the inner appartments of the royal palace, 
and the Vinicchaya-mahamatta or Mahamatra as judicial investigator 
of the cause of action, ranked below the Voharika.'^ It may be shown 
that the Sabbatthaka-Mahamatta stood for general administration 
and the Voharika for the judicial, while the Senanayaka-mahamatta 
stood for military administration. 

A 6 oka defines the duties of the Dharma-mahamatras (K.E.V, 
E E.XII, P.E.VII) and differentiates them as a class of high officials 
from other Mahamatras, the sectarian Mahamatras who were attached 
specifically to this or that religious sect. P.E.VII' refers to the heads 
of various departments (bahuka mukha) besides the Dharma and 

^ In the mediaeval development of the Council of Ministers, as Jayaswal has 
sought to show, the king was represented by his Deputy, Here it is definite that 
the ministers met in the absence of the king. 

* As for the capacity and function of the Mantrimahamatras, it is said t Santi 
rajakule mantino mahamatta ye pabonti Sgate paccatthike mantebi bhedayiturp. 

* Hitopades'a, ii, 89 : yah sarvSdhikare niyuktah pradbSnamantri sa(h\ 

* Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 288 j F. W, Thomas in J, R. A. S. 1914, p. 869 1 
Eayohaudhuri, op. oit., p. 168. 
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other MahSmatraa. Who were the other departmental heads besides 
them and did they bear the designation of Mahamatra or not f The 
ArthaSastra defines the duties of various Adhyakshas or Superinten¬ 
dents, but it nowhere indicates if they were entitled to the designa- 
nation of Mahamatra. Eaychaudhuri aptly calls attention to the fact 
that at least in one case A4oka applies the designation of Mahamatra 
to a class of Adhyakshas, namely, the Stryadhyakshas (E.E.XII). 

The sectarian Mahamatras themselves were responsible ofiicers of 
the State. The Pali Samannaphala Sutta bears a clear testimony 
to the fact that among the councillors of a king some were admirers 
of one teacher and some of another.^ The same may be inferred 
from tbe king^s direction appended to the Schism pillar Edict 
(Sarnath) requiring a Mahamatra to go by turn to attend the Buddhist 
fast-day service (ekike mahamate yati posathaye) invariably on the 
eighth day of a lunar half month. By implication there were 
Mahamatras who went to attend the fast-day service of other religions 
in which they were believers.^ 

E.E.XII introduces us to the Vrachabhumikas and other classes of 
officers along with the Dharma and Stryadhyaksha Mahamatras. 

In connexion with city-administration we are introduced to the 
Nagara-vyavaharika or Nagaraka Mahamatras corresponding apparently 
with the Paura-vyavaharika or Nagarika of the Artha^astra. 

As regards the home provinces, we have mention of the Mahamatras 
who were evidently placed in charge of the administration of such 
places as Benares, Kaufembi and Vidi^a. As for the outlying 
provinces or frontier districts, P.E.I mentions the Anta mahamatras 
corresponding to the Antapalas of the Arthafestra and the Pachchanta- 
vasino mahamatta of Buddhaghosa^. Though the A^avlpalas of the 
Artha^astra are nowhere mentioned in the "fedicts of A6oka, their 
existence as a class of officers in the A^okan regime is implied in 
E.E. XIIL 

In S.E.E. I and S.E.E. II, the Mahamatras of Samapa are distin¬ 
guished as Eajavachanikas from those of Tosali who were attached 
to the Viceroy of Kalinga presumably as Mantri-mahamatras. It is 

^ Of. Mahabodhi Jataka, No. 528. 

* The Pali Chronioles (Mahavaiusa, V. 286-240) do not, however, indicate 
the religions faith of the high officer (amachcha) deputed by the king to the local 
AsokSrSma to cause its inmates to do the uposatha duty together settling 
the dispute. 

* AtthasSlinl, p. 245. 
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easy to infer that the Mahamatras of Tosali, too, previously enjoyed 
the status of Eajavachanikas. The same remark holds true of the 
Mahamatras of Suvamnagirl, Ujeni and Takasila who became attached 
afterwards as Mantri-mahamatras to the Viceroys concerned, while 
the official position of the Mahamatras of Isila was obviously on a par 
with that of the Rajavachanikas of Samapa. It seems very likely that 
the Mahamatras who were to be sent forth every five years by A^oka 
on tours of official inspection and those to be sent forth every third year 
by the Viceroys concerned were all to be regarded as Rajavachanikas 
or Imperial Commissioners. 

(e) Other functionaries : The functionaries required in E.E.III 
to go forth on tours of inspection every five years are broadly distin¬ 
guished as Eajjukas and pradesikas. Their connection with the 
Yuttas is still open to dispute. The statement concerning them and 
Rajjukas and pradesikas differs in the available versions of R.E. III. 
There were purushas or personal Agents of A4oka who served as 
intermediaries between him on the one hand and the Yuttas^ and the 
Rajjukas^ on the other. R,E. VI speaks of the Dapaka and the 
Sravapaka who might be counted among officers entitled to receive 
orders from the emperor’s mouth. Among the subordinate officers 
one must include the Lipikaras or Scribes who were not precisely the 
Lekhakas of the Artha^astra. The Dutas as imperial emissaries to 
foreign countries and courts must have a very special significance 
of their own.^ 

(f) Departments : We have mention in P.E. VII of the Dharma- 
mahamatras, the Mahamatras in general, and many other depart¬ 
mental heads (bahuka mukha), while the departments themselves are 
nowhere enumerated. It is certain that some of them were specifically 
imperial concerns, while the rest belonged to local administration. 
It may be readily conceded to Mookerji that the emperor’s first duty 
consisted in formulating the fundamental principles upon which his 
government was to be based and run and the policy to be pursued by 
his administrators, issuing his notifications for them from time to 
time, and gazetting, on rocks or pillars of stone the Edicts announcing 
his policy, principles and the measures to be taken for their realisation. 
It may also be taken for granted that the subject of legislation was in 
certain matters imperialised, or that the subject of the public works 
of utility was also an imperial concern. There is no gainsaying Hhe 

1 R. E HL ^ P. E. IV. • B. E. XIII. 
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fact that the Department of Dharma, too, was under the imperial 
government of Asoka/ The weak point in Mookerji^s otherwise 
weighty observations is that he seems to have mixed up Anoka's 
personal concerns with those of his imperial administration,^ 

As for the newly created ‘Department of Dharma^ the Edicts 
contain a good deal of information. ‘The public works of utility^ 
were undoubtedly an imperial concern, but whether or not there was 
a separate department created for the purpose, and if so, how was it 
officered and operated are questions to which no definite answer can 
be given. The legislating authority was composed of the emperor and 
the Council of Ministers. The announcement of the imperial policy 
and the principles of government and the measures to be adopted, 
the engraving of the Edicts, the communication with the local 
administrators, etc. involve the question of the imperial secretariat. 
The subject of legislation has been fully dealt with in the previous 
chapter. Here we may conveniently discuss the remaining points 
concerning the ‘Department of Dharma^ the ‘public works of utility^, 
and the ‘imperial secretariat^ The subject of foreign relations which, 
too, was a concern of Anoka’s imperial government may also be 
considered. 

(g) Department of Dharma : This came into existence with the 
first appointment of the Dharma-mahamatras by A6oka in his thirtee¬ 
nth regnal year. The scope of its activity may be determined by the 
various duties assigned to the Dharma-mahamatras who functioned 
at one and the same time as Moral Sponsors, Imperial Almoners, 
protectors and promoters of religious interests throughout the empire 
and outside, and may be also as religious advisers to the emperor. 
The office of the Dharma-mahamatras developed evidently out of that 
of the Dharmasthas or Jurists who functioned^ either as judges or as 
interpreters of the Sacred Law in a civil court of justice.^ 

There is no evidence to warrant the surmise that the Dharma- 
mahamatras interfered with the usual course of justice. “The 
question of treatment with mercy, sympathy or leniency of persons 
shut up behind the prison bars came indeed within their province. 
The only point of similarity between a Dharmastha and a Dharma- 
mahamatra is that the former, too, had the authority to treat with 

^ Asoka, p. 54 f. 

* Arthas'astra, III. 1. The DharmaBtha, as defined in the Dhammapada. 
verses 256-57, is generally taken to be the judge, while, in point of fact, his real 
business was to rightly guide the course of justice. 
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mercy a tlrthakara (founder of a school of thought), an ascetic 
(tapasvin), a diseased person, one who is wearied due to hunger and 
thirst or invalid due to old age* •*, one who has come from another 
country, one who has already suffered much from punishment, and 
one who is penniless, but that again only in the capacity of a Judge. ^ 
The Dharma-mahamatras, on the contrary, figure prominently as 
royal almoners, dispensers of royal mercy, and, above all, as helpers 
of the cause of religion.^ 

The Dharma-rnahamatras were appointed to discharge the follow¬ 
ing duties : 

‘‘(1) In connection with all religious sects : (a) to establish the 

‘norm^ effecting an increase in virtue and to work for the welfare 
and happiness of the virtuous amongst them | (b) to encourage the 

true spirit of tolerance enabling them to intelligently appreciate one 
another's faith and point of view and work together in harmony and 
concord for growth in the essence of the thing 5 ^ and (c) to equitably 
distribute royal favour and do various other kinds of business as 
necessity arose ^ 

(2) In connection with the royal family, including A^oka^s 
brothers, sisters and other kith and kin : (a) to distribute charity, 
(b) to found permanent institutions of piety • (c) to satisfy their 
hankering for knowledge of the truth and the law of duty 5 ^ and (d) 
to persuade them to honour and hold all sects of religion.'^ 

(3) In connection with the inhabitants of Yona, Kamboja, 
Gandhara, Eishtika, Petenika, and other western peoples, as well as 
the old and destitute, beggarly Brahmans and ascetics, and slaves and 
servants : (a) to work for their good and happiness ^ and (b) to 
protect those who are devoted to religion against harassment and 
molestation • ^ and 

(4) In connection with the jail administration : (a) to provide 
one bound in chains with ransom, (b) to protect him against molestat¬ 
ion, or (c) to grant him release in certain special and extraordinary 
circumstances.^^ 

In the matter of ensuring the growth of all sects in the essence 
of the thing (saravadhi), the Dharma-mahamatras were variously 


1 Ibid., Ill, 20 . 

* Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 254. * E. E. V. * R. E. XII. 

» P.E. VII. « R.E. V ; P.E. VII. " R E. XII. 

• R.E. V , P.E. VII. » R.E. V. R.E. V j Ibid., ii, p. 253. 
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assisted by the Stryadhyaksha Mahamatras, the Vrachabhamikas, and 
many other classes of officers. ^ In the matter of welfare of the 
various sects including the Buddhists (Samghatas), they were 
variously assisted also by the Mahamatras attached specifically to this 
or that particular sect. In the matter of distribution of royal 
charities and of those of the queens and the princes of the blood, 
they were assisted by these Mahamatras and many other depart¬ 
mental heads.^ And in the matter of promulgation and propagation 
of the fundamental principles of piety, they were assisted within 
A^oka^s empire by the Purushas and such touring officers as the 
Kajjukas and the Prade^ikas, ^ and outside by the Datas or 
Emissaries.^ 

Stryadhyaksha Mahamatras : They were undoubtedly the 
officers called Stryadhyakshas or Daradhyakshas in the Mahabharata*"’. 
The Artha^astra speaks of the Antarvani^ikas ^ as well as the Ganika- 
dhyakshas or Superintendents of Courtezans. They were, according 
to the Vinaya Pitaka ® and Buddhaghosa^s Commentary on the 
Katthapala Sutta, ^ the Mahamatras placed in charge of the family 
establishment of a king (Antepure upacharaka mahamatta, Orodha- 
mahamatta). 

Mookerji rightly observes : “Kegarding women, perhaps it 
was necessary to preach the dharma of toleration to them as a class. 
That there were Mahamatras attached to the royal harem is also 
indicated by Kautilya (I. 10) • because they had to deal with ladies, 
their special qualification emphasized is sexual purity (kamopadha^u- 
ddhan), and they are to be placed in charge of the places of pleasure 
both in capital and outside -Again, in the Vinaya there is a 
reference to the appointment of religious j)reachers for the royal 
harem (itthagaraiu dhammam vachehl ti).^^ 

The Stryadhyakshas were, according to Baychaudhuri,the ‘Guards 
of the Wives^ or ‘Superintendents of Women of the king^s household\ 
As the Great Epic attests, ‘they were to see to the safety of the 
queens and their female retinues whenever they were sent out under 


1 R.E. XIL * P.E. VIL • P.E. VII. * R.E. III. » Ibid., XIII. 

« IX. 29. 6% 90 I XV. 22. 20 ; 23. 12 ; referred to by Rayohaudhuri. 

^ Arthas'Sstra, V. 8; Cf. Amarakosha, Kshatriyavarga, 16; Antahpure 
tvadbikritah sySd antarvaips'ikah janah. 

• Vinaya Chnllavagga, vii. • PapaSchaQdani, II 

Asoka, p. 161. Vol. IV, p. 196. 
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their care/^ The Arthatostra (I. 20) insists on keeping away the 
queens ‘from the society of ascetics with shaved head or braided hair, 
of buffoons, and of outside prostitutes (dasi), and not allowing chances 
to ‘women of high birth’ other than appointed midwives, to see them*. 

Though the word ithi (itthi, stri) generally means a wife or 
married woman, it stands also for the womenfolk as distinguished 
from men. If so, the duties of the Stryadhyakshas of A6oka need 
not be confined to the queens and other women of the royal or 
imperial household. In other words, it is conceivable that, as 
suggested by Hultzsch, they might as well function as the Ganika- 
dhyakshas of the Artha^astra.^ It must have been their principal duty 
to guard the interests of women in general and of women in particular 
so as to keep them away from mischief. The women in general 
included the courtezans, prostitutes, actresses, and the like. It must 
have been also their duty to guard them so as not to corrupt social 
morality, particularly the morality of the Brahmanas and the Srama- 
nas belonging to different religious orders. But it was no less their 
duty under Atoka^s regime to arrange for their sound moral and 
religious education, or to persuade them to honour and support all 
religious teachers irrespective of sect or creed.^ 

Vrachabhamikas : The Vrachabhumikas whose business, like 
that of the Stryadhyakshas, it was to co-operate with the Dharma- 
mahamatras, to ensure the growth of different religious sects in the 
essential matters are not expressly described as Mahamatras, though 
from the context of K. E. XII it might appear that they, too, 
formed a class of them. It is certain that their designation had 
something to do with vracha in E. E. VI. That the word vracha 
is the equivalent of vraja is evident from the Shahbazgarhi text 
of E. E. VI and E. E. XIII where the verbal forms vracheya and 
vracharnti occur, the root vraj meaning ‘to go\ Even in the Dhauli 
version of E. E. V, we have Kambocha for Kamboja. But Girnar, 
Kalsi and Mansehra afford no instances where j is represented by ch, 

^ Cf. Mahabharata, XV. 28 11—18 : 

Arjuna^ cha mahateja rathenadityavarchasa I 
va4i 6vetair~hayair-yuktair-divyenanvagam nripah (| 

Draupadl pramukha^ cha strlsangha 6ivikayutab I 
stryadhyakshaguptah prayayur visrijanto ^nitam dhanaip || 
samriddha-ratha-hastya^vaip ve^u-vlna-ninaditaip | 

* IL27. 

* For other points, 01. Barua, Insoriptions, ii, p. 815 f. 
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while in all the versions of R. B. VI the word is either vacha or 
vracha. The equation of vacha or vracha with the Sk varchas would 
be free from all objections, but unfortunately no sensible meaning 
can be made out of it. The choice lies at last between the two 
equations, namely, that with the Ardhamagadhi vachcha and that 
with the Sk. vraja. In the Ardhamagadhi dictum, muni ti vachche,^ 
the word vachcha is Sanskritised in the commentary as vratya, 
a word, which does not occur in any Sanskrit lexicon. The word 
vratya which might be proposed instead does not suit the context, 
its usual meaning being ‘a man of the twice-born class who has not 
undergone the puriBcatory rite\ If the equation with the Jaina 
vachcha be allowed, the Asokan word vachamhi, vachasi or vrachaspi 
(R. E. VI) must be taken to mean, ‘while I am engaged in the religious 
practice, and the official designation Vrachabhumika to mean ‘the 
officers connected with the places where the religious rites or duties 
are performed.^ In R. E. VI, the word vacha or vracha occurs just 
after gabhagara (bed-chamber), and it is enjoined in the Arthafestra 
(I. 19) that a king should enter the bed-chamber amid the sound 
of trumpets and enjoy sleep during the fourth and fifth parts of 
the night, and should recall to his mind the injunctions of sciences 
as well as the day’s duties during the sixth part after being awakened 
by the sound of trumpets, while during the eighth division he should 
‘receive benedictions from sacrificial priests, teachers, and the high 
priest\ There must have been some such officers as to see that no 
living being whatsover was sacrificed in the name of religion or no 
convivial gathering with moral risks held (R. E. I). In the imperial 
household the Purohita, the sacrificial priest and the preceptor with 
their assistants were to be counted among the Vrachabhumikas 
understood in the above sense of the term. ^ 

Various interpretations of vracha have so far been suggested 
on the strength of its equation with vraja.^ I am inclined in the 
alternative to take the word to mean rathavraja, and the two words 
vracha and vinita to stand together as the equivalent of the Pali 
rathavinita, meaning ‘the chariots drawn by well-trained horses\ 
Accordingly the Vrachabhumikas may be taken to represent the 
officers, such as the elephant-riders, the chariot-trainers, and the like 
(in a collective sense ) to whom was assigned the duty of proclaiming 
the imperial messages to the people at large (M. R. E., Ye). 

^ Aoharanga SStra, ed. by W. Schubring, i, p. 18. 

‘ Baraa, Insoriptions, ii, p. 816 f. Acc. to Amarakosha ( Nanartha, 95 ) 
vraja may mean goehtba (oow-pen), adhva (road) and nivaba (assemblage). 
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DQtas : They were the imperial emissaries to the territories and 
courts of such independent ‘frontagers^ or ‘borderers^ as the five Greek 
potentates as the Cholas, the Pa^idyas, the Satiyaputras, the 
Keralaputras and the Tamraparnyas. The primary duty of the 
Dutas was the faithful delivery of the imperial messages. According 
to the Artha^astra (I. 16), the duties of the envoys or emissaries 
consisted in ‘transmission of messages, maintenance of treaties, issue 
of ultimatum (pratapa), gaining of friends, intrigue, sowing (seeds of) 
dissension among friends, fetching secret force, carrying away by 
stealth relatives and gems, gathering information about the move¬ 
ments of spies, bravery, breaking of treaties of peace, winning 
the favour of the envoy and government officers of the enemy^\ The 
king is advised to receive a foreign envoy in the presence of the 
Council of Ministers.^ The Dutas are distinguished into three 
classes according as they possess the lesser and lesser of ministerial 
qualifications to be employed as Plenipotentiaries (nisrishtarthab) or 
as Charges d* affaires (parimitarthab)i or as mere conveyers of royal 
writs (4asanaharab). Asoka's Dutas appear to have been at the most 
Charges d! affaires or ‘agents entrusted with a definite mission*, 
namely, that of good will (S. R. E. II). It was through them that 
A4oka sought to achieve the conquest by piety in the territories 
outside his own (R. E. XIII). The Dutas might herald religious 
missions, though as emissaries they were all imperial officers.^ It is 
not inconceivable that some of the Dharma-mahamatras were deputed 
as Dutas by A^oka. 

(h) Public Works of Utility : These are comprehended by the 
Sanskrit term ishtfipurtam. In A^oka^s language, these are to be 
understood as ‘monumental acts of piety^ (dhammatharubhani, P.E. 
VII). These are regarded as ‘various means of causing happiness 
to the world^ (vividha sukhayana loke) and ‘institutions of satisfaction^ 
(tuthayatanani)^. In so far as they implied the construction of roads, 

^ Arthas'aatra, I. 20. 

* Of. Tevijja Sutta in Digha I where the leading Brahman S'rotriyas figure 
as Dutas. 

* For other details, see Inscriptions, ii, p. 827 f. Dr. Hetti Aratohi inclines to 

equate Aa‘oka*8 tuthayatanani preferably with Pali titthayatanSni on these two 
grounds : (1) in Sinhalese, tota^tittha, Sk. tirtha, and (2) in Pali, jirni has changed 
into ju^ni. I find it difficult to accept his valued suggestion for these three 
reasons : (1) the technical Pali meaning of titthSyatan&ni ( heretical views ) does 
not suit the As'okan text (P.E.VII) ; (2) the Pali parijunnaip or pSrijuuuam 

which is derived from parijlri^i must be derived either from parijyani (changing 

24 
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the planting of shade-trees, the sinking oi we)]s, the excavation of 
tanks, the laying out of fruit gardens^ the erection of alwsbouses, 
the construction of religious mounds, the making of cave-dwellings, 
etc., they needed the service of the architects, the engineers and 
overseers. That some master architects (thapatayo, sthapatis) were 
in the service of Indian kings is evident from the Pali Dhammachetiya 
Sutta^ as well as the later literary traditions and epigraphic records. 
From the inscriptions of A^oka, however, no such information can be 
gathered. Though in these matters A6oka had followed in the foot¬ 
steps of the former kings of India (P.E. VII), the edicts leave no room 
for doubt that he sought to accomplish them in a more 
systematic way. 

If these works of utility be taken also to include the arrangements 
made by A4oka for two kinds of medical treatment, one for men and 
the other for animals, both within his empire and outside (R.E. I), 
there must have been a regular medical department organised for the 
purpose with expert physicians and veterinary surgeons as imperial 
officers to advise him. For making such arrangements in the allied 
territories outside his empire, the agency of the Dutas was needed. 

If so, the Dutas had not only heralded religious mission but 
medical and humanitarian as well. 

As for all these works of public utility within the empire, the 
edicts associate them with anusainyrma or quinquennial tours of 
inspection on the part of such high officials as the Eajjukas and the 
Prade^ikas (K.E. II, K.E. III). Buddhaghosa, too, connects them 
with anusamyana on the part of a king.2 

(i) Imperial Secretariat : This was the collective official agency, 
through which the imperial authority of A6oka was exercised and the 
communication between the imperial and provincial governments was 
possible. It is not unlikely that the Artha^astra term Mahamatrlya 
stood for the royal or imperial secretariat. 

The imperial authority of A^oka was issued in the form of 4asanas 
or orders. The Artha^astra (I. 10) applies the term 6asana exclusively 


into parijvSni) or parijpini, and not from parijirni, cf. jiryate, jpinati. Similarly 
the Sinhalese to^e presupposes trirtha as a variant of tirtha ; (8) there is no instance 
in Pali or Prakrit where tuttha is a variant of tittha. As'oka’s tuthayatanSni is® 
tutthi + ayatananf or tutthanaxp ayatanani. 

^ Majjhima, ii, p. 118 f., where we have mention of Isidatta and PurSpa as 
two sthapatis in the service of king Pasenadi of Kosala. 

* Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 248 f. 
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to the royal writs embodying and conveying the sovereign’s command 
(rajajna tu 6 asanam). The 4asanas of A 6 oka are met with in one 
of the following forms ; (i) that of penal ordinances (Schism Pillar 
Edict) • (ii) that of proclamations of piety (dhamma-savana, M.E.E.); 
(iii) that of regulations of piety (dhamma-niyama, P.E. VII); (iv) that 
of instructions in piety (dhammanusathi); (v) that of official 
instructions and directions (Queen’s Edict, Schism Pillar, Sarnath) 5 
(vi) that of warning to the turbulent factors within the empire, such 
as the Atavis (E.E. XIII); (vii) that of the messages of good will 
to the ‘frontagers’ (S.E.E. II). The written form of a ^asana is called 
lipi or document (S.E.E. I, S.E.E. II, Schism Pillar, Sarnath) ; 
When a 6 asana was permanently incised on a rock or stone-pillar, 
it is said to have been caused to be written (lekhita, lekhapita) in the 
sense of ‘engraved’ or ‘incised’.^ The Lipikara (M.E.E., Bra) was 
the scribe-engraver employed to incise a 6 asana either on a rock or 
monolith. There must have been the Lipikaras also in the imperial 
secretariat to incise the ^asanas on portable materials for despatch 
to different destinations. Whether at this or the other end, the 
Lipikara of A^oka did not fulfil the requirements of the Lekhaka 
of the Artha^astra. He was just a mechanical engraver of letters, 
while the latter was expected to be ‘possessed of ministerial qualifica¬ 
tions, acquainted with all kinds of customs, smart in composition, 
good in legible writing, and sharp in reading.^ Chapada the Lipikara 
employed at Isila to incise the three copies of M.E.E. was a person 
whose habitual script was Kharoshthi, and hence a dweller of 
Uttarapatha. Thus the Lipikaras or mechanical scribe-engravers and 
copyists must have executed their work under the guidance of some 
officers in the imperial secretariat responsible for the codification of 
imperial orders or preparation of drafts and at the other end for 
editing them to suit local needs. 

It appears from E.E. Ill that the Yuktas were the officers in the 
imperial secretariat expected to codify the orders under instructions 
from the Purushas (Secretaries) or the Council of Ministers (Parisa). 
These Purushas are represented in P.E. IV as those official agents 
who were intimately acquainted with A4oka’s real wishes as to how 
things should be done^, and who were therefore required to intimate 
to the Eajjukas precisely the way in which they were to carry out 
duties to the king’s satisfaction. They were, according to Hultzsch, 

^ Gf. Mookerji, Asoka, p. 66 ; also Ft. 11, Ch. I. 

* Arthas'Sstra, II. 10. 

* ChhatpdaipnSDi, here the word chhanda meaning ohikirsha. 
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no other officers than the Go^hapurnshas of the Arthatotra (1.10) 
denoting as they did the Secret Agents or Spies who were to be 
appointed by a king with the assistance of the Council of Ministers. 
They were, in other words, the Overseers of Megasthenes and other 
Classical writers to whom was assigned, precisely as to the Gudha- 
purushas, ‘the duty of watching all that goes on, and making reports 
secretly to the king, some being ‘entrusted with the inspection of the 
city, and others that of the army, the ablest and most trustworthy 
men being‘appointed to fill these offices/^ Such may have been the 
duty of Anoka’s Prativedakas (R.E. VI) and not necessarily that of the 
Purushas of R. E. Ill and P. E. IV. In P. E. VII, the Purushas 
are broadly distinguished from the Rajjukas as those who were placed 
over many people, while the latter are said to have been ‘placed over 
many hundred thousands of beings'. It does not necessarily mean 
that the Purushas were the imperial officers under the Rajjukas. It 
would rather seem that as >regards the imperial secretariat, the 
Purushas as A6oka^s Secretaries had many Yuktas to work under 
them. 

The services of the Datas in the sense of Messengers or Conveyers 
of imperial orders must have been constantly in requisition to main¬ 
tain the communication between the imperial and provincial govern¬ 
ments. In the case of a proclamation of piety, some 256 copies of the 
imperial message were supplied to various administrative centres 
(M.E E.), which meant the employment of a messenger or missioner 
for the despatch of each copy thereof. 

2. Provincial Administration : Certain amount of anomaly is 
apt to arise regarding the relation between the imperial and provincial 
governments from the fact that A6oka was at the same time the 
administrative head of the province of Magadha and that of the 
empire of Jambudvipa. It is, however, certain that the domain proper 
was divided into a number of provinces, divisions, districts and 
smaller administrative areas for the purpose of administration, each 
with its official headquarters. The term ahara, as employed in 
A6oka^s inscriptions (Schism Pillar, Sarnath), denoted the jurisdiction 
of a certain body of administrative heads. The village was un- 


^ McCrindle, Ancient India, p, 85. Arrian (ibid,, p. 217) calls them Superinten¬ 
dents, and says : “They spy out what goes on in country and town, and report 
everything to the king where the people have a king, and to the magistrates where 
the people are self-governed, and it is against use and wont, for these to give in a 
false report,’’ 
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doubtedly the smallest unit of administration. In the inscriptions 
we have mention of just one village, namely, that of Lumbini which 
was exempted from the payment of religious cess and granted the 
privilege of paying as revenue one-eighth of the total produce of 
land instead of one sixth. 

(a) General Administration : To appreciate the A^okan system 
of provincial administration, we may assume that like each province 
or division, even each district was placed in charge of a body of 
Mahamatras. It is quite possible that in the case of the frontier 
provinces, divisions and districts, the Mahamatras concerned were 
known as Anta-mahamatras, and like the Antapalas of the 
Arthai^astra and the Pratyanta-Mahamatras of the Atthasalinl, 
they were required to guard the frontiers and competent to 
deal with the ‘frontagers^ including the semi>independent tribal 
states. The Mahamatras as administrative heads of the provinces or 
divisions passed as Rajavachanikasor Imperial Commissioners. Since 
the appointment and deputation of Viceroys as administrative heads 
of the four outlying provinces, the Imperial Commissioners at the 
provincial headquarters began to function as Mantri-mahamatras. 

We are not to think with Mookerji and others that the remoter 
provinces were placed under the Viceroys from the beginning. The 
Pali Chronicles definitely state that A4oka was appointed the Viceroy 
of AvantI some eleven years before the death of Bindusara, while the 
Divyavadana legends affirm that a prince was deputed to the province 
of Uttarapatha only when an alarming report was received about the 
possibility of popular revolt against the government. The same fact 
is attested also by the inscriptions (S.R.E. I). The appointment of 
the Viceroys from among the sons of ASoka and other princes of 
the blood must be assigned to the latter part of Anoka's reign. It 
was when P.E. VII was promulgated in the 27th regnal year of 
A4oka that his sons and other princes of the blood were grown up to 
make charities out of their own funds. 

Bhandarkar (A^oka, p. 54) puts the Viceroys of Asoka in two 
categories : (1) those who wielded practically independent authority, 

and (2) those who wielded joint and limited authority subject to the 
control of the king himself. He argues his case thus : 

‘‘In the case of Ujjayini and Taksha6ila, the Kumaras seem to 
have been regular viceroys with their power unfettered, but it was 
not so in the case of Tosali. Thus from Separate Kalinga Edicts it 
appears that although the Kumaras of Ujjayini and Taksha^^ila were 
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to send on tour a Mahamatra of their own every three years to make 
sure that there was no maladministration of justice, in the case of 
the Tosali Province, this Mahamatra was to be deputed, not by the 
Tosali Kumara, but by A6oka himself. Secondly, in connection with 
the dispatch of such an officer, the Kumaras of Ujjayinl and 
Taksha^ila are mentioned by themselves and not associated with any 
state dignitaries, whereas in Separate Kalinga Edict II (Dh. version) 
where alone the Kumara of Tosali is referred to ; he is mentioned 
not by himself but associated with the Mahamatras. Again, in 
regard to the latter Province we find that A6oka issues admonitions 
or instructions to the Nagara-Vyavaharikas and others directly and 
not through the Kumara-Mahamatras/^ 

This argument is apparently cogent and convincing. Its only 
weak point is that it proceeds on the questionable assumption that 
S.E.E.I was directly addressed to the City-judiciaries of Tosali 
and Samapa when the Viceroy-in-Council remained in charge of the 
province of Kalinga. The evidence of S.K.E. I goes rather to prove 
that, previous to the appointment of the Viceroy for Kalinga, the 
province was under the direct rule of A6oka himself. It states the 
circumstances under which A4oka thought it expedient to depute a 
Bajavachanika Mahamatra to the province for inspection and the 
prevention of the rule of tyranny and the miscarriage of justice. 
It must have been in the next stage that the province was placed in 
charge of a Viceroy-in-Council, while the administration of its 
southern division remained entrusted to the Bajavachanika 
Mahamatras (S.B.E. II, J). 

The argument that ‘in connection with the dispatch of such an 
officer, the Kumaras of Ujjayinl and Taksha^ila are mentioned by 
themselves, and not associated with any state dignitaries^ is not 
sufficient in itself to establish that they were practically independent 
rulers without the Mahamatras attached to them. That would be 
against the general principle of the A^okan^ as well as the 
Maurya administration^ which was against reposing the full trust in 
a single person and always thought it safe and wise to provide 
mutual checks. In incidental references to provincial affairs, such as 
those in S.B.E. I, the mention of the Viceroys concerned was enough 
without their association with the Mahamatras. The argument 
would have been incontestable if it were based upon an independent 

^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 28S f. 

’ McOrindle, Ancient India, p. 86 £.; Arthas'gvstra, III, 1 j lY, I, 
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document issued or forwarded on the sole authority of the Viceroy of 
Avanti or Uttarapatha. 

It is not acoordingly correct to say with Bhandarkar (op. cit., p. 55) 
that the Aryaputra and Mahamatras stationed at Suvarnagiri commu¬ 
nicated ‘certain orders of A6oka to a Maharnatra at Isila.^ The 
preamble of the Mysore copies of M.E.E. definitely speaks of the 
Mahamatras (in plural number) at Isila (Isilasi mahamata). 

“Just as some provinces were ruled over by Kumaras, there must 
have been others which were governed by persons not related to the 
royal family/^ This poignant remark of Bhandarkar stands. The 
questionable part is its sequel where he observes : “It is true that no 
instance of such a provincial governor is known from Anoka's inscrip¬ 
tions, but one such instance has been supplied by the celebrated 
Junagadh inscription of Eudradaman.^ This epigraphic record tells 
us that the province of Surashtra or Kathiawar was governed by 
Vai4ya Pushyagupta in Chandragupta^s time and by the Yavana king 
Tushaspha when A6oka was king.^^^ 

The Eashtriya Pushyagupta, as I sought to show, was the mayor, 
business magnate and influential landlord of Girnar or Junagadh, 
and Tushaspha came into power not when A6oka was king but after 
the termination of his rule (Asokasya Mauryasyamte). 

The Yuktas, the Eajjukas and the Prade^ikas were, according to 
E.E. Ill, the officers responsible for efficient administration in the 
provinces. I am inclined indeed to think that E.E. IIPs is a broad 
statement concerning the provincial administrators of A^oka. To 
appreciate the A6okan system of administration, it is necessary 
therefore to clear up the official position of these functionaries. 

Yuktas : Figuratively they were ‘the horses at work\ the horses 
yoked to the royal chariot. Buddhaghosa defines the Eajayuttas or 
Eajayuttas as ‘royal officers carrying on the administrative duties in 
the districts^2 Mookerji treats Yukta as a general term for ‘govern¬ 
ment employees^ and cites the authority of the Artha^astra (II. 5) 
where the Yuktas, the Upayuktas, and their subordinates (tatpurushab) 
are connected with all the department service (sarvadhikara^eshu). 

^ As'oka, p. 53. 

* Manoratha'puranI, Siamese Ed., II, p. 418 : Rajayutta ti ranno janapadesu 
kiohchatp'Sarp^idhayakS ayuttaka-purisS. This definition applies well to the Ayukta 
purushas of the Gupta Age who figure, according to Raychaudhuri (op. cit., p. 265), 
‘as officers in charge of Yishayas or districte, and also as functionaries employed in 
restoring the wealth of conquered kings.* 
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JBjhandarkar, on the contrary, observes (Adoka, p. 57 f.); **Kautilya 
speaks of both the Yuktas and their assistants the Upayuktas. Their 
duties, however, were of the same kind as described in two consecu¬ 
tive chapters, a careful reading of which leaves no (room for) doubt 
as to their being principally district treasury oflicers and had power 
to spend where expense was likely to lead to an increase of revenue. 
The verse quoted about the Yuktas by Dr. F. W. Thomas from the 
Manava-dharma^astra confirms the Idea. For Manu says that lost 
property when recovered, should remain in charge of the Yuktas.**' 

If the Yuktas of R.E. Ill be treated as all government employees, 
they become identical with Purushas of P.E. I, and Amatyas of the 
Artha^astra. But K.E. Ill does certainly accord to them a prominent 
official position, a fact which has led Mookerji to think that they 
probably represented the officers of gazetted ranks, although below 
those of the Eajjukas and the Prade^ikas. If we assume with Thomas 
and Bhandarkar that the Yuktas with their assistants principally 
figure in the Arthafestra (II. 5) as treasury-officers, the word 
‘treasury' must be taken in its much wider sense than that in which 
it is ordinarily understood 5 it must be taken to mean the state funds 
and storehouses in the custody of all departments, income-earning or 
not. In E.E. Ill, they are connected with ganana or gaiiana, a term, 
which Jayaswal took to be the A 6 okan equivalent of Kautilya *8 
ga^anikya or Accounts department. But it has been found that the 
A^okan words ganana (E.E. Ill) and ganiyati (Queen's Edict) may be 
interpreted in the sense of ‘codifying', ‘recording', counting', ‘labelling' 
or the like. The Yuktas may accordingly be connected with the 
Secretariat, whether imperial or provincial, as well as the district 
cutchery. 

Rajjukas and Prade^ikas : The difficulty about the relative posi- 
tions of the Yuktas, on the one hand, and the Eajjukas and Prade^ikas, 
on the other, arise from the fact that the statement concerning them 
varies in the available versions of E.E. III. According to the Girnar 
version, the Yuktas (Yuta, Ist case plural) are connected by the 
copulative conjunction cha (“and’‘) with the Eajjukas and Prade 6 ikas 
(Eajuke Pradesike, 2nd case plural). With Mr. S. N. Mitra one may 
construe the Dhauli statement as meaning that the Eajjuka (Lajuke, 
Ist case sing.) and the Prade 6 ika (Pradesike, 1st case sing.) were just 
two main divisions of the Yuktas ( 1 st case plural). Here the 
Eajjuka and the Prade^ika may also be treated as 2nd case singular. 
Except on the assumption that the MagadhI form has occurred by 
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mistake in the Girnar statement, Mookerji cannot take the Yuktas, 
the Eajjukas and the Prade4ikas to stand in an ascending order of 
official ranks. But the Eajjukas and Prade^ikas might also be 
counted among the Yuktas. In the Artha^astra (II. 6) rajju and 
chora-rajju are mentioned as two sources of revenue, and these imply 
two classes of subordinate officers, namely, the Eajjukas and the 
Chora-rajjukas, both under the Samahartri or Collector General of 
Eevenue. The ArthaSastra (IV. 13) incidentally mentions one of the 
duties of the Chora-rajjuka,^ which is analogous to that assigned by 
Manu to the Yukta. Figuratively the Eajjukas were the rein-holders 
of the royal chariot of administration, i.e., the Samahartfi of the 
Artha4astra, and the Prade^ikas were the watchers of enemies, or 
mischief-makers, i.e., the Pradeshtris of Kautilya (Artha^astra, IV, 1). 

If sp, the Yuktas as ‘the horses at work' were to be controlled by the 
Eajjukas, and by implication, also by the Prade^ikas. 

In the later prose version of the Kurudhamma Jataka the Eajjuka 
is represented as a fie’ld-measurer or land-surveyor. This may 
naturally lead one to think that the rajju as a source of revenue was 
just the symbolical name for survey operations. But the Eajjukas as 
land-surveyors were officers under the Samahartri of the Artha^astra. 
The Eajjukas do not appear in this capacity In the edicts of A6oka. On 
the other hand, in P.E. VII, they are represented as the officials with 
ruling authority exercised over‘many hundred thousands of the populace.' 
The same statement occurs in a more elaborate form in P.E. IV. 
In it, A6oka tells us that he had delegated his full royal authority 
to the Eajjukas and made them supreme heads of local administration. 
They are likened to expert nurses to whose sole care Was entrusted the 
welfare of all the children, i.e,, of subjects. In matters of the 
administration of justice and the maintenance of equitable transactions 
of human affairs they are made free agents so that they might 
initiate all necessary measures and proceedings on their own authority 
and responsibility with self-confidence and without any fear of inter¬ 
ference, The Purushas intimately acquainted with Anoka's desires 
as to how things should be done were the communicating agents 
between him and his Eajjukas. As regards criminal justice, they were 
the Supreme Judges in the sense that they were allowed to function 
as the final court of appeal, a position, which theretofore belonged 

^ The Ohora-rajjuka is mentioned as an ofl&oer, who was *to make good the > 
loss by theft within his jurisdiotion to traders who declared to him the value of 
their goods.' 

26 
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to the emperor himself. Hence we may regard them as Governors 
or Imperial Commissioners directly responsible to the sovereign. 
Hence there is no cause of astonishment that communications from 
the capital were directly addressed to them with instructions for 
necessary action (M.R.E.,Ye),or that, as suggested by Mr. S. N. Mitra, 
they were the same as the Eajavachanika Mahamntras mentioned in 
S.R.E. I and S.E.E. II, The effective control of the collection and 
utilisation of revenue under various heads and through different 
departments which the Artha^astra relegates to the Samahartri was 
the basic duty of the Eajjukas. It is interesting, therefore, to note 
that in the Dlpavainsa prince Priyadar^ana as his father's Viceroy 
for AvantI is called karamoll, ‘one charged to collect revenue.' 

The Prade^ikas find mention only in E.E. III. Their designation 
must be derived from the word prade^a, whatever its meaning. 
Taking it to mean a province, Mr. S. N. Mitra suggests that probably 
the Prade^ikas were the ofEcials in the outlying provinces correspond¬ 
ing to the Eajjukas in the home provinces. But the word may mean 
a smaller administrative area under any jurisdiction. On the ground 
that the word prade^a occurs in the Arthafestra in the sense of 
‘report*, the Prade^ikas might be regarded as Reporters, but whether 
or not, on this ground they might be identified with the Pradeshtris 
is still a disputed question. In the Amarakosha (X. 62), the word 
prade^ana is taken to mean ‘presents (upahara) due to the king.' 
Going by this, a Prade^ika might be regarded as an official who 
collected such presents, and this might be considered a connecting 
link between Anoka's Prade^ika and Kaufiilya's Pradeshtri. According 
to the Artha4astra (II. 35), “in those places which are under the 
jurisdiction of the gopa and sthanika, the commissioners 
(pradeshtarah) specially deputed by the colle(?tor general shall not only 
inspect the work done and means employed by the village and 
district officers, but also collect the special religious tax known as 
ball (balipragrahani kuryub).'^ 

Thus indeed the connection may be established between the two, 
the Prade^ikas and the Pradeshtris, the latter standing ‘as inter¬ 
mediaries between the Samahartri on the one hand and the Gopas, 
Sthanikas and Adhykshas' on the other". The main functions of 


^ Please note that in the Jataka, HI. p. 871, we have mention of itthagSrassa 
amachcha who were evidently the same functionaries as As'oka's ithijhakha- 
mahSmSta or Stryadhyakshas of the Great Epic. 1 am indebted to Mr. S. N. 
Mitra for this reference. 
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the Pradeshtfis ‘consisted in the collection of taxes, administration 
of criminal justice, tracking of thieves, and controlling of the work of 
the superintendents and their subordinates^ (adhyakshanam 
adhyaksha purushanam cha niyamanam). Accordingly the Prade6ikas 
may be regarded as subordinate functionaries under the Eajjukas, and 
the Yuktas controlled by them as the Adhyakshas with the Upayuktas 
and the rest as their subordinates. 

In connection with the quinquennial anusamyana or official tours 
of inspection to be undertaken by the Yuktas, the Eajjukas and the 
Prade^ikas, E E. Ill mentions certain pleasant duties to be done by 
them in addition to their usual administrative functions. These 
duties consisted in imparting instructions in the principles of piety 
and carrying out the public works of utility. By these extra-admini¬ 
strative duties they were to utilise the two additional months at the 
end of each yuga or period of five calendar years of the age, as well 
as to render assistance in the provinces to the Dharma-mahamatras 
in the matter of furtherance of the duties specially assigned 
to them. 

In S.E.E. I, the Eajavachanika Mahamatras are required to 
undertake such tours every five years to prevent the miscarriage of 
justfce and high-handed actions along with their usual administrative 
duties and that in accordance with the emperor's instructions and 
under his command. Similar officials under the Viceroys of 
Uttarapatha and AvantI are required to do the same at least every 
third year. Though one may not go so far with Mr. S. N. Mitra as 
to suggest that the Prade^ikas were the corresponding Eajavachanika 
Mahamatras in the provinces under the Viceroys, it may be conceded 
that the Eajjukas were the Eajavachanikas. 

The usual administrative duties assigned to the Eajjukas in P.E. 
IV and in the prose version of the Kurudhamma Jataka cannot but 
remind us of the great officers of state (Agronomoi) who had the charge 
of the market. According to Strabo, they superintended the rivers, 
measured the land,, as was done in Egypt, and inspected the sluices 
by which water was let out from the main canals into their branches 
so as to ensure an equal supply of it to all. They had the charge of 
the huntsmen and were entrusted with the power of rewarding or 
punishing them according to their deserts. They collected the taxes 
and superintended the occupation connected with land^ as those of 
wood-cutters^ the carpenters, the blacksmiths and the miners. They 
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constructed roads and at every ten stadia^ set np a pillar to indicate 
the by-roads and distances.^ 

Eaychaudhuri (op. cit., p. 263) aptly observes that as far as the 
measnrement of the land goes, these magistrates may be connected 
with the Bajjakas as represented in the Kurudhamma Jataka, and 
that as regards the power of rewarding and punishing people, they 
have a point in common with the Eajjukas of A4oka. If we look 
more closely into the matter, it cannot but appear that Strabo has 
simply sought to state the duties of various officers, the superin¬ 
tendents of various departments, as well as the Pradeshtris which 
are detailed in the Artha^astra. The activities mentioned are all 
referable utlimately to the office of Kautilya’s Samahartfi and ex 
hypothesi, to that of Anoka’s Eajjuka. 

Thus indeed may be shown the executive side of all administrative 
affairs of a province for which either a Kumara Viceroy or a Eajjuka 
as a Governor or Imperial Commissioner was held responsible 
to the Emperor. 

(b) Judicial Administration : As for the administration of justice, 
a clear distinction is sought to be made in the Arthatostra between 
the cases to be tried by two kinds of tribunals ; one for the trial of 
civil suits and certain quasi-criminal cases where fines only were to 
be imposed, and the other for the trial of criminal offences involving 
such severe punishments as arrest, imprisonment, mutilation of limbs, 
and death-sentence, and some quasi-civil cases. In the towns of the 
sangrahapa,^ dropamukha* and sthaniya® types and the places 
where the districts met, the first kind of tribunals was to be consti¬ 
tuted of three Dharmasthas (jurists capable of interpreting the Sacred 
Law) and three Amatyas (judges capable of administering the king’s 
Law, i.e., the laws in force).® The second kmd of tribunals was to 
be constituted of either three Pradeshtris or three other Amatyas.'^ 
The Artha&lstra does not, however, enlighten us clearly as to the 

. _I___.__ 

^ Aooordiog to P.E. VII, at every half kos, 

* McCriDdle, Ancient India, p. 88f. 

* The Sangrahana type is defined in the Artbas'&stra (II, 1) as signifying a 
town with its jurisdiction over ten villages. 

^ The Droj^^iamukha type is defined (Ibid, II. 1) as signifying a town in Ihe midst 
of 400 villages. 

* The Sthfinlya type signified a city in the midst of 800 villages. 

« Ibid..IILl. 

^ Ibid.^IY.?, 
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appellate jurisdiction of the first kind of tribunals over the second, 
and the proceedure to be followed in preferring and hearing appeals. 
It is simply by implication that the king represented the final court 
of appeal.^ 

The criminal offences mentioned in P.E. IV are those which 
involved arrest, imprisonment, and death-sentence as punishments,^ 
and those which are relegated by Kau^ilya to the tribunals formed 
by three Pradeshtris or three other competent Amatyas. It is, 
however, clearly stated in P.E. IV that in case of a death*sentence 
three days’ respite was to be granted for having the judgement 
reviewed by the Raijukas as well as allowing the persons to die to 
be prepared for death in case the appeal failed. The Eajjukas 
became the final court of appeal since the delegation of the royal or 
imperial authority in this matter to them. 

Going by A6oka^s statement, taken in its literal sense, we are to 
understand that the kinsmen (natika) of the convicts were the persons 
expected to make the judges reconsider their case for the sparing of 
life (jivitaye tanarn). In A^okan texts, the word natika may be taken 
not only to mean the relatives of a person, near or remote (P.E. IV, 
S.R,E. I) but also widely the kinsfolk, friends, associates, comrades 
and companions, even neighbours (R.E. Ill, R.E. IV, R.E. IX, 
E.E. XIII), in short, all persons who are interested in his welfare,—all 
active well-wishers. As a legal term, employed and interpreted in the 
Jatakas, the expression nijjhapana means ‘‘convincing the judge of the 
innocence of the accused,and according to the gloss, “openly claim¬ 
ing one’s innocence by producing witnesses and persuading the judge 
to believe it.^^ But Mr. S, N. Mitra would cite three relevant texts 
from the Milinda to suggest that here, in A^okan context, the term 
signifies not “revising the case, but interceding on behalf of the 
criminal not only with the king but also with the royal agents.^' He 
would go even further and contend for the interpretation of Anoka’s 
expression ‘for the sparing of life^ as implying rather ‘the barest 
sparing af life and reduction of punishment than release.’^ The main 
text quoted reads thus in its translation ;—“Just as, 0 great king, a 
person powerful on the strength of his wealth, fame, prosperity and 


^ Of. the Vajjian system of judicial administration as described by Buddhaghosa 
in his Sumangalavilasini, II, p. 619 ; Rhys Davids. Buddhist India, p. 22, B, 0. Law, 
Some Eshatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 102f. 

• Of. R.E. V : McOrindle, Ancient India, p. 70. 
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people, causes a heavy punishment to be commuted on account of his 
(great) influence by way of intimate contacts in the case of a relative 
or friend who has received a heavy punishment from the king 
judge)/' Whichever of the two be the more correct interpretation, 
the idea of interceding in its primary sense of ‘pleading with a person 
for another’ is there. In the A^okan text, the natikas were the 
typical persons expected to intercede or plead with the judges for a 
convict or convicts on whom the death sentence had been passed. 
Whether or not A6oka actually thought of the bare or full sparing of 
life is more or less a matter of construction. Anyhow Anoka’s state¬ 
ment, as it is, does not preclude the idea of full sparing or total 
release. It is interesting to note that the Divyiivadana legend 
preserves the tradition of A4oka as abolishing capital punishment 
altogether, although it lacks corroboration from the edicts,^ 

As to the chance given to the unfortunate convicts to prepare for 
death and for better life in the next world, the interpretation of 
Anoka's clause, niludhasi kalasi, signifying the time for observing the 
fast and giving gifts, has equally been open to dispute. “At the time 
of death," “when the time is over," “within the limited period," 
“when the time (of grace) has expired", “even in the time of their 
imprisonment,” “in a closed dungeon,” “when the time (of respite) has 
expired,” and “though their hour of death is irrevocably fixed,*' are 
the various suggestions hitherto offered.^ Although in Pali the word 
niruddha is also used in the sense of mata or dead, we may easily 
rule out the first of them, for here, as argued by Mr. S. N. Mitra, the 
clause stands for the time which is niruddha, instead of the time of 
the niruddha. Fortunately, we now have two literary parallels to take 
us out of the wood. First we have the Pali idiom, maggassa niruddha- 
vtldyam^ meaning “at the time when the road-was closed to traflSc.**^ 
Secondly, we have the Artha^astra idiom, niruddho de^akalabhyam,^ 
to mean ’’when the payment of the subsidy is limited by place and 
time,” “when it is made payable at the specified place and within the 
specified period of time.” In both the instances we have the idea of 
a limited or fixed period of time. 

Similarly, as to the interpietation of Anoka’s yote diirine, here 


^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 851 f, 

’ Ibid, ii, p. 207. 

’ Dhammapada*Commentary, III, p. 47, 
^ Arthas'astra, YII. 8* 
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taken to mean ^respite given,*’ there is no agreed opinion as yet. The 
proposed equation of Anoka’s yote with the Sk. yautuka, meaning 
legacy, is inappropriate. Mr, S. N. Mitra calls attention to the Sk. 
suhrid-yuti (St. Petersburg Diet.) meaning "association or intercourse 
with friends^’. "This would have admirably suited the A^okan context, 
but here yuti is a feminine word, while the A^okan yote requires a 
neuter equivalent like the Pali yottam, Sk. yoktram, meaning the 
rope**, i.e., a short limit; Hhe rope is given’ is in accordance with the 
English idiom of ‘giving one the rope^, though here to save oneself. 

In the same connection I am prepared to concede to Mr. S. N. 
Mitra that Anoka’s phrase, ava ite (Pali yava ito), seen in the light of 
the Pali idiom yava nabhito (up to the pivot, Jataka, IV, p. 149/ should 
be taken to mean ‘up till now’ instead of ‘henceforth’. 

The edicts of A^oka do not enlighten us as to the actual forms in 
which the death sentence was executed. The Artha^astra broadly 
distinguishes between putting to death with torture (chitroghatah, 
IV, II,) and putting to death without torture (vadhah, iV. 11). 
Beheading and drowning (apsu nimajjanam) may certainly and 
impaling doubtfully be mentioned as methods of execution without 
torture. The different forms of torture are listed in the Pali 
Nikayas^ and detailed in the Artha4astra. The offences that were 
punishable by death with or without torture have been carefully 
defined in the Arthafestra, and the reader may be referred to it for 
details.^ The Pali texts mention robbery with violence as a typical 
offence which was punishable with different forms of death.^ In 
K.E. XIII, A6oka warns the atavis, meaning the predatory tribes or 
gangs of thieves with the forest as their hiding place,—warns with the 
words "Let them be judicious and not get killed** (avatrapeyu na 
harnneyasu), the extreme course of action taken in the Pali typical 
case. 

(c) Jail Administration : The Artha^astra (IV. 9) not only 
speaks of the superintendent of jails as the officer placed in charge of 
prison but also prescribes certain specific rules for the guidance of 
jail administration. It distinguishes between the lock-up (charaka) 
and the prison proper (bandhanagara). The rules prescribed provide 
that no obstruction should be caused to any prisoner in such of their 
daily avocations as sleeping, sitting, eating or easing nature. No 
person should be put in the lock-up without the declaration of the 

' Majjhima, I, p. 87 j Anguttara, I, p. 47, 

’ Artbas’Sstra, IV. 11. 

• Digha, II, p. 82. 
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grounds of provocation. The prisoners should not be subjected to 
torture (parikle^a) or deprived of food and drink. They must not be 
beaten to death, unnecessarily harassed or molested. In the case of 
women, particular care must be taken to see that no rape was com¬ 
mitted either in the lock-up or within the prison. The criminals 
condemned to death were put in the prison until execution. 

Servitude, indebtedness and imprisonment were painted alike 
by Buddha as states of woe. A person would come out of them 
with a great sigh of relief. The philosophic opinion and the 
general law of the land were -both in favour of granting relief to 
and releasing persons suffering from them. The authoritative verses 
cited in the Artha^astra tll. 36) enjoin ; “Once in a day, or once in 
five nights, jails may be emptied of prisoners in consideration of the 
work they have done or of whipping inflicted upon them, or of an 
adequate ransom paid by them in gold. Whenever a new country 
is conquered, when an heir-apparent is installed on the throne, or 
when a prince is born to the king, prisoners [should be] set free.” 
The prose text of the Arthafestra {II. 36) enjoins : “On the days 
t.o which the birth-star of the king is assigned, as well as on 
full-moon days, such prisoners as are young, old, diseased or helpless 
(anatha), shall be let out from the jail (bandhanagilra) : or those 
who are of charitable disposition or who have made any agreement 
with the prisoners may liberate them by paying an adequate ransom.” 

The A6okan word for prison is simply bandhana. The triple 
purpose concerning the prisoners as stated in R.E.V is substantially 
the same as that behind the prescriptions and injunctions in the 
Artha^astra. A6oka, too, shows much concern for making arrange¬ 
ments to provide the prisoners with money ^o pay the ransom, to 
protect them against coercion and oppression, and to see them 
released (patividhanaye, apalibodhaye, mokhaye cha), especially in the 
case of such prisoners as were minors or mere tools (anubandha)', or 
burdened with the maintanance of family (pajava), or entitled to 
consideration by reason of their good conduct (katabhikale)^, or aged 
(mahalake). 

^ This word stands in some versions separate from pajSva, and in others as 
the first member of the compound anubaindha-pajS, As a separate word, it 
stands for ohildren as well as persons subservient to another person’s will 
(mnkhySnnySyli See Amarorkosha, 

* If equated with kritabhiohSrab, it must be taken to mean ‘one who is 
bewitched’. 
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In S.R.E. I, A^oka expresses his earnest desire that the city 
magistrates should always endeavour so that there may be no sudden 
restriction on man’s liberty or sudden torture (akasma palibodhe va 
akasma palikilese va no siya ti). “Well established is the rule^^ says 
he, “that if a single person suffers either arrest or torture, and there 
occurs on that account a sudden imprisonment (or death),^ others, 
the blood relations and many people distantly related feel grieved/’ 
In P.E.V, A6oka says that within the first twentyfive years of his reign 
he had effected twentyfive jail deliveries (bamdhana-mokhani katani), 
evidently once in one year. He does not tell us, however, on which 
particular occasion such jail deliveries were ordered. Obviously when 
he stated this fact, he kept a particular occasion in view, although 
we have no means of ascertaining what that occasion was. From the 
importance attached to the Tishya and Punarvasu days, the first, 
eighth, fourteenth and fifteenth days of the lunar half month, the 
first full-moon day in each of the three seasons, the first half month 
during the Indian Lent, as well as to other auspicious days in this 
edict, it may be inferred that the general rules which guided A^oka^s 
action were, more or less, the same as or similar to those met with 
in the Artha4astra. There is no reason to infer from either that 
ordinarily the whole prison or all prisons were emptied of all prisoners 
on any occasion. 

3. City Administration : In E.E.V, A4oka distinguishes his 
capital Pataliputra from other towns that are described, according'to 
their location, as outer (bahira). Among these outer cities or towns, 
we have an incidental mention of Tosali and Samapa situated in the 
province of Kalinga, Suvarnagiri and Isila situated in the Southern 
province, Ujeni situated in the province of AvantI, Takasila situated 
in the province of Uttarapatha, and Kosambi situated in the home 
province of Vatsa. Pataliputra served as the official headquarters of 
the imperial government, as also of the home province of Magadha. 
But nowhere in the inscriptions are the cities and towns classified 
according to their sizes and importance. The Artha6astra (II. 1) 


^ The word bauidhanauitika has exercised the brains of scholars. To 
Bhandarkar it means both imprisonment and death j to Mookerji, death. One may 
prefer death ending the tie of the world, t.e., vadha (of. the literary trio—handhanuy 
vadha^ pari7cle8*a) but not renunciation, which is suggested by Mr. Manindra 
Mohan Basu and wide of the mark in the As^okan context* Hultzsoh’s interpretation 
**an order cancelling the imprisonment” does not explain why for that the relatives 
of the person should feel grieved, 
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classifies them broadly into fonr types called sth&nTya, dro^amukha, 
kharvatika and sangraha^a. 

The account given by Strabo of the city administration under the 
early Maurya regime'is remarkable for perspicuity and clearness. It 
is not quite correct to say with Vincent Smith and others that this 
account differs materially from the Indian model of city administration 
as supplied in the Artha^astra (II. 86). Though the light shed on 
city administration by the Edicts of A4oka is scanty, one cannot fail 
to observe that fundamentally it manifests the same traditional 
system to be in vogue. 

According to Strabo, the officers, i.e,, City Magistrates, who had 
the charge of the city (evidently meaning the Maurya capital) were 
divided into six bodies or boards of five each. The first body looked 
after all things relating to industrial arts. The second body attended 
to the entertainment of foreigners. The third body kept records of 
births and deaths with a view not only to levying a tax but also in 
order that births and deaths, of both high and low, might not escape 
cognizance of government. The fourth body superintended trade and 
commerce with an eye to weights and measures so as to ensure that 
the products in their season were sold by public notice. The fifth 
body supervised manufactured articles which were sold by public 
notice. The sixth body used to collect the tenths of the prices of the 
articles sold. Such are the functions which these bodies separately 
discharged, while in their collective capacity they had charge both of 
their special departments and also of matters affecting the general 
interest, such as the keeping of public buildings in proper repair, the 
regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours and temples. 

Though the Artha^astra does not in such glear terms speak of the 
city administration being vested in six separate bodies or boards of 
five each functioning in their individual as well as collective capacity, 
it will be a misconstruction of the model given in the Artha^stra of 
the city administration to take it to mean that it was entrusted to a 
single officer called Nagaraka. The Artha4astra envisages a system 
of city administration, which was modelled, upon the whole, on the 
administration of a distinct administrative unit (janapada) divided 
into four districts, each placed under a Sthanika with some Gopas 
under him. The Sthanikas with the Gopas as their subordinates 
were the fonr district officers under the Samahartri or Collector 
general of Bevenue. Thus in matters of revenue collection the 
Sam&hartri may be said to have formed a Fafichayat together with 
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four Sthanikas. There must have been other Panchayats similarly 
constituted for the discharge of other administrative functions. 

In the case of a city, which, too, was divided into four wards, 
there appear to have been four Sthanikas, each placed in charge of 
a ward,i with a number of Gopas as his assistants. In respect of the 
functions other than the collection of revenue, detailed in the 
Artha4astra as well as by Strabo, there were conceivably other officers 
to form different Panchayats with the Nagaraka. Here one is to 
imagine that the city administrators were responsible for the proper 
discharge of their duties either to the king or to a Kumara, or as the 
case might be, also to a Rajjuka. We have noticed that in the matter 
of judicial administration, the Artha^astra contemplates the existence 
of two kinds of tribunals, civil and criminal, one constituted of six 
judges, and the other of three magistrates. Let it not, however, be 
understood that I am holding brief for there being a complete 
agreement between the two accounts. Even as to there being a 
general agreement, the suggestion is merely a tentative one. 

In S.R.E. I, Tosali and Samapa are spoken of as two cities, each 
of which was placed in charge of the City Magistrates called Nagara- 
vyavaharikas or Nagaraka Mahamatras. Thus the administration of 
neither was entrusted to a single officer. The city administrators 
were many, although from this edict it does not appear whether they 
had formed a single judiciary, a single body or board or more than 
one. In both the versions, the city administrators are addressed to 
in their collective capacity, no matter whether they had belonged to 
one body or to six. 

The Artha^astra speaks of the Paura-vyavaharika and the Nagaraka 
without connecting them. The emolument allowed (V. 3) to the 
Paura-vyavaharika is equal to that meant for a prince (kumara). 
Shama Sastri treats Paura and Vyavaharika as two separate designa¬ 
tions, and take the first to signify ‘the officer in charge of the town’ 
and the second to mean ‘the superintendent of law or commerce'. 
This is not borne out by the text where Paura-vyavaharika is 
employed in a singular and not in a dual form. The A^okan use of 
the designation Nagaraka as a variant of Nagara-vyavaharika sets at 
rest all doubts as to Paura-vyavaharika being the same designation as 


^ From the extant text of the Arthae'Sstra it rather appears as if one SthSnika 
was in charge of the four wards, whioh would be meaningless when judged from the 
general tenour of the Arthas'Sstra scheme. 
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Nagaraka. To be more precise, the Vyavaharika is a general 
designation, while the designation of Paura vyavaharika is applicable 
only to a Nagaraka in charge of the capital city. 

In S.E.E. I, A6oka reprimands the Nagarakas for certain high¬ 
handed and rash actions on their part, sudden arrest, coercion and 
imprisonment, and takes steps to stop them. According to the 
Artha^astra (IV. 6), it was one of the main duties of a Nagaraka to 
try to detect internal thieves inside a fortified town, while the duty of 
a Pradeshtri consisted in detecting and bringing to book external 
thieves with the aid of the Sthanikas and Gopas. The designation 
of Vyavaharika does not necessarily imply that the duties of the 
Nagaraka Mahamatras were confined to those of Presidency and 
Police Magistrates; presumably the duties assigned to them embraced 
all administrative affairs of a city, including municipal. Thus they 
were not, except in their collective capacity, members of a single 
judiciary or magistracy. 

6 . Frontier Administration : The Artha^astra (II. 1) enjoins 
that forts should be constructed in the extremities of a territory and 
manned by the Antapalas or Wardens of the Marches whose main 
duty consisted in guarding the entrances into the kingdom, while the 
interior of the kingdom was to be watched by trap-keepers (vagurika), 
archers (Sahara), hunters (pulinda), cha^dalas and wild tribes 
(arai^yachara). The emolument allowed to an Antapala (Ibid., V. 3) 
is equal to that of a prince, or to a member of the Council of 
Ministers, or a Paura-vyavaharika. 

A6oka in his P.E. I, speaks of the Anta-mahamatras and insists on 
their following the general principles of administration as set out by 
him, namely, ‘protection by piety, provision^by piety, pleasing by 
piety, and guarding by piety\ The phrase ‘so also the Anta-mahama- 
tras^ (hemeva amta mahamata) indicates that they had their special 
jurisdiction over the frontier districts, and were the Wardens of the 
Marches like the Antapalas of the Artha^astra or the Pratyanta 
Mahamatras of the Atthasalini. It is also not unlikely that they 
represented alike those Mahamatras who, like the Mahamatras of 
Tosali and Samapa, were competent to deal with the Antas or 
unconquered borderers. 

7. Forest Administration: The Artha6astra (II. 2) broadly 
distinguishes between the reserve forests and the wild tracts (atavis). 
The former are again subdivided into game forests, elephant forests 
(hastivana), and forests for their own produce. The latter denote 
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such forest regions as are inhabited by predatory tribes or used as 
hiding places by thieves and plunderers. Of the game forests, some 
were to be specially reserved for the king's sports and others for 
people. The elephant forests were to be formed in out-of-the-way 
places and separated from the wild tracts. The Superintendent of 
elephant forests (Hastivanadhyaksha) was to maintain them with the 
assistance of forest guards, those who rear elephants, those who 
enchain the legs of elephants, those who guard the boundaries, and 
those who dwell in forests. The Artha^astra speaks also of the duties 
assignable to the Superintendent of forest produce (II. 17). 

Evidently the main duty of the Atavipalas (Pali Atavirakkhikas)’ 
was to protect the royal territory against the depredations caused 
by the predatory tribes or gangs of thieves. According to the 
consensus of opinion, ‘‘robbers are ever bent on carrying off women 
at night, make assaults on persons, and take away hundreds and 
thousands of panas, whereas wild tribes, living under a leader and 
moving in the neighbouring forests, can be seen here and there 
causing destruction only to a part.' As Kautilya maintains (Arth- 
a6astra, VIII. 4), “robbers carry off the property of the careless, and 
can be put down as they are easily recognized, and caught hold of, 
whereas wild tribes have their own strongholds, being numerous and 
brave, ready to fight in broad day-light, and seizing and destroying 
countries like kings." The Mahajanaka Jataka holds before us a 
vivid picture of the menace caused by the ataviyo to a kingdom, which 
is not well-guarded against them.^ 

The duties assigned to the Atavipalas (Protectors of Wild tracts), 
the Sunyapalas (Protectors of No man's lands), and the Vivltadhya- 
kshas (Superintendents of barren tracts) were all allied, tending to 
implement the work of the Antapalas and Durgapalas. The nature 
of the task entrusted to an Atavipala may be realised from the 
following description in the Artha^astra (II. 34) of the duty of the 
Superintendent of a barren tract : “Hunters with their hounds shall 
reconnoitre forests. At the approach of thieves or enemies, they 
shall so hide themselves by ascending trees or mountains as to escape 

from the thieves, and blow conch-shells or beat drums..It shall be 

his main duty to protect timber and elephant forests, to keep roads in 
good repair, to arrest thieves, to secure the safety of mercantile 
traffic, to protect cows, and to conduct the transaction of the people." 


^ Jataka, VI, P. 886. 
* Ibid, VI, P. 66, 
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Aioka in his B.E. VIII, speaks of hunting as a royal pastime, 
which presupposes the existence and maintenance of game-forests 
specially reserved for the purpose. Similarly we have mention in 
P.E. V of the elephant-forests (nagavana) which were used also as 
hunting grounds by the people. For their maintenance there must 
have been competent officers with their various assistants. The 
reference to the Atavis in R.E. XIII is a clear indication of the fact 
that they were a cause of mischief and trouble to Anoka’s dominions, 
and in the circumstances it is natural to suppose that there were 
competent officers appointed to effectively deal with them. 



CHAPTER VI 

PERSONAL LIFE AND PUBLIC LIFE 

A6oka th e man is inse par able from A4oka t he king^ flj)d_ our 
discussion has now reached a point whMe^we_may conveniently 
examine how far one is consistent w ith the othe r. This certgSIy 
inv61ves'an*1fiquirylh£o'fEerpF^ise bearing of Anoka's person al life on 
his kingly career. Fr om lhe etyqaolq^cal ^oint of view, a raja is 
either o ne who shjnes forth by his personal glory’ (rajate) or ‘one w ho 
plea ses his subj ects’ iprajan ranjavati).^ These very definitions of a 
raja lead us to consider the two aspects of Anoka’s life, private 
and public. 

1. A4oka the man : In Anoka’s case the man is far greater than 
the king, and yet the greatness of the man depended largely on the 
greatness of his position as king. It was through the latter that the 
former got the scope for vigorous work, satisfactory development, full 
play and leaving an indelible impress on man’s history and civiliza¬ 
tion. We know nothing of the man from the available records before 
he became the king. The information supplied by the extant legends 
about the earlier life of A6oka the man is either insufficient or 
misleading. Our concern, therefore, is really with the king, either the 
king as a man or the king as a ruler. 

The Artha^astra (VI. 1) mentions certain special qualities of the 
king as a man by which may be tested his fitness as a ruler. These 
are broadly classified under four heads as being the qualities of an 
attractive nature (abhigamika-gu^a), as those of understanding 
(prajna-gu^a), as those of enthusiasm (utsaha-gu^a), and as those of 
self-possession (atmasampat). 

Such qualities are in different ways emphasized also in the 
Bajadharma section of the Mahabharata and throughout the Pali 
Jatakas and the two Sanskrit Epics. But for a systematic compre¬ 
hension of the significance of A4oka’8 personal as well as public life 
we may better proceed in the light of the Pali Cakkavatti-slhanada, 
Lakkha 9 a and Singalovada Suttas, and in that of the Artha4astra. 
These authorities lead us to judge the fitness of A4oka the man to 
occupy the enviable position of A4oka the king by the application 
of such tests as those by the nobility of birth, physical form and 


^ Of. pakatiyo raipjayati in the HStignmphS ineoription of Kb&ravela. 
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personality, education and association, the refinement of manners and 
sense of dignity, intellectual faculties, the strength of will, idealism 
and human feelings, moral traits of character, and religious faith. 

(a) Nobility of birth : The Artha^astra (VI, I) expects the king 
as a man to be ‘born of a very high family^ (mahakulTnab). In the 
Pali Nikayas all persons entitled to greatness are expected to be 
‘well-born on both sides, maternal and paternaP (ubhato sujato, 
matito cha pitito cha). In the Hathigumpha inscription the court- 
panegyrist represents king Kharavela as the.increaser of the fame of 
the Chedi royal House, and as ‘one who issued from the family and 
line of royal sages^^ Thus the nobility of birth or family tradition is 
considered an indispensable condition of man^s rise in life. That the 
high social status or noble lineage is an important contributory factor 
to man^s easy recognition in society is undoubted. But whether or 
not this is an indispensable or necessary condition of man^s rise into 
power or eminence is still a disputed question in history. 

The inscriptions of A^oka throw no light on his parentage and 
pedigree. It is the Junagarh inscription of Rudradaman and literary 
traditions that connect him with the Maurya family and represent 
him as a descendant of Chandragupta Maurya. In the latter, he is 
represented also as the son and successor of Bindusara. As for his 
mother, the Buddhist tradition in the Divyavadana speaks of her as 
being the daughter of a Brahman of Champa, while that in the 
Mahavamsa-tlka, she is described as a khattiya or princess. The 
only interesting fact the two traditions elicit alike is that she had for 
her religious preceptor an Ajivika who solemnly predicted her son's 
succession to the throne of Magadha. The fact of dedication of four 
caves by A4oka to the Ajivikas may be taken to suggest that he had 
for some reason or other a soft corner foi^hem. A^oka, however, 
does not base his claims to greatness on the ground of birth or 
lineage ; he stands in this matter on his own rights. 

His birth in the Maurya royal House was nevertheless a notable 
factor ; it enabled him to aspire for the throne of Magadha and to be 
the inheritor of the Maurya sovereignty and system of government. 
It was no mean privilege to him to have a grandfather like 
Chandragupta Maurya who by his prowess and strategy liberated the 
country from foreign thraldom, and who by his strong hand was able 
to found a stable form of government over an extensive empire with 
its distant political relations. The bIood*connection of the Mauryas 

^ Or, ^from the family of the royal tear YaBu’. 
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with the Nandas, their immediate predecessors, is shrouded in 
mystery. But whatever the actual origin of Chandragupta Maurya, 
none can doubt the true Kshatriya spirit of himself and of his line. 
At all events, A^oka was a scion of the powerful Kshatriya family 
founded by Chandragupta, and through this connection he was able 
to feel that he had behind him the noble tradition of a long line of 
former kings. He was sincerely proud of this glorious lineage rather 
than his descent from the mere Maurya clan (P.E. VII). Such 
indeed is the way of thinking of all truly great men of history led by 
the spirit of progress, whether they be Buddhas or Tirthankaras, 
Sages or Prophets, kings or emperors. 

(b) Physical form and personality : The perfection of bodily 
form which goes into the make-up of kingly personality is regarded as 
another contributory factor. The ugly face with grim looks such as 
that of an owl is held as a positive disqualification.^ The Brahmans 
of India developed a popular science by the name of Mahapurusha- 
lakshauam or ‘Characteristic bodily marks of a great man’, and the 
Jainas’and Buddhists availed themselves of it in establishing the 
personal greatness of Mahavlra^ and Buddha^^ respectively. The 
Buddhist came to speak of the thirty-two major bodily marks and 
eighty minor characteristics. They were persuaded to believe along 
with the Brahman interpreters of the signs that a person endowed 
with these marks and characteristics is destined to become a righteous 
king overlord, if he remains in the world, or in the alternative, a 
perfect type of Buddha, if he renounces the world.^ 

The inscriptions of A^oka have, however, nothing to say about his 
complexion and other details of his bodily form. In the Divyavadana 
and other Sanskrit legends he is described as an ugly person with a 
repulsive appearance. This delineation was due, as I sought to show, 
to confusion made between A6oka the Pious and A^oka the Blackie. 
The brightness and majesty of bodily form may shed lustre on man's 
personality but is not to be wholly identified with it. Buddha truly 
said to his disciple Vakkali, '‘What’s the use looking at this rotten 
body ! He who sees the doctrine, sees me, and he who sees me, sees 


' Of. Umka Jataka, No. ‘270. 

^ AupapStika Stitra, Seo. 16. 

‘ Lakkha^a Suttanta in Digha III. 
Digha, HI, p. 142, 
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the doctrine A great man is indeed a great mind, which conceives 
and cherishes a grand ideal. It is precisely in this light that one 
should evaluate the greatness of A^oka the man as well as of A^oka 
the king. 

(c) Education and association : The Artha^astra (VI. 1) expects 
the aspirant for kingship to be‘endowed with intelligence (buddhisam- 
pannah), possessed of intellect, talent, strong memory and keen 
mind (prajna pragalbha-smriti'mati), trained in all sciences and arts 
(kfita^ilpah), and waiting upon the wise men of great experience 
(vriddhadar^i). In the chapter on vriddha-samyoga (1.5), the same 
text enjoins that a prince shall study the sciences and arts and 
strictly obey the discipline and rules imposed by them under the 
authority of his teacher. Having undergone the ceremony of tonsure, 
he shall learn the alphabet (lipl) and arithmetic (sarnkhyana), and 
after investiture with sacred thread, he shall study Vedic system 
(Trayl), and speculative philosophies (Anvikshaki) under the teachers 
of acknowledged authority (6ishtebhyab), the science of wealth (Varta) 
under the government superintendents (adhyakshebhyah), and the 
science of government (Da^danlti) under the theoretical as well as 
practical politicians (vaktri-prayoktribhyah). To increase his 
efficiency in learning he shall ever keep up his contact with the 
experienced professors of sciences (vidyavriddha-sarnyogah). 

In the Lakkhana Suttanta, a righteous king overlord is expected 
to be a man of great wisdom, unsurpassed by others in the matter of 
knowledge (mahapanno, nassa kochi panSaya sadiso), which is the 
ripe result of his waiting upon the eminent religious teachers with 
eagerness to learn from them the things that are conducive to human 
good. In the Singalovada Suttanta, every man as a learner is 
required to serve well his teachers (achariya^ by properly receiving 
the knowledge of the sciences and arts from them (sakkachchaip 
sippa-pat iggahanena). 

In the case of king Kharavela, it is claimed in the Hathigumpha 
inscription that while a prince, he had learnt the rules of writing, 
currency, accountancy, and law (lekha-rupa ga^ana-vavahara-vidhi- 
visarada) and become a master of sciences and arts (savavijavadata). 

We need not dwell here at length on the education of Indian 


^ Sauiyatta, III, p. 120 : Alaip Vakkali kin te iminS pUtikSyena di^^hena ? 
Yo kho Vakkali dhammaip passati so maip passati, yo maip passati so dhamtnaxp 
passati. 
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princes, sufficient information about which may be gathered from the 
later pra^astis and literary works of all schools of thought. It may 
suffice for our immediate purpose to observe that the inscriptions of 
A^oka indirectly throw some lights on his education and association. 
That he was familiar with the two main alphabets then prevalent in 
India, namely, Brahml and Kharoshthl, is evident not only from the 
instructions issued as to the places where and the materials on which 
his inscriptions were to be incised, but also from the fact that he was 
aware of the errors committed by his scribes (E.E. XIV). His 
acquaintance with different local dialects and command over language 
is borne out by the inscriptions written obviously to his dictation. 
His long stay in Western India and occasional mission to North 
Western India must have enabled him to be acquainted with the 
dialects of those places. From the forms of his inscriptions, it may 
be easily inferred that he was an adept also in the rules of royal 
writs. 

The inscriptions bear ample evidence to his sound knowledge of 
the principles of government. These bear a clear testimony also to 
his first-hand knowledge of the sacred texts and religious views of 
different sects (E.E. XII). E.E, XII goes to prove that he personally 
met from time to time the exponents of different faiths and discussed 
various problems with them. In P.E. VI, he has laid due stress on 
the importance of going personally to wait upon the representatives 
of all sects. Waiting upon men of experience and wisdom (thairanam 
dasane, vudhanam dasane) for instructions and discussions looms 
large in E.E. VIII. In E.E. XII, he figures as a great lover of 
learning, healthy discussions and helpful debates. 

(d) Refinement and dignity : A person entitled to kingship is 
expected in the Artha^astra (VI. 1) to be ‘possessed of dignity 
(hriman), making jokes with no loss of dignity or restraint, never 
brow-beating and casting haughty and stern looks^ (samvritadinabhi- 
hasyajihma-bhrakutlkshanah), capable of ‘talking to others cheerfully 
with a smiling face^ (6akya-smitodagrabhibhashl), and observing the 
rules of behaviour as laid down by the learned (vriddhopade^acharah). 
In Buddha^s opinion, these are the qualities that go to make ^a man 
of graceful mien, felicitated by many^ (piyadassano, bahunnam 
piyayito), the reliever of the sorrow of many (bahunnam sokanasano)^ 


1 


ljakkha:i^a Suttanta, Digha, HI, p. 168{, 
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A6oka in his P.E. I, speaks of the very best kind of fear (aga 
bhaya), the fear of public opinion, while in E.E. XIII he insists on 
feeling'ashamed of one’s mischievous action (avatrapeyu). The open 
expression of regret or repentance (anutapa, anusochana) was certainly 
the outcome of a prick of conscience (E.E. XIII). The epithet 
Tivala mata applied to his second queen (Queen’s Edict) is to be 
regarded as a respectful way of referring to one’s wife after she has 
become a mother i. In addressing the Sangha (Bhabru), he is most 
careful to follow the established social convention. The observance 
of the same rule of courtesy on the part of his high oflBcers is 
demanded in M.E.E. (Bra). He highly prized gentle speech, cool 
temper and winsome cordiality (S.E.E. I). The principle of tolera¬ 
tion as propounded by him (E.E. XII), eloquently speaks of bis 
refined manners, self-respect and respect for others’ feelings. Seemly 
behaviour (samyapatiipati) towards all was with him the guiding 
principle of dealings with men. It is in connexion with A6oka the 
king that one may see better how well he deserved the two titles of 
Priyadar4in and A^oka. 

(e) Intellectual faculties : The Arthadastra (VI. 1) mentions 
intelligence, understanding, talent, sharp memory and keen mind as 
the typical intellectual faculties with which the king as a man may 
be expected to be endowed. The personal qualities that are helpful to 
the acquisition of knowledge (prajna-guna ) consist of respectful 
attention, hearing, grasping,retention in memory, knowing, reasoning, 
drawing the conclusion, and adherence to the truth arrived at 
(su^rasha-^ravaua-grahaua-dharana-vijSana-uha-apoha-tattvabhinive- 
6ah).2 The first of these implies four things in Buddha’s language, 
namely, paying due respect to the teacher (qi(;hana), going to meet 
(pachchupagamana), regular waiting upon the teacher for lessons 
(upatithana), and personal services (parichariya), while his term sussUsA 
stands for attentive hearing (saddahita-savauain). The rest of the 
approved modes are comprehended by Buddha’s expression ‘the proper 
way of learning the sciences and arts’ (sakkachchaip sippa- 
patiiggahauaip).^ These ideas about the approved modes of learning 
are comprehended by the three words—seva (waiting upon the learned 
men of experience), prauipata (homage), and parip^ichchha (discussion). 
Buddha speaks of the three kinds of knowledge, namely, sutamaya 


^ Of. Pali BShula-matS, Nakola-m&tS. 

* Arthas'Satra, 1. 6 ; VI, 1. 

' SingSloTSda Sattanta, Digha, HI, p. 189 ; SatnaogalavilSainl, III, p. 991. 
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paSBa, chintamaya panna and bhavanamaya panna,^ that develop 
from the pursuit of the three modes which, in the language of the 
Upanishads, are 6ravana (hearing), manana (thinking), and 
nididhyasana (meditation). Knowing the true nature of things 
(pajanana), preliminary inquiry (vichaya), thorough enquiry 
(pavicaya), investigation into the nature of truths (dhammavicaya\ 
definition by general characteristics (sallakkhana), definition by special 
characteristics (pachchupalakkhana) thinking (chinta), and closer 
examination (upaparikkha) are, according to Buddha, the various 
modes of understanding by which intellctual faculties may be 
exercised. 

In many of his edicts A4oka stresses the need of respectful atten¬ 
tion to teachers, learned men of experience, elders and high personages 
(gurususrasha, thaira-susrusa, vudha-susrasa, agabhuti-susrusha 
(E. E. IV, E. E. XIII). He pleads for due reverence to the teachers 
(gurunam apachiti, apachayana achariyasa, E. E. IX, M. E. E., Ye). 
He equally lays emphasis on waiting on the wise men of experience 
for instruction and discussion (anusasti cha paripuchha, E. E. VIII). 
In the Bhabru Edict he recommends the constant hearing (study) 
and remembrance of certain sacred texts with the comprehension 
of their meaning (abhikhinam suneyu upadhaleyu). Here his ex¬ 
pression abhikhinarn suneyu corresponds with abhikshnya-6ravanam 
in the Artha^astra (I. 5). In P. E. I, he speaks of the very best kind 
of examination (aga pallkha). He is argumentative throughout and 
his main method of convincing others is nijhati (Pali nijjhatti), i. e., 
appeal to reason (P. E. VII). His instruction to the Yuktas is to set 
forth the reason or argument in the document meant for publication 
(hetuto, E. E. III). TJie notable example of his argument may be 
cited from E. E. IX (K, Sh, M): “Tharite of piety lies open to doubt 
—that the desired object may be fulfilled, but that may not be of any 
effect in this world. This is not (however) restricted to time. Even 
if the object be not fulfilled here, it produces unbounded merit 
hereafter. If the object be fulfilled here, then both the interests 
are secured—he (attains) the objects here and produces unbounded 
merit hereafter by the rite of pietyPreambles of E. E. XIII and 
P. E. V contain clear proofs of his power of reflection. In S. E. E. I 
and S. E. E. II his strong conviction in matter of human good is said 
to have been based on his own perception (arp kichhi dakhami). 


1 


Digba, III, p. 219. Oft Nettitpakarana, p. 8. 
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(f) Strength of will ; The Artha^astra (VI. 1) demands of a 
person qualified for kingship that he should be ‘highly enthusiastic, 
not addicted to procrastination' (mahotsahah adlrghasatrah) and ‘of 
resolute mind' (dfidhabuddbih). Valour (4auryam), readiness 
(amarshah), quickness (^Ighrata) and dexterity (dakshyata) are spoken 
of as the volitional factors that go to constitute enthusiasm (utsaha- 
gu^a). Buddha mentions energy (viriya), energetic action (viriya- 
rambba), promptness (nikkama), strenuous exertion (parakkama), 
effort (uyyama), purposive activity (vayama), zeal (ussaha), enthusiasm 
(ussolhi), stamina (thama), and endurance (dhiti) as the mental factors 
that represent the strength of the wilP. 

These are the main personal qualities and principles of action on 
which A^oka has harped in his edicts. The resoluteness of his mind 
has found its classical expression in the following statement : “I 
myself instructing you and making my wishes known until my 
fortitude and promise remain unshaken, will be a server of the land” 
(S.R.E. II). Parakrama (R E.II), pakama (M.R.E.) uyama (R.E. XIII), 
usaha (P.E.I) and uthana (R.E. VI) are the key-words of Anoka's life 
as well as his government. 

(g) Idealism and human feelings : The Artba4astra (VI. 1) 
demands, among other qualities, that the king as a man should have 
large aims' (sthQlalakshah). Large-heartedness goes together with 
man's true idealism, while human feelings and tender emotions are 
just the outcome of a large heart a man develops within himself. 
Admittedly the largest aim of man's life is ‘doing good to the whole 
world' (sarva-loka-hita), and this was precisely the real aim of A6oka's 
life (R.E. VI). The world, as we saw, was extended not only beyond 
the confines of his empire but also beyond those of the allied 
territories (R.E. XIII). It included also the animals as its denizens. 
He aspired by all possible means to be a servant of the land (desa- 
ftyutike, S.R.E. II). All his earnest efforts were to be directed 
towards the elevation of man’s nature and moral state (P.E. VII). 
These were to be equally directed towards the alleviation of human 
and animal sufferings (R.E. II, R.E.V, R.E. VIII, P.E. II, P.E.V, 
P.E. VII). He is just human when he expresses his natural affection 
for his wives and sons, brothers and sisters, other princes of the blood, 
other kith and kin, as also for his neighbours (R.E. V, Queen’s Edict, 
P.E. VI, P.E. VII), or when he pleads for respectful attention to 
parents, teachers, elders and high personages, and seemly behaviour 

^ Dbammasanga^i; AttbasSliDl, p. 149. 
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to slaves and servants, the aged and the helpless, the oppressed and 
the fallen. 

(h) Moral traits of character : The Artha^astra (VI. 1) enjoins 
that the king as a man should be ‘virtuous, truthful, not of a con¬ 
tradictory nature, grateful, and free from passion, anger, greed, 
obstinacy, fickleness, haste and backbiting habits^ In the Sarabhanga 
Jataka (No. 522) and the Great Epic (XII. 65.39, 67.46, 67.67), he is 
expected to be grateful, wise, largehearted, of charitable disposition, 
and of firm devotion. Buddha lays stress, in the very language of 
the Artha^astra, on truthfulness and self consistency.^ 

A^oka himself speaks of restraint, the purity of heart, grateful¬ 
ness, and firm devotion as the four moral qualities that enhance the: 
value of charity (E.E. VII). Pity, liberality, truthfulness, purity, 
gentleness and goodness are with him the fundamental principles of 
piety and human conduct (P.E. II, P.E. VII). Non-harming and 
friendly is his mental attitude towards the whole of life (R E. IV, 
P.E. II, P.E. V, M.R.E.). Sanity and sincerity characterise his 
thoughts, words and actions. Well-balanced is his mind. He shows 
throughout the courage of conviction and displays moral courage in 
stating his own ideas about persons and things. 

(i) Religious faith : A man is known by the religion he 
professes. A^oka^s religion was Buddhism. Here Buddhism is taken 
to be a religion in the sense of a form of Doctrine and Discipline 
(Dhamma-Vinaya) which not only holds before us the higher ideals of 
life but also cherishes faith in their reality. 

There is a substantial agreement, as we saw, between the Pali 
tradition and Anoka's own statement regarding his conversion to 
Buddhism. It is not very material whether the Mysore copies of M.R.E. 
speak of a period of about three years and the remaining versions of 
that of four. Since he had become an upasaka, meaning a lay wor¬ 
shipper inclined towards religion, he did not exert himself strenuously 
until he met the Sangha or the entire congregation of monks available 
at his capital (samghe upayate). The evidence of the Dipavamsa is 
decisive as to the .meaning of the expression sarpghe upayate. That 
he had not assumed monastic vows is certain from Anoka's own 
statement, the account having been given of his life as an upasaka 
(aip upasake sumi). His conversion to the Buddhist faith is to be 


^ Digha, III, p. 171; saohohapa^ifijSo advejjha-vScho. Arthas^aatra, VI-I: 
satyavag-ayisaipvadakal?. 
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dated from the time he approached or came in contact with the 
Sangha. I abandon my old position^ that here A6oka distinguishes 
between the two stages of his career as a Buddhist lay worshipper, 
the first when ‘he had been only privately cultivating the company 
and receiving the instruction of an individual Buddhist teacher’, and 
the second ^when he publicly declared himself to be a follower of the 
Sangha and entered upon a career of direct^ service to the Sangha/ 
As I now maintain, the intended distinction is between the earlier 
stage when he had adhered to other sects and the later stage when he 
began to follow the guidance of the Buddhist Sangha in matters of 
religious faith. 

The bhikkhugatika theory started by Charan Das Chatterji has 
found its supporters in Bhandarkar and Mookerji. But Chatterji 
himself is not sure about it. Buddhaghosa understands by a 
bhikkhugatika “a person that dwells in the same vihara with the 
bhikkhu8’\ This does not necessarily mean that the condition of a 
Bhikkhugatika is intermediate between an Upasaka and the 
Bhikkhu^. About the reading of the word, too, one cannot be sure, 
its variant in some of the manuscripts being hhikkhussa bhatika (one 
who is of service to a Bhikkhu), which is more appropriate to the 
Vinaya context. 

Whether in the Bhabru, or in the Schism Pillar Edict, or in the 
Lumbin! Pillar Inscription, A6oka figures as a king and a lay worship¬ 
per of Buddha. There is nowhere the slightest suggestion as to his 
withdrawal from the world 

The question is often raised if the Buddhist faith of A6oka is 
conclusively proved by his inscriptions. I say, yes. Even apart from 
the evidence of M.R.E. where he distinctly refers to his coming in 
contact with the Sangha, we find that in tlRe Bhabru Edict he 
addresses the Sangha in the most respectful terms, showing the usual 
courtesy due from a Buddhist upasaka to the Sangha. In the 
Barabar Hill-cave inscriptions the Ajivikas who were the donees of 
the caves are simply introduced as Ajivikas, while in the Nagarjunl 
Hill-cave inscriptions of Da^aratha, the epithet Bhadaipta is prefixed 
to their name. 


^ This is upheld by Mookerji. See his Asoka, p. 24. 

* Ibid, p. 23. 

* If As'oka had turned a monk in his retired life, we are not oonoerned with 
that here. 
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In the same Bhabru Edict, like a devout Buddhist, he professes 
his profound faith in the Three Jewels and firmly believes that ‘all 
that is said by the Blessed One is well said^ Here, moreover, he 
expresses his sincere solicitude for the long endurance of the Good 
Faith, and to that noble end in view he selects seven Buddhist texts 
and commends them confidently to the monks, nuns and laity for 
their constant study and remembrance. 

He is not known to have gone on pilgrimage to places other than 
those sacred in the Buddhist eye, e.g., Bodhgaya (Sambodhi), the holy 
spot of Buddha^s Enlightenment, Lumbini, the place of Buddha^s 
Nativity, and the Stupa of Konagamana, the shrine erected in honour 
of a former Buddha. Going to pay homage to the Sangha (Sangha- 
dassanam, M.K.E.), the Bo-tree (Bodhidassanam, R.E. VIII), and the 
Shrine (Chetiya-dassanani, Nigali Sagar) on his part was the pious act 
of a Buddhist upasaka for his growth in piety (dhammavuddhi)^ 

In the Schism Pillar Edict he rejoices to state that he had made 
the Sangha united for all times to come. 

The anuposatha (P.E. V, Sarnath Pillar) as a special day set apart 
for the Buddhist laity to attend religious service at a local vihara, taken 
in this technical sense, i.e., meaning the eighth day of a lunar half¬ 
month, is not a negligible proof of A6oka^s Buddhist faith. The 
quotation in B.E. IX (G. Dh) of a dictum^ from the Sadhu Sutta^ for 
comment is highly important as an additional proof. 

A6oka was not, however, an ordinary convert. As he expressly 
tells us in his B.E. XIII, he had the first religious vision of truth, 
good, and duty as a happy result of his own reflections on the after¬ 
effects of his aggressive war against Kalinga. If Buddhism made 
thereafter a deep appeal to him, it did so only for the reason that its 
teachings tallied with his own experience and personal conviction. 

2. Asoka the king : In the political literature of India the king 
ranks first and foremost among the seven constituent factors on the 
strength or weakness of which depends the strength or weakness 
of the state. These are popularly known as the seven elements of 
sovereignty^ (sapta r&jyangani). Kautilya rightly emphasizes the 
relative importance of the first element: “It is verily the king who 
appoints the ministers, chaplains, and other servants including the 


^ Gf. Sumangala-vilaBinl, I, p, 164. Indebted to S. N. Mitra for the reference. 

* B.E. IX (G): asti pi ti vutaip : sadhu dSna iti. 

* Saipyutta, I, p, 20. 
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superintendents of departments, applies remedies against the troubles 
of bis subjects and of his kingdom, adopts progressive measures, and 
replaces his ministers and officers who fall into troubles by new ones. 
It is he who rewards the worthy and punishes the wicked. When 
he is well off, by his welfare and prosperity he pleases his subjects. 
The character of the king determines the character of the people j for 
their progress or decline they depend on him. The king is, as it 
were, the peak of their lives,” ‘ 

To the same effect the Eajovada Jataka (No. 334) teaches that 
the king is the acknowledged head and leader of men, precisely as the 
king of bulls is that of a herd of cattle. If he practises impiety and 
is given to vice, the rest of men forestall him in the same ; the whole 
kingdom prospers when the king is righteous. ^ 

We have already discussed at length the extent of Anoka’s domain 
proper, empire and sphere of influence, the character of his state and 
his system of administration. Here we shall confine ourselves 
to certain relevant observations on A4oka the king in respect of his 
personal enjoyments, statesmanship and ability for administration, 
and discharge of kingly duties.^ 

(a) Personal enjoyments ; The Mahasutasoma Jataka speaks 
of the five kingly enjoyments. The first is eating (bhojana), the 
second, concupiscence (kilesa), the third, lying on the bed (sayana), 
the fourth, musical entertainment (nachcha>glta-vadita), and the fifth, 
pleasance (uyyana).* 

As regards the first, the king of the Eurus particularly refers 
to the meat dishes nicely cooked and prepared by the cook with the 
flesh of edible quadrupeds and birds, and tasted with relish as it were 
the nectar eaten by Indra. The second is described as the pleasure 
of a king to be in the midst of the slim-bodied, beautifully adorned 
and most handsome wives as it were the enjoyment of Indra when 
he is in the midst of the heavenly maidens. The third is described 
as lying on a magnificent bed, which is capable of inducing sound 
sleep. The fourth is concerned with the most captivating of operas 
performed during the night by the female victresses. The charm 


^ Arfchas'Safcra, VIII, 1. 

* JStaka. Ill, p. 444. 

* The traditional enumeration of these duties is to be found in the extant 
BSjavagga (Anguttara) and the Ohakkavatti*slhanSda Suttanta (Digha, III, p. 64). 

* Jataka, V, p. 607. 
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of the fifth has reference to the royal pleasure-ground (uyyana, 
migachlrupetapura). 

A6oka specifically mentions a few occasions (E.E. VI) when he 
was not ordinarily supposed to have attended to the state-business, 
namely, (1) when he was taking his meal (bhumjamanasa), (2) when 
he was in the inner apartment of his palace (orodhanasi), (3) when 
he was in his bed-chamber (gabhagarasi), (4) when he was engaged 
in vracha, (5) when he was out for a chariot-drive or ride (vachamhi 
va vinitamhi), and (6) when he was in a pleasance (uyana). 

In the Artha4astra (I. 16), eating (bhojana) is associated with 
bathing (snana). The sumptuousness of royal dishes may be easily 
inferred from A6oka^s statement in E.E. I where many hundred 
thousands of creatures are said to have been previously killed every 
day and cooked in his kitchen. In the same edict he alludes to the 
performance of animal sacrifices followed by grand feasts and 
convivial gatherings (samaja) fraught with moral dangers. 

A^oka^s orodhana is the same word as the Sanskrit avarodhana 
and the Pali orodha. In Buddhist literature, particularly the Jatakas, 
orodha is employed as a synonym of itthagara (stryagara) or female 
apartments set apart for the wives of various description with the 
maids of honour, nurses and maid-servants attached to them. In 
a royal or imperial household the married wives were generally 
entitled to the honour of queens (devis). The rest are known as 
natakitthiyo or opera girls with all their pleasing arts who either 
permanently resided as concubines or lefthanded wives within the 
orodha or came in occasionally from without. According to the 
Artha6astra (I. 23), the inner chamber (antabpnra) or female establish¬ 
ment of the palace was to be built on a best-suited and spacious site 
and it was to consist of many compartments, enclosed by a parapet 
and a ditch and provided with a door. These compartments included 
the bed-rooms of the queens as well as rooms for the residence of other 
women of the royal household. 

A6oka^s gabhagara or bed-room was just one of the compartments 
in the king’s own residence. According to the Artha6astra (I. 20,1. 21), 
the building was to consist of four compartments, one of which was 
to be used as bed-room, and another as wardrobe. The king was to 
enter the bed-chamber during the third division of the night amid the 
sound of trumpets, and sleep during the fourth or fifth division. 
Here on his rise from the bed he was to be received by the troops of 
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amazons \ while, according to Pali accounts, he was to be merrily 
entertained by the opera girls before sleep. 

ASoka^s vracha may be confidently equated indeed with vachcha, 
Sk. vratya (in the Jaina sense) meaning ‘religious duty.^ One might 
even think of a Sanskrit word like vritya as a possible variant of 
vritta (cf. nritya, nritta) meaning some sort of a central or circular 
hall serving as the upasthana for receiving and entertaining visitors 
and guests (Artha4astra, I. 20, Mahabharata, III. 46. 23-28.) 

A^oka^s vinita may be taken to correspond with the yana and 
vahana of the Artha^astra (I. 21) and with the Pali rathavinlta 
meaning the chariot drawn by horses that are well-trained and of 
good breed.2 The Pali Dhammachetiya Sutta gives a description of 
king Pasenadi^s chariot-drive to a forest at Nagaraka, the Bahitiya 
Sutta of his going out of the city on the back of an elephant,^ and 
the Samannaphala Sutta^ and its Commentary of a grand processio¬ 
nal ride on elephants.^ The grandeur and joy of a processional 
chariot drive to the king^s pleasure-grove (vanantarp mohanam) may 
be realised at once from the first stanza of the Achchhara verses : 
“resounded with the music of the troops of nymphs and guarded by 
the troops of armed women.'^® A similar account of the chariot-drive 
to the pleasance (uyyana-bhami) outside the city is to be found in the 
Pali Nidana-katha. 

A^oka^s uyana is the same word as the Sanskrit udyana and the 
Pali uyyana. The royal pleasure-garden was enclosed by a wall 
provided with a gate. The garden house of a king was a fashionable 
building decorated with portraits and other paintings, such as 
Bimbisara's chitragara was^. It contained bathing tanks filled with 
transparent water and full of fish.® It was ranged by deer and gay 
with the carols of birds (migachirupeta).^ 

The king^s pleasance was sometimes used as *1the hunting ground, 
and it is evident from K. E. VIII that going on hunting expedition 
was a favourite pursuit with the kings of India (abhiramaka).^^ In 
fact, all pleasure-trips and pleasurable excursions (vihara-yatra) are 
typified in it by hunting (magavya, myigaya). 

^ Strabo rightly observeB that the oare of the king’s person was entrusted to 
women. McOrindle, Ancient India, p. 70. 

* Majjhima, II, p. 118f. » Majjhima. HI. 

^ Digha, Ii p. 49. ^ Sumangala-vilSsini, I, pp. 148-9. 

* Barua A Mitra, Prakrit Dhammapada, p. 99 ; Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 802. 

^ Yinaya, IV, p. 289 ; JStaka, VI, pp. 159, 228 i Stella Kramrisoh, The 

Visbpudharmottara, Revised ed., p. 6. 

Jivtaka, V, p. 476. 


Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 299 f. 
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Here one may aptly cite the following observations of Strabo^ : 

‘‘The king leaves his palace • to go to the chase, for which he 
departs in Bacchanalian fashion. Crowds of women surround him, 
and outside of this circle spearmen are engaged. The road is marked 
oflf with ropes, and it is death, for men and women alike, to pass 
within the ropes.^ Men with drums and gongs lead the procession. 
The king hunts in the enclosures and shoots from the back of an 
elephant. Of the women, some are in chariots, some on horses, and 
some even on elephants, and they are equipped with weapons of 
every kind, as if they were going on a campaign/’^ 

(b) Statesmanship and ability for administration : Of the two 
main criteria for testing the statesmanship and administrative capacity 
of a ruler, the first is his proficiency in the science of government and 
the second his ability for timely and effective application of its 
principles for his own safety, the safety of his territory and subjects, 
the safety of other elements of sovereignty, and the furtherance of 
general good and happiness (Artha^astra 1.5, VI. 1). 

The inscriptions of A6oka bear ample testimony to his position as 
an advanced political thinker and as a far sighted and capable 
administrator. His knowledge of the science of government and the 
general philosophy of life was deep and profound. R E.XIII, S.R.E. I 
and S.R.E. II attest not only his intimate acquaintance with the 
principles of politics but also his power of applying them as occasions 
demanded. The general principles of piety, duty and good conduct 
advocated by him in his edicts fall all within the scope of the most 
advanced rajadharma or political thought of India, and had all the 
regulations of piety (dhammaniyamani) typified by P. E. V been 
recorded and preserved, we might have a novel Artha^astra of 
A6oka, which would do good to the political thought of the world. 
The ruler^s capacity lies in devising and adopting means and 
measures and their adjustment to the laudable ends clearly kept in 
view. The administrative measures, changes and reforms adopted 
and effected by ASoka sufficiently prove it. The institution of the 
quinquennial and triennial tours of official inspection (R. E. Ill, 


^ MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 70 f. 

* Of. Arthaa'Sstra, I. 20 : **On the occasion of going out of, and coming into 
(the capital), the king’s road shall on both sides be well guarded by staff-bearers 
and freed from the presence of armed persons, ascetics, and the cripple,” 

' Of* Samangala-vil^sini, i, pp. 148'9« 
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, S.B.E. I), the appointment of the Dharmamahamatras as a new 
' class of officials with their duties clearly defined, the elaborate arrange¬ 
ments made for the education of the people, the improvement of the 
jail administration (B.E. V), the humanisation of the ruthless criminal 
laws (P. E. IV), the passing and enforcement of the various regula¬ 
tions of piety (P. E. V, P. E. VII), the promnlgation of ordinances 
(Schism Pillar), and the like were all measures devised to implement 
the duties of the ideal state as conceived and cherished by him. 

(c) Discharge of duties : A4oka not only kept the Maurya empire 
intact but extended it by the annexation of Kalinga (R.E. XIII). He 
tried to consolidate his territory and carefully guarded it against 
internal troubles and foreign invasions. The internal troubles might 
arise either from the mischiefs caused by the atavis as well as 
from popular disaffection and revolt. He took proper measures to 
punish the offenders. The expression of regret and the declaration 
of might (pabhava) on his part were intended to see that such mis¬ 
chiefs were not repeated. Behind the repentance was the drastic 
action which had to be taken, and behind the might was the 
consciousness of his financial resources and striking power (ko4a- 
daudabalam prabhu6aktih),^ while before them was the strong 
warning (E.E. XIII). He strongly warned the inimical or mis¬ 
chievous neighbours against encroachments into his territory along 
with assuring them of his good-will towards them and his sincere 
desire to respect the territorial integrity (S.R.E. II). In order to 
remove the cause of popular disaffection and revolt he took his officers 
to task and deputed higher officers to redress the wrongs done to the 
people as well as to prevent the miscarriage of justice (S.E.E. I). 

A4oka did his best to fulfil his obligations to his own people. In 
order evidently to prevent the hitch among his queens he had 
separate family establishments in his capital and outer towns 
(E.E. V, P. E. VII). He provided his wives and sons with funds to 
distribute charities on their own account. He appointed his own 
sons as well as other princes of the blood to responsible offices of the 
state when they became grown up and fit for work (P. E. VII, 
S. E. E. I). He took a keen personal interest also in the family 
affairs of his brothers, sisters and other kith and kin, and 
tried to assist them in all matters of piety and social importance 
(R.E. V). 


^ Arthas'SBtra, YI. 2. 
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To his own officers A6oka acted all along as a friend, philosopher 
and guide (P.E. I). He took them to task when they went wrong 
(S.B.E. I), and encouraged them when they were found diffident of 
of success (M. E. E.). He issued instructions to them as to how they 
should carry out his orders to his satisfaction (P. E. IV, Queen's 
Edict, Sarnath Pillar). He did not forget to remind them of their 
importance as functionaries of the state (S.E.E. I, S.R.E. II). 

A6oka cherished the parental feeling towards his own subjects and 
expected that they should on their part cherish the filial feeling 
towards him (S.E.E. I, S.E.E. II). He aspired to be the servant of 
the country (desavutike hosami, S. E. B. I). With him to love the 
people best was to serve them best; he never felt tired of impressing 
this fact on the mind of his officers. The supreme task to which he 
directed all his efforts was the moral elevation of the people and their 
satisfactory growth in piety. To increase the good and happiness of 
the people was the normal duty of a good king. He did not apply to 
others any principle which he would not apply to himself. Thus he 
tried to stand as a living example of virtue to his own officers and 
subjects. Led by the altruistic idea of doing good to the whole 
world, he wanted to cherish similar feelings towards the people of the 
neighbouring territories. 

A6oka was fully aware of his duties to the needy, the distressed 
and the fallen^. The people in indigent circumstances, the aged, 
the destitute, the sick, the slaves and servants, and the im¬ 
prisoned and those condemned to death by court sentence engaged 
his special attention (E. E. II, E.E. IV, E.E. V, P.E. IV, P.E. V). 
To provide the travellers with comforts he planted shade-trees on 
the roads and dug wells and tanks. The wells and tanks by the 
roadside must have served also to help the irrigation work. 

His private faith did not stand in the way of his honouring the 
men of all sects with gifts and in various other ways of honouring 
them (E.E. XII). He desired all the Brahmauas and the Sramauas 
to dwell everywhere in his empire and do their work without fear or 
molestation (E.E. VII, E.E. XII, E.E. XIII). He wished all of them 
well, and knew their great importance. The active form of tolerance 
advocated by him goes to make E.E. XII a unique document in the 
annals of the religious history of man. 


1 Of. MahSbbSrata, III. 3. 68-66 ; HI. 28. 26-80. 
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The beasts and birds, the fishes and other animals equally engaged 
his attention^ Just as in the case of men, so in that of beasts, he 
arranged for medical treatment. The shade-trees and the wells and 
tanks were meant also for their enjoyment. He enacted the game- 
laws to minimise their slaughter (P.E. V), and prohibited the per¬ 
formance of animal sacrifices (E.E. I). 

The keen sense of duty enlivens all his statements. At all times 
and in all places, even when and where he was supposed to have 
observed strict privacy, he attended to the business of the people 
(R.E. VI). There was no higher duty to him than doing good to all. 

As a man of graceful mien and as one who viewed the world and 
all with loving eyes he justified the epithet of Priyadar4in. As a ruler 
devoted to the duty of relieving the sorrow and misery of all, he tried 
to deserve the name of A4oka or Soka-nasana*. And as a righteous 
king emperor who was able to commingle the gods and men in an 
unprecedented world of piety, he well merited the epithet of 
Devanartipriya or ‘Beloved of the gods.' 


1 Ibid, III. 257. 6-12. 
* Ibid, III. 64.107. 
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If to appreciate a great man of history is to appreciate the doctrine 
or ideal with which he identified himself^ it is meet that, after 
considering the position of A^oka the man and king, we should take 
up his Dharma for discussion. J 

-i’he inscriptions of A4oka contain two sets of records : one 
relating to the Saddharma or Good Faith which he professed as his 
religion, and the other to the Dharma which he propounded and 
promulgated. If so, the question arises—how far is the Dharma 
which he propounded and promulgated consistent with the 
Saddharma professed by him ? Thus the consistency between the 
Saddharma or religion of Buddha Sakyamuni and the Dharma of 
A6oka is the main problem which engages our attention here. 

There are divergences of opinion on the real nature ajad character 
)ol Anoka’s Dharma. Three main views on the subject are that of 
^>^Fleet, that of Vincent Smith, and that of D. R. Bhandarkar. 

\ In Pleet^s opinion A^oka^s Dharma is but a form of Rajadharma 
consisting in the politico-moral principles such as those embodied 
j in the Great Epi^ Fleet^s opinion may be shown to have been 
based on the evidence supplied by Buhler. 

Vincent Smith opines that the principles promulgated by A6oka 
are common to all religions without being identical with those of any 
one of them. It is in agreement, more or less, with this view that 
Mookerji is inclined to appraise A6oka^s Dharma as something like 
a universal religion. 

Both Senart and Ilultzsch are inclined to interpret Anoka's 
Dharma in the light of Buddha^s Words. The most powerful 
advocate of this opinion is Bhandarkar with whom A4oka^s Dharma 
is nothing short of that aspect of primitive Buddhism which is meant 
for the upJlsakas or lay worshippers of Buddha, Both Bhandarkar 
and Raychaudhuri rightly draw our attention to the ideal of the 
righteous chakravartin upheld by Buddha. 

The position taken up by me is that Dharma js wholly 

with principles of secular Buddhism and not altogether 
inconsi stent w ith those of other systems of faith and thought, and 
there is no reason as yet to give it up. Treat it as a form of Baja- 

29 
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dharma^ or as .a form of Buddhist Upasaka-dharma, or even as a form 
of UniversaJ^ religion, this position remains unaltered. The acute 
observation of Ehys Davids that there is not a word about God or the 
soul in A^oka^a Dharma, not a word about Buddha or Buddhism,^ 
makes no difference to it. 

'As Rajadharma : The Rajadharma in the narrowest sense 
of the term is based on the Science of Government (Dandaniti)^ of 
which the main problem is what is expedient or inexpedient 
(nayanayau), conducive or not conducive to the strength of the state 
(balabale).^ Closely allied to this is the Science of Wealth (Varta) of 
which the main problem is what increases and does not increase 
material resources (arthanarthau).^ Accordingly the Rajadharma 
was sought to be founded on both."' To be broadbased, the Raja- 
dharma has to take cognizance of and uphold the approved social 
customs and usages and the general principles of law and equity,^— 
subjects that come within the scope of the Tray! or Vedic system of 
which the main problem is what is lawful and equitable and what 
is not (dharmadhar mau). '^ To be full-fledged and unerring, the 
Rajadharma^Eas aFways to seek guidance from speculative philosophy 
(Anvikshakl),® which came to be recognised as “light to all kinds 
of knowledge, easy means to accomplish all kinds of action and 
receptacle of all kinds of virtue.^^'^ 

The extant prose treatise of the Artha^astra represents the final 
and most methodical form of the Rajadharma which developed in 
different Brahmanical schools of political or quasi-political thought. 
The Rajadharma section of the Mahabharata and the Karika of 6,000 
verses presupposed by the Artha^astra may be treated as two typical 
earlier Brahmanical treatises on Rajadharma. Though the Pali 
Jatakas have many maxims in common with the Great Epic and the 
Ramayaija, particularly the former, through them as well as the 
Rajavagga of the Anguttara Nikaya and the Agganna, Chakkavatti- 

^ Buddhist India, p, 297. 

^ Such was the opinion of the school of the Aus'anasas. See Arthas^astra, 1.1. 

' Arthas'Sstra, I. 1. 

* Ibid, 1.1. 

^ E.g., by the school of Barhaspatyas. Ibid, I. 1. 

^ This was the opinion of the school of the Manavas. Ibid, I. 1. 

^ Ibid, LI. 

* This was the opinion of Kau^lya. Ibid, 1.1. 

® Ibid, I. 1 ; Pradipas saryavidyanam upayas satvakarniai^iam, as^rayas 
sarvadharma^acp e'asVad Anvlkshak! mata. 
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sihanada, Lakkhana and Singalovada Suttantas of the Digha 
Collection was advocated an ideal form of Eajadharma, which in its 
general tone and spirit and even in phraseology the same as that 
followed and upheld by A6oka. 

51bJ^firat jqueation is—What is Dharma lrQni.tha.pmnl ot vbw of 
R^adh^rma ? To this, the Upanishad teacher returns the answer— 
Dharma is the^king of kings (kshatrasya ksbatrab).^ To the question 
—What is the king of a king emperor Buddha returns the self¬ 
same answer : Dharma is the king of a king emperor (dhammo 
ranno chakkavattissa raja).^ The former declares that there is 
nothing higher (more potent, mightier) than Dharma (dharmat 
param nasti), wherefore by Dharma the weaker person rivals the 
stronger, precisely as by the might of a king (yatha rajna).'^ The 
latter, too, declares the paramountcy of Dharma among men (dhammo 
settho jane tasmim), in the present life as well as the life to follow/' 
So far as the social order is concerned, both maintain the superiority 
of the warriors as rulers over other social grades, even over the 
worldly Brahmans/^ 

According to the Upanishad teacher, to affirm Dhar ma is to affirm 
Satya or Rita, and vice jversa. Thus to affirm any one of them is 
to affiriin)oth. This may be interpreted in two different ways : 
(1) that Dharma in the sense of the socio-moral order which is an 
existing fact or actuality is a derivative (sat tyam) out of the cosmic 
life, which has either evolved by the Divine will out of or is founded 
on the world order ; (2) that Dharma in the sense of the moral or 
Divine law with its foundation in righteousness or piety is the guiding 
principle of the socio-moral order in which we find ourselves. Prom 
the point of view of Rajadharma, Dharma may be interpreted as law 
in the narrow legal sense of the term with its foundation in raja^asana 
or rajanufiasana, i.e., the will of the sovereign authority of the state. 
Whether we treat it as the moral, sacred or Divine law or as the 
king-made or state-enforced law, it is a body of rules which carries 
with it the sanction from some unchallengeable sovereign authority, 

* 

^ Lit., the warrior of warriors. 

* Brihad Aranyaka Up., L 4 , 14. 

• RSjavagga, Anguttara, III, p. 147. 

^ Brihad Araiayaka Up., I. 4.14. 

AggaSSa Suttanta, Digha, III, p. 95. 

^ Brihad Aranyaka Up., I. 4.11: EshatrSt paraip nSsti, tasmSd brahmanS);i 
kshatriyam adhasthat upi^ste rfijasUye ; rSjS paramataip gapchfati, 
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whether it be the prevailing collective will and good sense of the 
society or community, or the express will of the king or state. The 
essence of both is justice, or, as one might say, both are only means 
to an end, which is justice. It is desired that to be used as a means 
of human good and happiness as well as of progress, the king-made 
or state enforced law must always be subservient to the moral Sacred 
or Divine law. 

Buddha’s view concurs with that of the Upanishad teacher in so 
far as he, too, maintains that the socio moral order of men is the 
result of an evolutionary process of cosmic life. The difference 
between the two lies in the fact that in Buddha^s account of the 
process the notion of the operation of any arbitrary will, whether it 
be in the name of Brahman or God, is eliminated. With Buddha 
Dharma or moral law as the guiding principle of the socio-moral 
order is divine (brahmabhuta) only in so far as its end or underlying 
purpose is concerned. It is rather the collective experience, good 
sense and idea of expedience that guide and have guided the course 
of evolution of the socio moral order. ^ Buddha traces the origin of 
kingship or state in popular consent (mahajana-sammati)^ which 
is behind all forms of social contract. 

The common upshot of both the views, however, is that the Law 
is above the King, and not that the King is above the Law. The 
ideal of life or the ideal behaviour, conduct or action is, according to 
the Brahmanist view, one which is set forth by the best among the 
Brahmans who are the leaders of thought and the accredited teachers 
of men.^ According to the Buddhist view, the leaders of thought 
and the accredited teachers of men are the S'ramanas and the 
Brahmanas or the Brahmaijas and the S'ramcwaas,^ while the best or 
foremost of all,—the agra—is the Buddha.^ 

The perennial source of Dharma is either Brahmaveda as with the 
Brahmanist, or Dhammaveda or Atthaveda as with the Buddhist.^ 
Dharma is characterised in the Jatakas as ‘the good old rule’ 

^ AggaSna Snttanta, Digha, III. 

* Ibid, p. 98; mahajana-sammato ti MahSsammato; Of. UlQka Jataka, 
No. 270. 

* Taittirlya Up., I. 11. 8>4 : ye keohSsniaoh ohhreyarpeo brShmanah, ye tatra 
brShmai^Sb saipmarsinab* 

^ Digha, III, p. 06, 191 : Jataka, III, p. 812 : brShma^assa sama^assa. 

* SaippasSdaniya Snttanta, Digha, III, p. 98, 

* Majjhima, I, p, 87, 
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(charito purano,^ dhammo sanantano/-^ chirakalappavatto sabhavo,® 
poraniya pakati^), which is to say, the tradition of piety or duty, the 
traditional path of virtue. Thus Buddha speaks of the porana- 
Vajjidharama constituting the national tradition of the Vrijis of 
Vai^all, the rules of life backed by noble precedents, customs and 
usages.^ The Dharma enforced by raja^asana or the sovereign 
authority of the state is to promote the growth of men in such 
Dharma and not to hamper it. We can say that this is the common 
Indo-Aryan conception of Dharma from the point of view of 
Rajadharma with this difference, however, that in the Brahmanist 
line the tradition is to be adhered to more in the letter, the departure 
being allowed to take place only through legal fiction or ingenious 
interpretation of the texts, and in the Buddhist line the tradition is 
to be followed more in the spirit, it meaning that the path of virtue or 
that body of rules which accords with both the supposed original 
state of the purity of man^s nature, the instinctive prompting of 
unsophisticated human mind^’ and the ideal born of the supreme 
religious experience and profound meditation of the Enlightened 
Ones.^ 

W^h A^oka^ too, the Dharma from the point of vie^ of Raja¬ 
dharma is ^he good old ruje’ (porana pakiti), ‘that which is of long 
standing^ (dighavuse, M.R.E., Bra, Ye). There exists even a verbal 
correspondence between the two ideas, A^okan and Buddhist : 

/ (a) esa porana pakiti (M.R.E., Bra). 

\(b) esa te poraniya pakati (Jataka, VI, p. 151). 

Though in R.E. Ill A6oka lays equal stress on letter and spirit 
(hetuto cha vyamjanato cha), in S.R.E. I he takes his officers to task 

^ Jataka, V, p. 479 : satan cha dhammo charito purano. 

^ Ibid, y, p. 48S : esa dhammo sanantano ; Cf. Dhammapada verse 5. 

• Ibid, III, p. 212 ; porano dhammo chirakalappavatto sabhavo. 

• Ibid, VI, p. 151 : esa te poraniya pakati. 

® Digha, II, p. 74. See Buddha’s comment on porSna-Vaijidhamma in 
Sumangala-vilasini, ii, p. 619. 

• Jataka, IV, p. 101. 

' This is the whole trend of Buddha’s argument which runs through the 
AggaSSa Suttanta. 

Dhammo have pStur ahosi pubbe 1 

paohchhS adhammo udapSdi loke I 

iettho oha settho cha sanantano cha 1 

Jettho ’ti pure nibbattabhJtvena, settho ’ti por&i^iako, 

Cf* Book of Genesis in the Bible, 
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that they failed to catch the import of his instruction as far as it 
went (no cha papanatha avagamuke iyam athe). 

According to the Brahmanist and traditional definition, the raja 
(king, ruler) is one who pleases his subjects (prajan ranjayati, pakatiyo 
ranijayati). Buddha qualifies it by adding to it the saving clause— 
dhammena, meaning ‘righteously^ ‘judiciously*, ‘in accordance with 
the law of piety or duty^ : Dhammena pare ranjetiti raja,^ the verb 
ranjeti being paraphrased by sukheti plneti, ‘makes happy, pleases/ 
The force of dhammena is sought to be augmented and emphasized 
by the explanatory clause : dhammen’eva, no adhammena, ‘righteously 
indeed, not unrighteously*, which is to say, discriminately, and not 
indiscriminately. Thus the exercise of discretion on the part of the 
king is explicit in Buddha*s definition. Consistently with this, the 
righteous king emperor is expected to provide the lawful safety, cover 
and protection (dhammika rakkhavarana-gutti), depending on dharma, 
showing due respect to Dharma, venerating, reverencing and wor¬ 
shipping Dharma, honouring it in all humility, holding the banner 
of Dharma, raising the flag of Dharma, and acknowledging the 
authority of Dharma. Here safety (rakkha) means the safety, 
of oneself and that of others, and four are the means of safety, viz , 
moral fortitude (khanti), non-harming mental attitude (avihimsa), 
friendly heart (mettachittata), and compassion (anuddaya) • cover 
(avarana) means the means of preventing discomforts ; and guarding 
(guttij means guarding against the action of thieves and other enemies 
of men and the country.^ 

A6oka, lays down the same as the general principle of ad¬ 
ministration when he says (P,E. I) : “This is the rule, namely, that 
whicTi is called rearing by Dharma, providing by Dharma, making 
happy by Dharma, guarding by Dharma*^ (dhammena palana, 
dhammena vidhane, dhammena sukhiyana, dhammena goti). He 
desired that his descendants and successors would administer ^e 
law of piety by taking each his stand on Dharma and virtue : 

Dhammamhi sllamhi tistamto dharnmam anusasisamti (E.E. VI). 
This reminds us of Buddha's admonition in the Sutta-nipata, verse 
250 ; Dhamme thito ajjave maddave sato. 

“Standing on Dharma, being in moral rectitude and gentleness 
of spirit." 

^ Dlgha, HI. p. 98. Cf. MahabhSrata, XIII* 142'80 : pras^adhi pfitbivlip rSjan 
prajS dharmena pSlayan. 

^ ^amangala-villiBiDi, III, p. 8$0, 
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Anything approaching the above principle is the following maxim 
quoted in the Artha^astra (XIII. 5): 

Charitram akritam dharmyam kyitam chanyaib pravarttayet | y 

Pravartayen na chadharmyam kritam chanyair nivartayet ii 

‘'(The king in a newly-acquired territory) should allow those 
customs in vogue among others to prevail, though these are not 
observed (in his own country). He should not allow any unrighteous 
custom to prevail, and should stop it, though it is observed by others." 

The meaning of the saving clause 'by Dharma^ is not far to seek. 
The performances of animal sacrifices followed by sumptuous feasts 
and convivial gatherings (samaja, K.E. I), the chariot-processions held 
in honour of the gods (R.E. IV), the royal chase (magavya, R.E. VIII), 
and the like were the traditional means of entertaining the people. 
Accordin g ^Aelian, “Anoka's grandfather, Chandragupta, used^to 
hold annually a great festival for animal fights. There were butting 
contests between rams, wild bulls, elephants, and even rhinoceroses, 
and also races between chariots drawn by two oxen with a horse 
between them.^^ “It was by the twofold means, namely, the display 
of darpa (contests), nritya (dances), gita (songs) and vadita (instru¬ 
mental music), and the organization of utsava (festive occasions) and 
samaja (popular gatherings) that Kharavela sought to exhilarate the 
citizens of the Kalinga capital as the joy celebration of success in his 
first military campaign. Thus it is opined in the Ramayana : 
utsavan cha samaja^ cha vardhane rashtravardhanam. ‘The festivity 
and popular gathering increase the popularity of the state’^ 
The Artha^astra (I. 21), too, recommends the organization of yatra, 

samaja, utsava and pravahana..Kautilya in one passage (ib:d,II. 25) 

refers to utsava, samaja and yatra, where the drinking of wine was 
unrestricted for four days, and in another passage (ibid, XIII. 5) 
points out the conqueror's duty of conciliating the conquered people 
by respecting their national devotion to their country, their religion 
(de6a-devata), and their institutions, viz., their utsava, samaja 
and vihara/^^ 

The Great Epic (III. 207. 8-10) praises in no uncertain terms the 
pious deed and unrivalled fame of king Rantideva and his queen in 
daily killing in the royal kitchen two thousand cattle to feed the 
people with meat and that invariably during the period of chatur- 
masya. It extols the viharayatra as sarvakamaprada, ‘'fulfilling all 


^ See note on earnSja in Barua’s Insoriptions, ii, p. 224 f. 
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desires for enjoyment^* (XV. 1), and expressly declares going a hunt¬ 
ing to be proper, fitting (mrigaya uchita, ^obhana, III. 238. 6).^ 

These traditional means of pleasing the people are deprecated by 
Buddha. The most unfortunate feature of the contemporary social 
life regretted by Buddha is that even certain classes of the S'rama^as 
and the Brahmanas took delight in them.^ The animal sacrifices 
are undervalued, and the release of helpless creatures brought to the 
sacrificial ground for slaughter by the monarchs in obedience to the 
dictates of good conscience awakened in them by the Bodhisats 
among the recluses is extolled/^ The hunting expeditions of the 
monarchs are shown in several Jfitakas to have ended in granting the 
boon of ‘No fear^ (abhaya) to all antelopes, to all quadrupeds, to all 
bipeds (birds), to all acquatic beings (fishes).** 

A6oka in his very first edict, holds that no sacrifices should be 
performed by immolating living beings and no convivial gatherings 
held as he found many faults in them. He did not, however, condemn 
the popular gatherings wholesale, without discrimination. He did 
not omit to mention that there were certain gatherings calculated as 
good by him. Even with regard to such gatherings as were approved 
by him, e g., popular religious demonstrations by the display of 
celestial mansions, celestial elephants, and the fiery and other divine 
forms, he was of opinion that these were by far the less effective as 
means of promoting the growth of the people in piety than the two 
novel methods introduced and tried by him, viz , imparting instruc¬ 
tions in the law of piety or duty (dhammanusathini) and issuing the 
proclamations of piety (dhammasavanani). '' The pleasure excursions 
(viharayata) typified by hunting expedition (magavya) were replaced 
by the pilgrimage of piety (dhammayata (R-E. VIII). The rites of 
piety (dhamma-mamgala) came to be preferred to the divers popular 
rites (uchavacha marngala (R.E IX)that found sanction in secular 
Brahmanism.'^ __ _ 

^ Note on viharayata in ibid, ii, p. 301 f, 

* See the Sila sections in the Brahmajala Sutta, Digha, I, p. 4f. 

* Kntadanta Sntta, Bigha, I. 

^ e.g., Nigrodhamiga JStaka (No, 445) and Burn Jataka (No. 482). 

« B.E. IV, P.E. VII, M.B.E. 

* “The rites or ceremonies were those performed or observed at the time of 
illness, at the marriage of sons and daughters, at the birth of sons (better, children), 
or for the advent of offspring, and in setting out on a journey to a distant place. 
Especially the womenfolk are said to have performed many and diverse rites that 
were minor and meaningless.” Barna. Inscriptions, ii, p. 805. Of. Jataka, V, p. 880 ; 

AkankhamSnS puttaphalapi devatSya namassati I 
nakkhattSoi oha puohobhati utusaipvachohbarSni cha H 

^ G. P. Majamdar, Some Aspects of Indian Civilization, p. 297f. 
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As regards the general method of administration, A4oka advocates 
one fulfilling the ideal of the mean between two extreme courses of 
auctio n (majham patipadayema, S. E. E. I),^ namely, one in which is 
manifest the character of men determined by such immoral disposi¬ 
tions as malignity, irascibility, cruelty and oppressiveness (isya, 
asulopa, nithuliya, tulana ), and the other in which is manifest the 
character with non application, indolence and weariness for exertion 
(ana^ti, nlasiya, kilamatha ) as its traits. This middle method grew 
out of a changed ideol(fgy. Extremism in thought as well as the 
mode of life was the order of the day when Buddha started his career 
as a teacher of gods and men. As against such extremisms, he 
propounded his doctrine of the Middle Path ( majiha, majjhima 
patipada), which was not without its salutary effect on the course of 
the political thought of the country. In the case of a righteous ruler, 
the Jatakas recommend the middle method as the best method of 
government : anumajjhani samachare, “he should practise the felt 
meany The argument advanced in its support is that if too mild a 
method is followed, the ruler becomes disregarded, and if too rigorous 
a method is followed, he is apt to provoke hostility.^ 

Paribhato mudu hoti, atitikkho ti verava, 

etan cha ubhayana hatva anumajjhani samachare^. 

Though the term madhya is missed, Kautilya apparently advocates 
the same method and virtually in the same language in prose : 

Tikshnadando hi bhutanarn udvejamyab. Mfiduda^idab pari- 
bhuyate. Yatharhadandab pujyab'^. 

“Whoever imposes severe punishment becomes repulsive to the 
people, while he who awards mild punishment becomes contemp¬ 
tible. But whoever imposes punishment as deserved becomes 
respectable/^ 

The Artha^astra (I. 4) rightly refers to the earlier agreed opinion 
that “whoever is desirous of the progress of the world shall ever hold 
the sceptre raised (udyatada^da)-^' This is the opinion which is 
advocated in the Great Epic by Ka^ika Bharadvaja^ and Manuks 

^ JStaka, IV, p. 192. 

* Arthas^astra, 1. 4 ; MahabhSrata, XII. 66. 40*41. 

» Cf. Ibid XII. 140. 7-8 ; 

Nityam udyatadandab ayan nityaip vivyitapaurushah I 
aohohhidras'ohhidradars 1 oha pareBbsLip vivarSnugab II 
nityam udyatadandasya bhyis'am udvijate narab I 
tasmSt sarvSpi bhitSai dap^denaiva praa'Sdhayet H 
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Law-book, Though the acclaimed advanced political thinker of the 
eminence of Kautilya prefers a method which is verbally the same 
as that in the Jatakas ai^d the edicts of A 6 oka, its underlying spirit is 
different, it being that of ‘paying in the same coin by way of award¬ 
ing rewards or punishments’ ( upaknrapakarayor drishtapratlkarl). 
Befem ng to the atavis, A 6 oka, on the contrary, expresses himself 
thus : “Even he who today does mischief is considered pardonable 
by the Beloved of the gods, whom he can pardon^ ( R. E. XIII )• 
^nTJtBTer’^words, Kautilya^s method leans to<he policy of Tit for Tat,^ 
while A 6 oka^s middle method inclines more towards tolerating or 
forgiving the miscreants as long as their actions do not exceed the 
limits of patience ( R.E. XIII, S.R.E. II ). 

^^The difference in the underlying spirit between the two middle 
(methods is more manifest in the two forms of conquest by Dharma, 
one advocated in the Great Epic and the Artha^astra, and the other 
)by Buddha and Asoka. 

The Great Epic ( XI. 68 38-39 ) distinguishes between Dharma- 
vijaya and Asuravijaya, while the Artha^astra ( XII. 1 ) distinguishes 
between the three types of conquerors, viz, Dharmavijayl (just 
conqueror), Lobhavijay! {greedy conqueror), and Asuravijayl ( demon-^ 
like conqueror). “The first is satisfied with mere obeisance on the part 
of the weaker king who seeks his protection ; the second is satisfied 
with what he can safely gain in land or money 5 and the third 
satisfies himself not merely by seizing the land, treasure, sons and 
wives of the conquered but by taking the life of the latter as wefl.^ 
This is the very idea of Dharmavijaya which is behind Kalidasa's 
account of Raghu's digvijaya ( Raghuvarnsa, IV ). The Dharmavijaya 
on the part of Raghu consisted ‘in depriyi^ng a defeated or weaker 
king of his glory but not of his territory' ( 6 riyam jahara na tu 
medinim). “This is well exemplified by Raghu’s traditional treatment 
of his rival, the lord of the Mahendra Mountain, made captive and 
then released, the capture and liberation of the Deccan rulers by 
Samudragupta, and the subduing of the Rathikas and Bhojakas 
(of the ^Vidyadhara countries ) and the Magadhan king Bahasatimita 
( Brihaspatimitra) by Kharavela. When some of the S'aka rulers 
and generals posed sometimes as Dharmavijayl (J, A. S. B., 1923, 


^ Of. BSjovSda JStaka, No. 151, where the method of the king of Kos'ala is 
stated to be : dalharp dalhassa khipati, mudussa mudnoS mndutp, Cf. MahShhA- 
rata, XV* 140. 65 S tIkshiiakSle bhavet tlkshj^alj, mridukSle mridur bhavet. 
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p. 343, Eaychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 433 ), presumably they acted on this 
very principle of Dharmavijaya.^ 

I cannot but maintain, as against the opinion of Mr. T. N. Eama- 
chandran, that this is different in its fundamental character from the 
Dharmavijaya of Buddha and A6oka. The Epic or Kautilian 
Dharmavijaya is just the best form of what A4oka calls Sarasaka or 
Sayaka Vijaya, i.e., armed conquest, the necessity or possibility of 
which is not denied by him (E.E. XIII). The essential feature of the 
Epic Dharmavijaya is brought out by A4oka himself when he says 
that even where it is a necessity, forbearance and light reprisal should 
be preferred ( khamti cha lahudamdata cha lochetu ). 

With Buddha the Dharmavijaya is a fuller form of conquest by 
Dharma (abhivijaya) achieved over an extensive empire by a king 
overlord without the infliction of any punishment, without the use 
of any weapon ( imam pathavim sagara-pariyantarn adandena 
asatthena dhammena abhivijiya).^ According to Buddhaghosa, here 
‘the infliction of punishment^ may mean the imposition of fines, the 
issuing of orders for massacre, as well as the use of the armed forces, 
and ‘weapon^ means all weapons for torturing others. The Pali 
scholiast explains the phrase, dhammena abhivijiya, as meaning 
achieving a fuller form of conquest by making it a point not to take 
the life of a king who comes as desired by the rival king, and following 
such other principles of action. 

. It is evident from Buddha’s account of the position of the 
Chakkavatti-monarch that he seeks to achieve such a fuller measure 
of the conquest by Dharma not out of the consciousness of his 
weakness but out of that of his irresistible strength in army, wealth 
and territorial solidarity^. Buddhaghosa has not fully brought out 
the significance of this form of conquest as described in the 
Chakkavatti-sihanada Suttanta. This may be realized from the 
A4okan definition of Dharmavijaya according to which it consists 
negatively in not thinking of a new territorial conquest through a war 
of aggression entailing untold miseries and endangering the cause of 
culture (E.E. XIII), and positively in assuring the neighbouring 
states of the king emperor's good will and desire to respect the laws 


^ This agrees with the principle inculcated in ,the Dhamma Jataka, No, 457 ; 
khantibalo yuddhabalaip vijetv&. 

* Digha, III, p. 69. 

• Ibid, III, p. 69. 
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of territorial integrity (S.E.E. II) besides winning their affection and 
earning their gratittide through philanthropic and cultural missions^ 
(R.E. II, E.E. XIII). 

/ The ideal feeling relation between the ruler and the ruled is 
Jlesired by A6oka to be one that subsists betweer^^e joving parent 
-and the loving children. The ruler is to inspire this confidence 
in the ruled that he is to them like a solicitous parent keenly 
interested in their welfare and eager to connect them with good and 
happiness. The ruled are to assure the ruler that they are to him 
like his children. Thus the parental feeling or attitude on one side 
is expected to be reciprocated by the filial feeling or attitude on the 
other (S.E.E. II). This is the best conceivable feeling relation which 
is expressible in terms of domestic relationship. The analogy is not, 
however, to be pressed too far, nor is it to be inferred from this that 
the A6okan, and, for the matter of that, the ideal Indian government 
i^ a parental form of government, founded and run entirely on 
a domestic model. 

In the Great Epic, the Artha^astra, the Buddhacharita, and other 
Indian works just the ruler^s side is emphasized when it is enjoined 
that the king should look at, be solicitous about the welfare of, or do 
favour to his subjects precisely as he would do in the case of his own 
progeny.2 A4oka. too, lays stress on this side only when he states 
his own position in the words : ‘^All men are like unto my progeny^^ : 
sava* munisa paja mama (S.E.E. I). But he goes a step further when 
he claims that he cherished the same parental feeling also towards the 
people of the neighbouring states (S.E.E. II). 

The scriptural authority for the idea of the mutual feeling relation 
between the ruler and the ruled is the Mahasutasoma Jataka. The 
verbal agreement between the two statements will at once indicate 
the fountain-head of A6oka^s ideal ; 

(a) Yatha pita athava pi mata 
anukampaka atthakama pajanam, 
evam eva no hotu ayaS cha raja, 
mayam pi hessama tath^eva putta. 

(Jataka, V, p. 604), 

(b) Atha pita hevain ne laja ti. Ath(a) atanarp 
anukarppati hevaip apheni anukainpati. Atha paja 
hevaip maye lajine ( S.E.E. II). 

1 IbidTill, p. 62 f. 

* Mahabbarata, XII. 28. 61, XII. 68. 29 : Arthae'astra, II. 1, I^p 8 , Buddha- 
obarita, ii. 86, 
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The supreme importance of the position of a king or king over- 
lord in worldly life is recognized by all alike in India. In the authori¬ 
tative verses cited in the Artha^astra, (III. 1), the king is represented 
as the founder and upholder of a socio-moral order (raja dharma- 
pravartakab ). According to Buddha, just as a Buddha is the founder 
of a religious order and propounder of a system of faith and thought, 
so a righteous universal monarch is the founder of a socio-moral 
order and propounder of a system of piety and duty.^ In the Jaina 
Agama, too, the Chakravartins are regarded as worldly counterparts 
of the Tlrthankaras.2 The Nijjhatti and the Dhammaniyama may 
be shown to have occupied the same place in A^oka^s rajadharma as 
the Dhamma ( Doctrine as in the Sutta Pitaka ) and the Vinaya (Dis¬ 
cipline as in the Vinaya Pitaka) in Buddha^s 6asana or system of faith 
and thought. In the opinion of the Brahmanical thinkers, however, 
the king is expected to be the founder and upholder of only that kind 
of socio-moral order which is based upon the gradational system of 
varna^rama-dharma,—of four hereditary social grades and four stages 
of effort^, while in Buddha’s ideal scheme the hereditary basis of 
the four social grades^ and the graduated system of self-training 
( krama^iksha ) except on the ground of expedience"' are denied. 
Though the population is broadly divided into Brahmans and Ibhyas 
( general body of householders ) in A^oka^s rajadharma (B.E.V) as 
well as in Buddha^s social scheme, there is nothing in the edicts to 
indicate that A^oka intended to be the upholder of the Brahmanical 
system as such. In accordance with the ideal set up by Buddha the 
righteous king overlord is responsible not only for giving the people a 
good rule making for their welfare and happiness, both here and 
hereafter, but also for their sound moral and religious education. 
Thus his part as an anu6asaka implies the double function of an 
efficient ruler and a sound educator of mankind, which A6oka tried 
to discharge to the best of his capacity. 

According to the Brahmanical thinkers, the tried policies of 
government consist in conciliating ( sama ), bribing ( dana ),-creating 


^ Digha, III, p. 149 : vatteti chakkaip. 

* AupapStika Sutra, Seo. 55 : arahanta>ohakkayatti. 

’ Arthas'Sstra, III. 1 : 

Chaturvarpas'ramasySya lokasySohSrarakshanat 1 
naaV^taip sarvadharmS^aip rajS dharmapravartakah 8 

^ VSsettba Satta in the Sutta-nipSta, v. 1156. 
Ga^aka-Moggallana Sutta. Majjhima, III. 1* 
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dissension ( bheda ), and employing force ( daijda )*' In Buddha's 
terminology, these go by the name of four sangahas or sangahavatthus 
and consist in offering presents and timely help (dana), exchanging 
the greetings of courtesy (peyyavajja), doing good (atthachariya),<ind 
fellow-feeling (samanattata). • The wily art of creating dissension and 
division, and all forms of diplomacy and duplicity are condemned. 
In the former, there is the utter lack of sincerity ; in the latter, the 
tone is of sincerity. In the former, the four policies are vitiated by 
the diplomatic motive of self-aggrandisement^ ; in the latter, the 
four sangrahas are intended to win the heart and to earn the gra¬ 
titude of all. It is more the idea of four sangrahas which guided 
46oka whose ambition was to win the affection of all men ( panayarn 
gachhema su munisanam, S,R.E. I), not to care for any other glory or 
fame than that the people should be inclined to learn the ideal of 
piety or duty and to be trained therein (R.E.X), and to depute those 
officers to deal with the people who are not harsh in their language, 
not fierce in their nature but are of winsome cordiality (e akhakhase 
acharnde sakhinalambhe, S.R.E.I)^. 

With A^oka pasainda is not a term of contempt ^ it denotes a 
religious order, sect or denomination. Its phonetic development out 
of the Sk. parshada is traceable through its Shahbazgarhi variant 
prashanida. By the expression, save pasamda, he referred to all 
religious orders, sects, denominations or schools of thought in India 
of his time. He broadly divided them into persons following the 
two modes of life, the pravrajitas and the gyihasthas, the former 
renouncing the household life and the latter keeping to it (R.E. XII). 
The pravrajitas are broadly distinguished as the Brahmanas and the 
Sramanas, or as the Sramanas and the Brahmanas. The grihasthas 
figure in his edicts as the lay adherents and supporters of the different 
sects and schools ( nikayas ) of the pravrajitas ( R.E. XIII). Though 
ipso facto the gyihasthas themselves were divided into different groups 
of devotees or worshippers of popular deities, the fact cannot be 
directly inferred from the edicts. Among the pravrajitas, the typical 
names mentioned are the Brahmans, the Ajlvikas, the Nirgranthas 
( Jainas ) and the Saipghasthas ( Buddhists ). The Buddhists are 
distinguished as monks and nuns, and upasakas and upasikas 


1 Digha, IIJ, pp. 192, 292. 

Ibid, III, p, 172 f, 

* ArthasaBtra, III, 9 ioll. 

^ Of. Jataka, III, p* 262 : sangShako sakhilo sa^bavaoho. 
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(Bhabru). The same kind of distinction holds good also in the case 
of other orders of the pravrajitas. It is evident from this that women 
were till then allowed to renounce worldly life and to join the orders 
of the pravrajitas. The Brahmans represented numerous orders of 
the pravrajitas as well as Brahman householders in the service of the 
state and of the society at large ( Ye ^ R. E. V ). 

A^oka desired that all the sects should dwell everywhere in his 
dominion£^ ( R.E. YU ). He insisted on putting jap seemly behaviour 
( sampatipati) and giving alms and making gifts ( danas ) to the 
Brahmanas and the S'ramanas, particularly on ^ personally waiting 
upon them ( atana pachupagamane, P. E. VI). He knew them to 
be the persons in whom were well established the principles of piety 
or duty, such principles as respectful attention to high personages, 
respectful attention to parents, respectful attention to preceptors 
and teachers, and seemly behaviour to friends, associates, comrades 
and relations as well as to slaves and servants, besides strong devotion 
( dadhabhatita, R.E. XIII He knew them to be the custodians of 
higher forms of culture and civilization as well as the disseminators of 
learning and culture in all parts of the country and outside (R.E. 
XIII). If they were affected and distressed, the cause of man^s 
progress in culture and civilization would greatly suffer. Accordingly 
he'^completely changed his mind and launched upon a new career 
of cultural conquest throughout his empire and throughout the world 
with the Brahmanas and S'rarnanas as the brave soldiers of the Aryan 
faith, and appointed a special class of imperial officers, the Dharma- 
mahaniatras^ to look after them while they were carrying on their 
noble missions (E. E. V). He liberally helped them with alms and 
gifts and honoured them in various ways. He tried to persuade them 
to co-operate with one another for their healthy growth in knowledge 
and matters essential so that they might be better equipped for the 
great work before them ( R.E. XII). He dedicated four beautiful 
cave-dwellings to the Ajlvikas in the Khalatika hills. As regards the 
Buddhist Samgha, he sought to prevent division among its members, 
even by promulgating a penal ordinance ( Schism Pillar ). For the 
guidance of the Buddhists who were his co-religionists he selected 
seven texts out of the growing corpus of Buddha^s Words and 
commended them fpr their constant study and meditation (Bhabru). 

The information furnished by Megasthenes and other Classical 
writers about the philosophers or wise men of India of the 4th 
century B. G. is, in both detail and substance, the same as that which 
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may be gathered from the inscriptions of A^oka and the Pali Nikayas 
and Jatakas. The philosophers are broadly distinguished as the 
Brachmanes (Brahmanas) and the Sarmanes (Sramanas), or as the 
Sarmanes and the Brachmanes. The Brachmanes are described as 
the wise men whose lives were regulated by the rules prescribed in 
the Grihya Sutras, and as those persons who spent the first period of 
their lives as brahmacharis or resident pupils in the schools of 
different teachers and the second period as gvihasthas or married 
householders. Their graduated system of training, ideal of simple 
living and high thinking, marrying many wives, reluctance to com¬ 
municate their knowledge of philosophy even to their wives, and 
wrapping up their doctrines about immortality and future judgement, 
and kindred topics, in allegories, after the manner of Plato and the 
like are noticed. It is rightly observed by Megasthenes that their 
ideas about physical phenomena were very crude, for they were better 
in their actions thap in their reasonings, inasmuch as their belief 
was in great measure based upon fables. ^ 

The Sarmanes are distinguished as Ae Hylobioi who live in the 
woods, the Hylobioi who are the physicians, those who practise hard 
penances, and those who are diviners and sorcerers, adepts in funeral 
rites, and who go about begging both in villages and towns. 
Megasthenes mentions that there were religious women who pursued 
philosophy with some of the Hylobioi. Clemens likens the Hylobioi 
to .the Enkratetai (Anchorites) among the Greeks, and distinguishes, 
as held by Colebrooke, the followers of Boutta (Buddha) from the 
general body of the Hylobioi^. 

Pseudo Origen speaks of a sect of philosophers among the 
Brachmanes par excellence who abstained from animal food and all 
victuals cooked by fire, went about naked, and lived on the banks of 
the river Tagabena ( Tungabepa, Tungabhadra"). With them God 
was light, the Word (Logos), and the body the outermost covering 
of the soul. The leader of one such sect in Alexander's time was 
Mandanis (Mapdana ? ), a Dandamis ( Dapdin ? ), one of whose un¬ 
worthy disciples was Sphines (A^vin ?) whom the Greeks called 
Kalanos probably for the reason that he greeted a person by uttering 
the auspicious word kalyapam.^ This sect of the Gymnosophists, 
if not precisely a sect of the Ajlvikas, was at least a sect of the 
Achelakas or Avadhntas closely allied to the Ajlvikas. 

^ McCrindle, Anoient India, p. 98 f. 

* Ibid, p. 106. 
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Though the Nirgranthas or Jainas are not expressly mentioned,' 
their inclusion among the Indian Hylobioi is evident from the 
reference to the ascetic practice of remaining ‘for a whole day 
motionless in one fixed attitude’,^ say in the posture of one called 
ubbhatthika in Pali.- 

Eegarding the collective body of the philosophers in India 
Diodorus accurately observes that they were in point of number a 
minority, but in point of dignity predominant over all. They, being 
exempted from all public duties, were neither the masters nor the 
servants of others. They were, however, engaged by private persons 
to offer the sacrifices due in lifetime, and to celebrate the obsequies of 
the dead, for they were believed to be the most dear to the gods (Pali 
devatanampiyo), and to be the most conversant with matters relating 
to Hades (unseen world). In requital of such services they received 
valuable gifts and privileges, while to the people at large they rendered 
great service. When the people gathered together at the beginning 
of the year, they forewarned them about droughts and wet weather, 
propitious winds, health and disease, and other useful topics, so that 
they and their ruler might make adequate provision against a coming 
deficiency.^ 

Nowhere in a Brahmanical work, whether it be the Great Epic or 
the Ramayapa, the Artha^astra or any of the Law-books, is recogniz¬ 
ed a religieux other than one who is a Brahman by birth and 
qualities and a Brahmanist by religious conviction and ideal of life, 
who, in spite of his being an anchorite or ascetic renouncing every¬ 
thing of the world (sainnyasin, parivrajaka, yati or bhikshu), is 
expected to be the upholder of the Vedic system sanctifying the 
socio-moral order based upon the scheme of four castes and four 
stages of effort (varnasrama-dharma). The attitude of the Artha^fistra 
towards the Snkyas (Buddhists), the Ajivak^s, and such like ‘runways^ 
is naively hostile, and the language in which it introduces them, oppro* 
brious. They are indiscriminately stigmatized as Vrishala ( S'udra ) 
pravrajitas.^ The rule it prescribes (II. 1) is to the effect that "when, 
without making provision for the maintenance of his wife and sons, 
any person embracing asceticism, he shall be punished with the first 
amercement j likewise any person who converts a woman to asce- 

1 Ibid, p. 102. 

* Majjhima, I, p. 92. 

• MoOrindle, Ancient India, p. 88 f, 

Arthas'astra, III. 20. C£. BSrhaspatya SStram, II. 5-85,111, 810, 81"60, 60-61. 
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ticism^' may be taken also to go against their interests. In the 
Eamaya^a, may be in an interpolated verse, Buddha is bluntly 
maligned as having been a thief and an atheist (chorab nastikab). 
The Brahman Parivrajakas like Markap^eya (Pali Maga^(Jiya)^ took 
Buddha to be a bhunaha, bhunaha (bhranahan, foetus killer)^ 
obviously for the reason that his opinion went against household 
life.3 If at the time of a sacrifice any S'ramana was sighted, 
the Brahman performer of the sacrifice felt sore offended and 
tauntingly remarked, saying, “Here comes the shaveling, the 
S'ramana, the Vrishala In some of the Gyihya Sutras, the pre¬ 
judice against the S'ramanas is sought to be made deep-rooted by 
giving a religious sanction to the superstitious belief that the sight 
of a S'ramana in a dream portended evil. 

John Caird is rudely shocked by the utter inconsistency between 
*A11 is Brahman^ doctri ne of the Ear ly Vedan ta panth eisn^and the 
grossest monstrocities of the Brahman-sanctioned polytheism. 
Here he was anticipated by Buddha, in one point at least, namely, 
that the boasting nature and fury of a Brahman was wholly 
inconsistent with his acclaimed proficiency in Vedanta and advance 
in religious life. The only redeeming feature of the Artha^astra polity 
is that in Bk. Ill, Ch. 16, it ordains that the orthodox ascetics 
(a6raminab) and the heretics (pashandas) ‘shall, without disturbing 
each other, reside in a large area^ (mahatyavaka6e *'vaseyuh), the new¬ 
comer being ‘provided with the space occupied by an old resident’, 
and that whether hermits of the Vanaprastha order, or the Yatis and 
Brahmacharins of the orthodox orders, or the heretics, may when 
found to be delinquents, in the name of the ruler, perform penances, 
offer oblations to gods, observe fasts, and the like in lieu of the pay¬ 
ment of fines imposed, while in cases of defamation, theft, assault and 


^ Majjhima, II, p. 501. I prefer this spelling in Siamese text to MSgandiya 
in P.T.S. text. 

* The word bhuna (8k. bhruna) always stands for foetus. If it means in some 
contexts for a learned Brahman (Monier Williams, Sanskrit English Diet.) or a 
leading rishi (Jataks, V, p. 266), it does so only figuratively, it primarily signifying 
Hirapyagarbha, an epithet of Brahma or Brahman. 

• In the Majjhima context, the word bhfinaha or bhClnahQ does not mean a 
learned BrShman or leading Brahmarshi. See, for reasons for calling Buddha a 
bhtInahS, Malalasekera. Diet, of Pali Proper Names, ii, p« 595 ) E. J. Thomas, the 
Life of Buddha, p. 115. I take it to be the same word as Stmahan in Is'a Up« 
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abduction of women they shall be compelled to undergo the usual 
punishment, the guiding principle for the ruler being that he shall 
forbid under penalty imposed by law the wilful or improper conduct 
among the runaways^ : pravrajjasu yathacharan raja dandena 
varayet. ^ 

The authoritative maxim in the Artha6astra (IV. 3) also desires 
that the king should honour the Siddhatapasas, making them to 
dwell in his kingdom. But this is not to be mistaken for A^oka^s 
desire to see all sects dwell everywhere in his domain (raja sarvata 
ichhati save pasamda vaseyu, E.E. VII), in spite of their verbal 
agreement. The former keeps in view only those hermits or ascetics 
who are experts in magical arts and endowed with supernatural 
powers and may be employed to ward off providential visitations. 

Totally different is the attitude of Buddha*towards the S'ramanas 
and the Brahmanas. In his terminology, the religieux who is a 
Brahmana is at the same time a S'ramana, and vice versa.^ As 
S'ramana the bhikshu stills his nature by getting rid of sins 
(samitapapo ti samano), and as Brahmana he washes away his sins 
(vahitapapo ti brahmano). The religious status of a person is sought 
to be determined by the state of purity and all-round spiritual 
advancement, and not by birth or family or any outward sign 
(na jatahi, na gottena, na jachcha).^ The persons of all social grades 
are entitled alike to this status provided that they stand the test of 
saintship.^ The Sangha or Gana (the latter as in the case of the 
Jainas) is a common brotherhood or sisterhood of all persons who 
have come away from the world to live and work together in the 
pursuit of a common ideal of life irrespective of caste or family. 
Thus the value is set upon man as man, and not upon man in relation 
to any accidents of birth or social life. 

A difference existed nevertheless between the S'ramanas and the 
Brahmanas as such, and it is freely recognized in the early literature 
of the Jainas and Buddhists, Mahavlra generally passed as Samana 


^ Arthas'astra, IV. 8 : 

MSyayogavidas tasmad vishaye eiddhtSpasah I 
vaseyub pQjitS rajna daivapat-pratikSri^ah I 

^ Dhammapada, verse 142 : so brShmano, so samano, sa bhikkhu. 
• Ibid, verse 898. 

^ Agga£K^a guttapta) Digha, III, p. 95 f, 
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Mahavira, and Buddha as Samana Gotama. The Wandering ascetics 
who were born in Brahman families and ^belonged to the religious 
orders to which admission was restricted to persons of the Brahman 
caste are bodily distinguished as Brahmana Parivrajakas^ from the 
rest who are called S'ramana pravrajitas.- According to the Sutta- 
nipata Commentary, the Brahmans stigmatized the S'ramanas as 
Vfishalas, not because they were all Vyishalas by caste but because 
they freely admitted even the Vrishalas or K'udras into their orders 
and interdined with them.^"^ Among the pravrajitas or ‘runaways’, 
the Tapasas or hermits formed a class by themselves. All of them 
belonged to the Vanaprastha order, and were mostly twice-borns 
or persons of the three upper social grades, there having been rarely 
any Tapasa from among the S'adras, touchable or untouchable.^ In 
the early literature of the Jainas and Buddhists, precisely as in the 
inscriptions of A^oka, the pravrajitas are broadly represented by the 
S'ramanas and the Brahmanas. They were the objects of love 
as well as veneration to the people (manussanam piya ch^ eva garuka).*"’ 
They were the accredited teachers of religion and ethics (ovada- 
dayaka) to them. In a territory from which they were driven out, the 
people are shown to have become morally degraded and impious. 
It is, therefore, repeatedly insisted that a righteous ruler aspiring 
to be a universal monarch owes a primary duty to them,^ which 
consists not only in entertaining them with food and drink, clothing 
and shelter, but also in paying due homage to them, properly 
observing the rules of continence on the sabbath days, and waiting 
upon them for the cultivation of wisdom through instructions and 
discussions.^ 


^ Aupapatika Sutra. Sec. 76 : attha mahana-parivvaya ; Digha, III, p. 180 : 
sambahula brahmana-paribbajaka, 

* Ibid, Sec. 75 : pavvaiya samana ; Digha, III, p. 130 : samana Sakyaputtiya, 

• Paramattbajotika, II, Vo). 1, p. 175. 

^ For the distinction between the touchable and the untouchable among the 
S'Udras, see Panini, ii. 4. 10 ; B, C. Law, India As described, p, 141. 

* Jataka, VI. p. 

• Ibid, III, p. 804 f. The refereoce is kindly supplied by S. N. Mitra. 

^ Digha, III, p. 61. 


* Jataka. VI, p. 296 ; 

Tappeyya annapanena sada samana-brahmane, 
dhammakamo sutadharo bhaveyya paripuchebhake 
sakkachoha payirupaseyya silavante babussute. 

Cf. Digba, III, p. 191, 
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The legal authority of the king or state to inflict punishments on 
the priests and 'runaways^ if they were found guilty of criminal 
offences of any kind or to take drastic measures against the 
recurrences of mischievous and irreligious actions on their part has 
nowhere been questioned either in the Artha^astra or in Buddhist 
literature. On the other hand, there are clear prescriptions^ and 
positive evidences- to establish the existence of such an authority. 
The promulgation of a penal ordinance by Aiaoka for the suppression 
of schisms in the Buddhist Order or even in a particular community 
of Buddhist monks and nuns may be shown to have its precedents 
in the past action of the kings of Northern India.^ The measure 
adopted by A4oka is preserved in the Theravfida tradition with a note 
of approval'and without any adverse comment.^ It Was, moreover, 
in accordance with both the Vinaya rule^ and the early Buddhist 
religious sentiment.'' As the Pali legend suggests, the king exercised 


^ Arthas^aKtra, IV. 8 I 

Brahtnanani papakarmanarn uddhusbyankakritavranara 

kuryan nirvishayam raja vasayed akareshii vil. 

Ibid, III. 16 : 

Pravrajyasu yathacharan raja dandena 'varayet. 

Cf. Divyilvadana, p, 165 : 

Yasyayam idpis'o dharmah purastal lambate das'il 

tasya vai s'ravanau raja kshuraprenava ki*intatu. 

* Jiitaka, III, p, 804 : “Ime diva samanavesena cbaritva rattiin anacbarapi 
karonti’’ ti pabbajitanarn kujjbitva...,..*‘mayham vijite sabbe pabbajita palayantu, 
diHbadit^hanam n’eva rajanaip karissanti bberim cbarapesi. 

* 8. N. Mitra kindly draws my attention to tbe Dbammapada Commentary, 
III, p. 54, in which we are told that although Buddha was then alive, the bhikshus 
appealed successively to Anathapindika and Vis'akba, and lastly to king Prasenajit 
to drive out a bhikshu associated with a woman from his kingdom (tumhakam 
vijita niharatha), and the king coming to the vihara, surrounded it with his men. 

* Mahavauisa, V. 270-281 ; Samantapasadika, I, p. 61 I “Na ime 
bhikkhO, aSiiatitthiya ime” ti iiatva tesam setakani vatthani datva upapablajesi. 
The Dipavamsa word is nasesi. Cf. Kathavatthu Commentary, p. 3. 

* The rule cited by Mookerji (Asoka, p. 198) from the Mahavagga (I. 60. 67, 69) 
prescribes nSsana (“which is definitive and permanent expulsion from the Sangba”) 
as the extreme penalty for tbe schism caused by a monk or nun : 

Sanghabhedako anupasampanno na upasampadetabbo, 
upasampanno niisetabbo ti. 

* Cf. Theragatha, verse 978 : 

odatakaip arahati, kasavam kirp karissati ? 

Ibid, Verse 976 : 

titthiyanaip dhajaipTteohi dbaressanty-avadatakarn, 
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this authority with the consent of the leading men of the Sangha.^ 
“The Buddhist law/^ as Mookerji observes (Asoka, p. 199), “has its 
counterpart in the Brahmanical law, according to which mischief- 
makers who tried to create or foment dissensions in the village 
communities and assemblies were punished by banishment/^ 

Buddha enjoins it as a noble duty oh the part of a righteous king- 
emperor (ariyam chakkavatti-vattam) and he should ask the virtuous 
S'ramanas and Brahmanas, approaching them from time to time— 
what is wholesome, what is unwholesome, what is blameworthy, 
what is blameless, what is cultivable, what is not cultivable, what is 
that which being done, makes for harm and suffering for a long time, 
and what is that which being done, makes for good and happiness 
for a lang time.- 

A4oka describes the S'ramanas and the Brahmanas as suvihita or 
‘well-established ones' (E.E. XIII), by which he meant the accredited 
religious teachers in whom the desired principles of piety or duty 
were established (yesu vihita). The Hathigumpha inscription speaks 
of ‘the honoured recluses who are well-established' (sakata-samana- 
suvihitanam), while the Theragatha (verse 75) praises visiting the 
well-established saints as a meritorious deed (sadhu suvihitanani 
dassanam). 

With A^oka the^supreme duty was doing good to the whole world, 
and there was no^greatjer dutj jt j 

/Katavyamate hi me sarvalokahitam j 

pasti hi karnmatararn sarvalokahitatpa. (E.E. VI). 

I To the same effect and virtually in the same language the Raja- 
dharma Section of the Great Epic enjoins : 

(a) hitartharn sarvalokasya (Mbh., XII. 36. 26) • 

(b) sarvalokahite ratah (ibid, XII, 67. 5) j 

(c) sarvalokahitam dharmam kshatriyeshu pratishthitam 

(ibid, XII. 63. 5). 

The authoritative dictum quoted in the Artha6astra, I. 2, 
respresents the ideal ruler as ope who is devoted to the good of all 
d}eings : sarvabhutahite ratah. . 


^ Baraa, IneoriptiouB, ii, p. 882. 
* Dighft, III, p. 61. 
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The MahamorA Jataka speaks of the righteous king-emperor as 
a ruler who grants the boon of ‘No fear^ to all beings : abhayam cha 
yo sabbabhutesu deti.^ 

It is said of Buddha, the religious counterpart of the righteous 
king-emperor, that he was brought forth by Maya for the good of 
the many : bahunarn vata atthaya.^ Gotama the Eecluse might 
be praised by the outsiders as the well-wisher of all living beings : 
sabbp-panabhata-hitanukampi. ^ 

‘The whole world^ is rather a va^ue term. By this the Maha- 
mangala Jataka understands the world of the devas, the pityis, the 
reptiles, and the rest of beings.^ The beings may be conveniently 
distinguished as suprahuman, human and infrahuman. The supra- 
human world is svarga (saga, svaga, M.R.E.)—heaven, the hnman 
world is prithivi (puthavi, E.E. V, Dh)—earth, and the infrahuman 
world is apaya (S.E.E.)—hell. The heaven is the grand world (vipule 
svage, M.E E.) in the sense that there one can obtain and enjoy 
grand results (mahaphale, S.E.E. I), or to use Buddha^s phraseology, 
unbounded joy and happiness (vipulani sukham).^ The infernal 
world is a terrible state of woe (mahapaye, S.E.E. I),—of apaya- 
duggati vinipata in Buddha^s words. In Buddha^s terminology, the 
devas were either the gods by birth (upapatti-deva), such as Indra, 
Varuna, Agni, the Lokapalas, the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
or the gods by purity (visuddhi-deva), such as the STamanas and the 
Brahmanas held in high esteem as the accredited religious teachers, 
or the gods by courtesy and popular consent (sammuti-deva), such as 
the kings and princes. The infrahuman world included also the 
whole of the animal kingdom (Pali tirachchhanagata paiia),—the 
world of bipeds, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and the rest (P.E. II, 
P.E. V). This is comprehended by Buddha’s expression miga- 
pakkhL The earth consists narrowly of the domain proper of a ruler, 
the vassal states, and the bordering territories of allies, enemies or 
strangers (E.E. II, E.E. V, E.E. XIII, S.E.E. II, M.E.E.). The 
Eajadharma of A6oka, precisely like the Eajadharma of the Great 
Epic and the Artha6astra and the Eaja-chakravarti-Dharma of the 
Nikayas and the Jatakas, is intended to secure and promote 


^ Jataka, IV, p. 338 ; of. Jataka, IV, p. 76 : yo sabbalokassa nivatavutti. 
^ TherIgStha, verse 192. 

• Digha, I, p. 4* 

* Jataka', IV, p. 75. 
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man^s interests here in the present world and hereafter in the 
other world. 

The expression ‘doing good to the whole world^ had a positive 
meaning for Atoka. By this he meant Jihat he should make all 
energetic efforts to toe that ‘all were free from the innate proneness 
to sins (sakale apaparisrave asa, K. E. X), that *all men were actively 
joined with all good and happiness, both of this world and of the 
next* (savena hitasukhena hidalokika palalokikena yujevu ti, S E.E. I), 
that ^the people might sufficiently grow with the growth in piety 
and sense of duty^ (jane anulupaya dhammavadhiyri vadheya\ 
P.E. VII), that, ‘they might elevate themselves^ (abhyuinnamisati, 
P.E. VII). With Atoka parisrava is just another word for apuna, 
meaning ‘ demerit/ In MahaviiVs phraseology the two concepts of 
parissava (parisrava, spring of sin) and fisava (asrava, influx of sin) 
and their opposites go together,while in Buddha^s terminology 
parissaya (paritoaya) stands for lurking danger, the internal spring 
of impiety and the unwholesome'^, Atoka employs the word va(Jhi 
(widdhi, increase, growth, promotion) as the opposite of hini (hani, 
decrease, decay)*^ the word dharmahani^ occurring in the Bhagavad- 
gita'*. Buddha employs antithetically two verbal forms, abbhunna- 
meyyam (should elevate, uplift) and na apanameyyam (should not 
lower, degrade) 

• The secret of success in this matter lies, according to Atoka, in 
readiness to action and prompt dispatch of state business : .tasa cha 
pana iyam male urbane cha athasamtilana cha (B. E. VI). Atoka 
says that he had no satiety (nasti hi me toso) in respect of readiness 
to action and prompt dispatch of state ^usiness. Here the great 
Maurya emperor had just followed the wise adage of the age which 
is traceable almost in the same language in the Great Epic and the 
Artha^astra quotation of verses : 


^ Cf. imassa Sugatovadassa anurupayam patipattiyaiii thatva, Jataka, III, p. 368. 

* Acharanga Sutra, p. 18 : ye asava te parissava, ye pasissava te asava, ye 
a^savS te aparissava, ye aparissava te a^asava. 

* Anguttara, III, p. 388 ; Sutta-nipSta, verses 42, 46 ; Niddesa, I, p. 12, II, 
p. 420. 

* R. E. IV. 

* Cf. dharmahSoi prajiiyate. 

* Digha, I. p. 124. 
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Mahabharata, XIL 57.13 : 

Utthanaip hi narendra^iam rajadharmasya yam mulam* 

“Eeadiness to action on the part of the kings, which is the secret 
success in royal administration/*' 

Artha^astra, I. 19 : 

Eajno hi vratam utthanam, yajnah karyanu6asanam, 
dakshiua vrittisamyam cha diksha tasyabhisechanam. 
Prajasukhe sukham rajnah prajanam cha hite hitam, 
natmapriyam hitam rajnah prajanam tu priyam hitam. 

Tasman nityotthito raja kuryad arthanu6asanam, 
arthasya mulam utthanam, anarthasya viparyayah. 

Anutthane dhruvo na^ah praptasyanagatasya cha, 
prapyate phalam utthanal labhate charthasampadam. 

‘‘Of a king, the vow indeed is exertion, the performance of sacrifice 
the discharge of duties, the offer of fees the equal attention to all, 
and the baptizm the consecration. 

In the happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of the king, and 
in their happiness his welfare. The (personal) welfare is not dear 
to the king, but the welfare of the subjects is dear (to him). 

Hence the king should always be active and administer state- 
business. The root of advantage is readiness to action, of disadvantage 
it is the counteractive. 

In the case of unreadiness to action surely perish that which is 
gained and that which is to be gained. He obtains the fruit (desired 
end) from the promptness in action, and gains in the wealth of 
advantage.^^ 

Of the two points stressed by A6oka and the maxim in the Artha- 
6astra, the first is ustana, Pali utthana and Sk. utthana,and the second 
s is athasamtiraiia, Pali atthakarana,^, Sk. karyanu6asanam ; the first 
is the principle of action and the second its application. The idea of 
atha samtlra^ia is traceable in the Jataka expressions—vinichchhaye 
nisiditva atte tlresi, “sitting in the court, tried cases'', imam potthakam 
olokenta attam tlreyyatha, “Looking into this book of precedents, you 
should try a case."^ As a Buddhist psychological term, santlra^ia 
means the preliminary investigation of the data of sense. 


^ Here mUlam might be translated also by *the root or spring of action*. 

• Kosala-Saipyutta, I. 7 ; atthakarane nisinno. 

* Jataka, III, p. 292. The reference is kindly supplied by S. N. Mitra. 

QO 
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Though no Pali dictum showing verbal agreement with that of 
A6oka is traced so far, it is incontestable that the whole emphasis of 
Buddha^s teachings is on utthana, which is but a synonym of 
appamada (earnestness), dalhaparakkama (strong power of action),^ 
attakara purisakara (self-willed action), bala (strength of the will), 
viriya (mental energy), and the like^ The Dhammapada inculcates 
that the glory of a person goes on increasing if he is ready for action, 
mindful, pure in deed, discreet in action, self-restrained, virtuous and 
earnest.2 Just as in A6oka^s edicts the different aspects of the concept 
of utthana are sought to be expressed by such terms as parakrama 
(power of action, R.E. X), pakama (strenuous exertion, M.R.E.), 
usaha (zeal, P.E. I), and uyama (effort, R.E. XIII), dhiti (fortitude, 
S.R.E. II), and patimna achala (resolve unshaken), so in the 
Dhammasanga^i, we have for the concept of samma-vayama (right 
exercise of the will) such contributory terms as viriyarambha 
(energetic initiative), nikkama (strenuous exertion), parakkama (power 
of action), uyyama (effort), ussaha (zeal), ussoZhi (ardour), thama 
(stamina), dhiti (fortitude), asithila-parakkamata (unabated powerful 
activity), anikkhittachhandata (unabandoned will to act), anikkbitta- 
dhurata (steadily keeping on to the path of action), and anikkhitta- 
sampaggaha (steadfast adherence to the path of action). 

With Buddha appamada is the single term by which the whole 
of his teaching might be summed up. In the Kosala Saniyutta, II. 
7-8, Buddha mentions appamada to king Pasenadi of Kosala as the 
single principle of action which stands embracing both the interests, 
viz., that which appertains to the present existence and that which 
appertains to the future existence.^ Here he advises the king to base 
on this very principle all his duties, private and public, as thereby 
he might keep him active, wakeful and guarded together with his 
family members and vassals, his subjects and officers, and his treasury 
and storehouse. 


^ Dhammapada, Gh. Ill, 

* Ibid, verse, 24 : 

Ut^hSoavato satimato 

Buchikammassa nisammakSrino, 
saSnstassa oha dhammajlvino 

appamattassa yaso’ bhivaddhati. 

* Appamlldo kho mabSrSja eko dhammo ubho atthe samadhiggayha tiHhati* 
ditthadhammikaip oheva atthaip samparSyikaip. 
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‘‘Figuratively only utthana means the active state of mind and 
body. The opposite state of ustana, accor^^^jto S.R.E. I, is 
represented by anavuti (non-application), alasiya (indolence), and 
kilamatha (fatigue). 

observed elsewhere, “A^oka^s principle of utthana or parakrama 
seeks its fulfilment through atthasantirana, ‘prompt dispatch of state 
business’, and is directed to doing ^ood to the whole world (sarvalo- 
kahita), to making all beings happy here and enabling all men to 
attain to heaven hereafter, particularly to promote other worldly 
ioterSfits (savam paratrikaya, B. E. X). It required all including him 
and his officers to apply themselves ceaselessly and eternally (sasvatam 
samayam, S.R.E. I) to the noble cause espoused by way of faithfully 
and effectively discharging the duties assigned. In short, action, 
and action alone, was the underlying principle of Anoka’s Dhamma 
and system of administration.^^ ^ 

The two means by which A4oka sought to promote the cause of 
piety and human duty in the world are appositely called nijhati and 
dhammaniyama (P.E. VII), the first corresponding to the I^ali 
n ijjhat tij,^and the second to saddhammaniyama.^ In_^li the term 
nijjhatti implies the sound method of reasoning, the appeal to reasqji 
and understanding, the way of convincing each other by fact and 
reason, as distinguished .from ujjhatti or the obstinate way of 
suppressing reason by resorting to a kind of argumentum ad veru- 
cundum^ The niyama is the order regulating th6 path of acttofi 
(magga-niyamal j_ which i s mviolable (abhabbo okkamitum).^ A4oka 
sought to g^ive effect to the means of nijjhatti or moral p^r^uasion 
by the inculcation of the fundamental principles of piety or duty 
(dhammanusathini), the proclamations of their usefulness (dhamma- 
savanani), and the tangible works of public utility (dhamma- 
thambhani). The second of these is the duty assigned in Pali 
literature to the Dhammaghosakas.'^ The way of dhamma-niyama 
was sought to be given effect to by A6oka through regulation or 
legislation. 

^ Barua, Insoriptionst ii. p. 298. 

* Angattara, IV, p. 228. 

* Ibid, III} p. 185, The reference is kindly supplied by S. N. Mitra. 

^ ManorathapUrani, Siamese ed., Ill, p. 281. ^ 

» Ibid, III, p. 64. 

* Angattara, III, p. 174. 

^ JStaka, III, p. 161; Dhammapada Commentary, III, p. 81. I owe the Jl^taka 
reference to S. N. Mitra, 
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Ministration to the whole world is possible through the discharge 
of certain essential ddties that are traditionally known in Pali as 
dasa-raja-dhamma or dasa-rajavatta. The number ten may be raised 
to twelve by following a slightly different mode of enumeration.^ The 
categorisation of the duties is evidently based upon a certain state¬ 
ment of Buddha, which is just illustrative and not exhaustive. The 
essential duties of a ruler lie, according to the Artha 6 iistra and other 
Brahmanical works on royal polity, to the seven elements of 
sovereignty, himself, the ministers and other ofiBcers, the territory 
and population, the defences, the financial resources, the army, and 
the allies .2 These may be taken to consist, according to Buddha, of 
the obligations to the ruler himself (attani), to his own people (anto- 
janasmirn), to his own territory (antojanapadasmim),^ to vassals 
(khattiyesu anuyuttesu),^ to the friends and allies (mittamachchesu), 
to the fighting units (balakayesu), to the Brahmans and other needy 
householders (brahmana-gahapatikesu), to the slaves and servants 
(dasa-kammakaresu),^'^ to the people of towns and districts (negama- 
janapadesu), to the Sramanas and the Brahmanas (samana-brahma- 
^esu), and to the beasts and birds and other animals (migapakkhisu).^^ 

As for the duty to himself, A^oka^s expression is ‘just as he feels 
concern for himselP (atha atanam anukampati, S.E.E. II). The Pali 
idiom is precisely the same : attanam anukampami, “just as I feel 
concern for myself.The earlier Buddhalogy as developed in the 
Buddhavamsa, the Chariya-pitaka and Jataka Nidana-katha speaks 
of a long course of preparation undergone by the Bodhisattva for 
serving these three great interests : doing good to oneself (attattha- 
chariya), doing good to one^s people (natattha-chariya), and doing 
good to the world (lokattha-chariya).® The.Jrst is individual, not to 
say egotistic j the second is national, not to say parochial 5 the third 
is universal, not to say altruistic. These are reduced to two in the 
Jatakas, viz., in the interest of oneself (attadattham) and in the 


^ Sumangala-vilaaini, III, p. 851. 

* Arthas'Satra, VI. 1 : avSmyamafcya-janapada-durga-koa'a-daudftiuitrani. 

’ This is not included in the traditional list of ten but dealt with in many 
a text. 

^ This, too is not included in the list of ten. 

^ Variant, anuyanteau. 

. * Digha, III, p. 61 ; Jstaka, IV,^p. 4211. $ V, p. 128, etc. 

' Jataka, IV, p. 820. 

* ChariyS-pitaka Commentary, p. 7. Here buddhattha^chariya is really 
{^ttatthachariya* 
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interest of others (paratthaTn)^ The right application of oneself 
(attasammapanidhi) is considered the best course of wisdom.^ Before 
taking the responsibility of instructing others one should first 
establish oneself in what is proper.^ To do so one must stand firm 
in piety and be endowed with moral rectitude and gentleness of 
nature (dhamme thito ajjave maddave sato),^ be well established in 
virtue (sile patitthaya).'* In words of A4oka, standing firm in piety 
and virtue, they will be administering the form of conduct (dham- 
mamhi silamhi tistamto dhammam anusasisamti, K.E. IV). The 
philosophic argument behind it is that the enlightened self-interest is 
ne plus ultra,^ If one holds oneself dear to him, one should guard 
oneself well. The Artha^astra, I. 2, cites the word of wisdom 
according to which the king himself being well-disciplined in sciences, 
should devote himself to the task of regulating the conduct of his 
subjects.'^ The object is that he should be the pioneer in noble 
deeds,—the leader of the multitude, himself being firmly devoted to 
the practice of piety.^ He is to be the adikara or first-doer, an 
epithet applied in the Jaina Agama to the founder of Jainism : aigare 
titthagare.'^ A4oka says, ^‘Doing a good deed is difficult. He who 
does it first, does a difficult thing (indeed). But many a good deed 
has been done by me^^ : 

Kalanam dukarani. Yo adikaro kalanasa so dukaram karoti. 

* * 'V 

Ta maya bahu kalanam katani (R.E.V). 


^ Anabhirati Jataka. 

* Mangala Sutta. 

* Dhammapada. verse 158 I 

Attanam eva pathamam patirupe niveaye, 
ath* annam an'usaaeyya . 

* Sutta-pipata, verse 260. 

® Saipyutfca, I, p. 18. 

No ve ‘piyam me’ ti janinda tadiao 
attain niraipkatva piyani sevati. 
atta va seyyo parama va seyyo 
labbba piyS oohitattena paohchha. 

* Of. Bpihad Aranyaka Up., IV. 6. 6 : na va are sarvasya kamaya sarvaip 

priyain bhavati, atmanastu kSmaya sarvarp priyarp bhavati. ^ 

Arthas'astra, 1, 6 : Vidya«vinIto rSja hi prajanaip vinaye ratah. 

* Digha, III, p. 169 : 

Fubbangamo suoharitesu dhammesu 
dhammaohariySbhirato anvayiks bahujanassa. 

^ Aupap^tika SHtra, Sees. 16, 2Q f, 
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This reminds ns at once of the Jataka dicta : 

Yo pubhe katakalyapo aka lokesu dukkaraip.^ 

Kata me kalyapa anekarnpa.^ 

All the anthorities agree in saying that the first doty of the king 
fit to rale is self-preparation through education, learning and training, 
and that the means thereof is constant contact with men of ex¬ 
perience (vciddha-samyogat). They also agree in insisting on his 
protecting himself as well as others against all possible harm. But 
Kautilya's king, like Machiavelli’s prince, is advised to live always in 
a world of suspicion and dread, which is full of enemies, internal and 
external. He is to trust none, neither his wives nor his sons, neither 
his ministers nor his officers • neither the food which is cooked nor 
the bed which is prepared for him, not even his friends, far less his 
enemies, not even himself. 

Buddha’s righteous king emperor is expected to live, on the other 
hand, in a world of trust and security where all are imbued with the 
same spirit of Dharma and all are devoted to the pursuit of the 
common ideal of life.^ Anoka’s world is such a world of trust and 
security where all should be working for piety (savata vijitasi mama 
dharpinayatasi, E.E.V.) 

By the expression ‘own people’ are narrowly meant one’s family 
members consisting of wives and sons (children). Mother and father 
are to figure most prominently among them. One’s own people may 
be taken also to include brothers and sisters and other kinsfolk 
(B.E.V). A4oka speaks of parents, teachers (achariya), wives and 
sons, brothers and sisters, other kinsmen, other princes of the blood 
(E.E. Ill, E.E.IV, E E.V, E.E. IX, E.E. XI, E.E. XIII, P.E. VII). 
Along with kinsmen he mentions friends (mita), associates (samthuta), 
comrades (suhadaya) and companions (sahaya), all comprehended by 
Buddha’s expression mittamachcha or natisuhajja. He does not omit 
to refer also to the neighbours (pativesiya, E.E. IX). He distinguishes 
one’s people as those who are closely (vage) and those whoaredistantly 
related (daviye, S.E.E. I), as those who stand near (patiyasamna) 
and those who stand afar (apakatha, P.E. VI). With sons go 

^ JStaka, III, p. 12. S. N. Mitra refers to Milinda, p. 69, stating Sdikammi* 
kassa dandhSyanS bhavati. For Sdikaro, see PSnini, III. 2-21. 

* Ibid. V. p. 491. 

* Digha, III, p. 66 : Saipviijanti vijite amaobohS pSrisajjS gapaka inahBmattS 
anIkattbB dovSrikB mantass' BjlTlno, mayaS ob’eva aSSe oba ye mayaip ariyaqi 
obakkavatti-vattapd dbSrema. 
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grandsons, great-grandsons and the descendants after them (E.E.IV, 
R.E. V, E,B. XII). He speaks in the same breath of father, son, 
brother, master, friend, associate, even down to neighbour (E.E. XI). 
Though the individual words are met with in all literature of India, 
there is little doubt that Anoka’s language or manner of speaking is 
almost verbally the same as that in the Buddhavachana. Anoka's word 
vijita for one^s territory is typically a Pali word. 

The Nikayas mention the Sakyas as vassals (anuyata, anuyutta 
khattiya) under the king of Ko4ala. Such vassals within Anoka's 
empire were the Yonas, the Kambojas, and the rest (E.E.V, E.E. 
XIII). The idea of vassals is rather obscure in the Great Epic and 
the Artha^astra. Samanta in the sense of independent neighbours is 
as much a Pali or Sanskrit word as A6okan (R.E. II), while the word 
Anta or Pratyanta in the same sense is peculiarly A^okan. A^oka^s 
Bambhanibha (E.E.V) is the very same expression as the Pali 
Brahma^ibbha or Brahmaiia-gahapatika^ by which the needy people 
of the-world are meant. Even the Brahmanas and the S'rama^as 
(P.E. VII) in one aspect of their earthly existence, namely, mendicancy, 
may be taken to have been meant by the expression Brahma^ibbha. 
In the Pali Nikayas and Jatakas, precisely as in Adoka's Edicts, the 
Brahmanas and the Ibbhas, or the Brahmaiias and the S'ramaijas are 
often associated withv the four classes of beggars, viz. kapa^a 
(kyipa^ah) meaning ‘those in a pitiful condition, the poor people 
suffering from bodily infirmity', addhika or street-beggars^ (pathavino), 
vanibbaka (vanlyakah) or ‘those beggars who induce the public to 
offer alms and make gifts by proclaiming the merit that accrues from 
alms-giving and gifts, and yachaka or ‘the beggars imploring the 
public to spare anything, however little or insignificant.- A^oka^s 
anathas (orphans, destitutes), vudhas (age-worn persons), kapa^a- 
valaka (the poor and the miserable)^, and dasa-bhataka (slaves and 
servants) are rightly grouped with persons deserving of compassion 
(E.E.V, P.E. VII). One may take along with them also other persons 
in distress, such as those who are shut up in prison (baipdhanabadha) 


1 JStaka, VI, p. 229. 

* Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 271. 

* DlnSh kripapah in the language of the RSmaya^a. In Pali kapana and varSka 
are often used as synonyms, JStaka, IV, p. 285 ; Petavatthu Commentary, p. 120, 
of. Saipyutta, I. p. 281. By the word kapa^S Buddhaghosa understands duggata 
dalidda-manuBsS kai^a-ku^i-Sdayo. 
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and those sentenced to death (patavadha)^ The sick (vyadhita) 
implied in E.E. II are to be counted also among the distressed. 

The expression negama-janapada which is the same as pora- 
janapada applies to the people of towns and districts who are variously 
engaged in the transactions of life, particularly commercial.^ 

The expression samana brahma^aas distinguished from brahmaija- 
gahapatika applies to the ‘runaways^ who are the accredited religious 
teachers of men. 

And the expression miga-pakkhi (lit., beasts and birds) applies to 
all animals, whether bipeds or quadrupeds, terrestrial or aquatic. 

The territory gained by a king is rightly said to be of three kinds : 
that which is newly acquired (navah), that which is recovered 
(bhatapurvab), and that which is ancestral (pitryah)*^. In A^oka^s 
case the territory of the second kind is out of the question as he is 
not known to have lost any portion of his territory. The major 
portion of his territory is ancestral, Kalinga being the only territory 
newly acquired (adhunaladha, K.E. XIII). It is the agreed opinion 
of all Indian political thinkers that the primary duty of a king or 
king emperor is to see his territory coi>solidated (janapada thavariya- 
ppatta),^ orto guard it carefully if it is a newly conquered one (jitaS 
cha rakkhe anivesano siya)^. 

In the ancestral territory the reigning king is advised in the 
A^tha^astra (XIII. 5) to cover the faults of his father and to manifest 
his own virtues. The instance of king Siri Meghava^na who tried to 
make ample amends for certain tyrannical and revengeful acts of his 
father Mahasena might here be cited from the history of Ceylon. 

A^oka in his edicts, does not think of Jais father or immediate 
predecessor but only of the former kings who had through several 
ages built up a noble tradition of piety. The works of public utility 

^ See Amaiakosha, XI. 151, 152 ; Nil;isya8 tu duvidbo dino daridro durgato 
pi sal;^ I vanlyako yaohanako margano yaohakartbii^au I 

* Jataka, V, p. 248 : 

Yo cba raja janapadaiii adbammena pasSsati I 
sabbosadbibi so raja viruddbo boti kbattiyo il 
Tatb eva negame biipsaip ye yuttS kayavikkaye I 
ojadaoabalikare sa kosena virojjbati 11 

* Arthas^Sstra, XIII. 6, Ct pettikarp dSyajjam, Dlgba, Hit p. 60. 

* Dlgba, III, p. 59. 

* Dbammapada, verse 40. 
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done by them was also being done by him just to keep up the 
tradition (dhaipma-patlpati), though these in his opinion had but 
slight effect (lahuke esa patibhoge, P.E. VII). As for himself, he tried 
to fulfil their noble intention to see the people grow sufficiently with 
the growth in piety by adopting two novel methods (P.E. VII). 

With regard to the newly acquired territory the king is advised 
in the Arthaiastra (XIII. 6) to adopt, among others, the following 
means of pacification ; 

Trying to cover the faults of the fallen enemy with his virtues and 
excelling his virtues by doubling his own. Devotion to his own 
duties and works. The showing of favours (anugrahakarma), the 
offering of presents (pariharakarma), the giving of gifts (danakarma), 
the bestowing of honours (manakarma), and the doing of what is 
agreeable and good to the subjects (prakriti-priya-hitani). The 
adoption of the same mode of life, the same dress, language and 
etiquette (samana4!la-ve4a-bhasha-acharata)^ so as to avoid appear* 
ing as 'a stranger in the habits of life (prakriti-viruddhachara). The 
evincing of personal interest in their national, religious and social 
festivals and functions (de^a-daivata samajotsavavihareshu bhaktih). 
The honouring everywhere of religious orders (sarvatra a^rama* 
pajanam). The offering of land, articles of use, and other gifts and 
presents to persons noted for their learning, eloquence and piety 
(vidya-vakya-dharma^Qra-purushaBam bhamidravya-dana-parihara). 
The release of all prisoners (sarva*bandhana*mokshapam) and the 
doing of favour to miserable, helpless and diseased persons (anugrahatp 
dlnanatha-vyadhitanam). The prohibiting of the slaughter of animals 
for half a lunar month during the period of chaturmasya (chatur- 
masyeshu ardhamasikam aghatam), for four nights during the full 
moons (paurBamaslshu chaturatrikam), and for a night on the day 
of the birth-star of the conqueror king and on that of the national 
star (raja-de^a-nakshatreshu ekaratrikam); the prohibiting as well 
of the slaughter of females and young ones and the castration of males 
(yoni-bala-vadha-puipstvopaghata-pratishedhah). 

One may observe that in this particular context the Artha^stra 
prescribes all the noble principles of rajadharma advocated by A^oka 
through his edicts and that the prohibitions are precisely those 
embodied in his Begulation of Piety (P.E. V). But we lose all zest in 
the Arthaiastra prescriptions and prohibitions as soon as we learn that 


^ This is preoisely what is meant by Buddha’s word samSnattatS. 
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these are all meant to give the conqueror a good appearance before 
the people of a conquered territory. One is likely to wonder where¬ 
from the Artha^astra got the idea of these advantageous prohibitions 
when these are bodily against the rules of secular Brahmanism. 
Consider^ for instance, A^oka^s prohibition of the branding of horses 
and cattle with marks on the Tishya, Punarvasu and chaturmasi 
full-moon days, as well as for half a month during the period of 
Chaturmasya (Indian Lent). The Arthafestra has no prohibitory rules 
regarding the time of marking the cattle (II. 29). The most auspicious 
time for marking is the Kartika full-moon or the star Bevatl in the 
month of A^vayuja, according to the Law-book of Vishnu. The 
A4valayana Grihya Satra adds the full moon day of Vai^akha, while 
tile Sankhayana Grihya Sutra prefers the new moon after the month 
Phalguna and the star Revat! after the full moon. 

^ ^A^oka^s Regulation was meant to restrain the people of India 
against the killing of she goats, ewes, and sows, if they were found 
to be with young or in milk, as also against the killing of their 
offsprings, if they were within six months of age. 3 Among the Smriti- 
karas, Gautama alone, as pointed out by Buhler, forbids the meat of 

animals whose 4eeth have not fallen away.In the Nigrodhamiga 

Jataka, a doe desiring to put off her turn of going into the execution- 
block, pleads her case, saying, ‘Sire, I am now with young (gabbhinl). 
There is not a word about the cow and her calf in the edict (P. E. 
V) in this jiarticular connection. The oxen (gone) certainly find 
mention alongside of goats, rams and pigs in the context of the rule 
for branding. Following the custom of the Middle Country, Bodha- 
yana and Vasishtha prohibited the meat of milch-cows and oxen, 
Kautiilya penalises the killing of the calf, the bull, and the milch-cow 
(vatsa-vrisha dhenu6 chaisham avadhyah, Artha^astra, II. 26). The 
Buddha raised his strong voice against the killing of cows (Brahmaija- 
dhammika Sutta, Sutta-nipata), and succeeded in persuading some 
of the contemporary rulers and leading Brahman teachers of the 
Middle Country to put a stop to the practice, ^he killing of milch- 
cows, oxen, and calves must have been out of the question in the 
Middle Country of A^oka^s time 

The identity of Anoka's saipdaka figuring in his list of inviolables 
(avadhyas) is still open to dispute, Bahler takes it to mean the bulls 
set at liberty that serve in India as stud bulls. If it really stands 

^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 866 I. For the branding of the cattle, ef. Mbh. III. 
289 . 4 - 6 . 
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for such bulls, the reader might be referred to the ArthaSastra (II. 29) 
prescribing rules to punish with the first amercement a person who 
causes the leading bull of a herd (yathavrishah) to fight with another 
bull, and with the highest amercement when such a bull is injured 
thereby. 

Though both the grounds and purposes of the game laws in P.E. V 
and the Artha6astra (II. 26) are different, the birds, fishes, and 
quadrupeds declared as inviolables are for all practical purposes the 
same. “From the qualifying clause, ‘that neither come into (men’s) 
use nor are eaten^ (P.E. V), A6oka^s purpose seems to have been 
to stop for good the unnecessary killing or torture of inoffensive 
creatures, not because they were mangalyas or sacrosancts (as in 
the Artha6astra, II 26). The abandonment of the practice of going 
on hunting expedition on his part must have been in accordance 
with the dictates of his new religious conscience. His intention 
of minimising the slaughter of and inflictions of cruelty on living 
beings which is clearly expressed in R.E. I is perceptible also behind 
all the restrictive measures contemplated in his Regulation."^ 

On the question of the king's or king emperor's obligations to the 
needy, the destitute, the minor, the aged, the diseased, the distressed 
and the fallen the Indian systems of rajadharma are hardly at 
variance. ^ 

^ To take, first of all, the case of the diseased among men and 
anTmals. With regard to them A^oka tells us that he made through¬ 
out his dominions as well as in the territories of his friendly neigh¬ 
bours arrangements for two kinds of treatment (dve chikichha kata, 
R.E. II), one suitable for men and the other for animals (manusa- 
chikichha cha pasu-chikichha). To implement it he caused medicinal 
herbs and roots and fruits to be supplied and planted wherever these 
were not available (osudhani cha mulani cha phalani cha yatra yatra 
nasti sarvata harapitani cha ropapitani cha). The arrangements 
made by him may not strictly be taken to mean that he founded 
hospitals for men and cattle. Almost to the same effect and in the 
same language the Rajadharma section of the Great Epic (XII. 68. 64) 
enjoins : 

Aushadhani cha sarva^i malani cha phalani cha 
chaturvidhaip4 cha vaidyan^ vai samgyih^lyad vi4eshatah. 

^ Ibid, ii, p. 866. 

* Probably the physicians dealing with diseases of men, cattle, horses and 
elephants are meant. 
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"Medicinal herbs and roots and fruits and four classes of phy¬ 
sicians should particularly be collected/’ 

According to the Arthaiastra (IV. 8), when pestilences (vyadhi- 
bhayam) and epidemics (marakab) occur as a national calamity 
(upanipata), the king should try to cope with them by such remedies 
(pratikaraih) as secret arts (upanishadikaib), medicines (aushadhaih), 
and pacificatory and purificatory ceremonies. The medicines are to 
be applied by the physicians (chikitsakah) and the pacificatory and 
purificatory ceremonies are to be performed by the siddhatapasas. 
In the case of cattle diseases (pa^uvyadhimarake), the king should 
perform the ceremony of nlrajana as well as the worship of the 
family deity. But elsewhere the Artha6aefra (II. 29, II. 30, II. 31) 
speaks of the treatment of the diseases of cattle, horses and elephants 
by expert physicians. ^ 

With regard to the helpless (anathesu), the aged (vudhesu), the 
miserable and the distressed(kapana-valakesu), A4oka ordained seemly 
behaviour (saippatlpati, P.E. VII) and appointed the Dharma- 
mahamatras to work for their good and happiness (hitasukhaye, 
E.E. V). The religious mendicants are taken along with them. 
Among the prisoners, those burdened with the maintenance of family 
(ahubidha-paja)^ and those advanced in years were made entitled 
to special consideration in the matter of ransom, leniency and release 
(pafividhanaye apalibodhaye mokhaye, E.E. V). 

The Nikayas^ and Jatakas^ abound in admonitions to the kings 
persuading them to feed the mendicants of all description, to give 
them alms, and to liberally help them with gifts out of faith and 
without worried mind. 


^ ‘‘Cowherds (gopAlakah) shall apply remedies to calves or aged cows or cows 
suffering from diseases.” 

‘‘Veterinary surgeons (as'vSnSm ohikitsak5|;i) shall apply remedies against 
undue growth or diminution in the body of horses, and also change the diet of 
horses.” 

“The superintendent of elephants...examines...the work of elephant doctors 
(chikitsakSb).’* 

* In the Ealsi variant, anubaqidhS pajSva, the first word may be taken 
independently to mean ‘children.’ See Amarakosba, KBnBrthavarga, 800. According 
to Bnddhaghosa, annbaddhB<=anngatB, Sumangala-vilBsinl, I. p. 89. 

* Devapnttft-Saipyutta, III, 81 Eosala-Sarpyntta, HI. 1, 

* JStaka, IV, pp. 84, 69 fpU.; V, p. 492, 
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Begarding men and animals in old age, the general principle laid 
down in the Jatakas is : 

JiQ^aip posaip gavassan cha massu yunji yatha pure 
pariharan cha dajjasi adhikarakato ball ^. 

“The officers in their old age as well as the cows and horses 
should not be engaged in work as before, and they should be given 
due consideration on account of the good service rendered when they 
were in strength." 

In keeping with the general spirit of the age the Artha^astra lays 
down the following rules to safeguard the interest of religion and 
the religieux, the infants and invalids, women and children, the poor 
and the helpless ; 

“The king shall personally attend to the business of the gods, of 
the Brahmanical ascetics, of the heretics, of the S'rotriyas, of cattle 
and sacred places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted and the helpless, 
and of women, either in t^gimder of enumeration or according to the 
gravity or urgency of the duties.’’^ 

“The king shall provide the orphans, the aged, the diseased, the 
afflicted, and the helpless with maintenance. He shall also maintain 
(helpless) women when they are carrying and the children they give 
birth to.”® 

According to the Artha^astra (II. 36), on the days connected 
with the birth-star of the king and the full-moon days ‘such prisoners 

^ Jataka. YI, p. 231. Here the Pali expressioD jinnaip posaip adhikarakato 
(same as katSdhikaro, Jataka, L p. 56) exactly fits in with As'oka's katSbhikaresu 
thairesu. 

* Arthas'sSstra, I. 19 : devatas'rama.pashanda-s'rotriyapas'upunyasthanSrii 
bala-vriddha-yyadhita-yyasanyanatbanaip strlnatp cha kramena karyan pas'yet 
karya-gauravad atyayikavas'ena ya. 

* Ibid, II. 1 : bala-VFiddha-vyadhita-yyasananathaDaips' oha raja yibhriyat 
striyaip aprajataip prajatayas' oha putran. 

* The two stars whose importance is emphasized in the Arthas astra {XIII. 6 ) 
are the birth-star of the reigning king and the national star. The two stars to 
which the edicts attach special importance are the Tishya or Tishya and F^nar- 
yasu, P.E. V. The prohibition of the castration and branding of animals under 
these two constellations is a point in common between the Arthasastra injunction 
and As oka's Dhhaipma-niyama. If on this ground the first be regarded as the 
birth star, the second may be regarded as the coronation-star of As^oka. 

Barua, Inscriptions, ii, pp. 882, 872 f. 

The pre eminent position of the Tishya as the birth star may be inferred 
also froxp As'vaghosha’s association of the Pusbya (which is just another name for 
the Tishya) with the birth of prince Siddhartha, Buddhaoharita (Johnston’s ed.) i, 
9 ) Oowell's ed„ !• 26 : tatah prasannas' oha Pushyah. 
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as are young, old, diseased or helpless (anatha) shall be let out from 
the jail (bandhanagara), or those who are of charitable disposition 
or those who have made any agreement with the prisioners^ may 
liberate them by paying an adequate ransom\ 

The authoritative maxims quoted in the Artha6astra (II. 86) 
mention the conquest of a new country, the installation of the heir- 
apparent, and the birth of a prince as the special occasions for jail 
delivery. “Once in a day/' they say, “or once in five nights, jails 
may be emptied of prisoners in consideration of the work they have 
done,2 or of whipping inflicted upon them, or of an adeqate ransom 
paid in gold.^^ 

As regards the prisoners on whom death sentence has been passed 
by the court, A6oka says that he granted them three days^ respite 
either to give a chance to their kinsmen to have their cases reviewed 
for the sparing of life,^ or at least to oBllrve religious fast and offer 
gifts within the specified time of death (niludhasi kalasi),^ to prepare, 
in other words, for death. Nothing corresponding to this is to be 
found in the Arthr^astra or elsewhere in Indian literature. 

Servitude (dasavya), indebtedness (ina), disease (roga), impri¬ 
sonment (bandhanagara) and long journey, particularly one across 
a wildnerness (kantaraddhanamagga) are mentioned by Buddha as 
typical states of woe from which men seek release.Servitude is 
described as the hard lot of slaves and hirelings (dasakammakara), of 
slaves and servants (bhatamaya, dasa-bhataka) in the words of A6oka. 
Though indebtedness is not expressly mentioned in the edicts, it is 
included in the general problem of poverty and destitution dealt with 
by A6oka and others. As a contributory^-cause of servitude and 
imprisonment, indebtedness may be regarded as a subhead of 
both. 

Long journey, especially one across a wilderness, means the suffer- 

_ • .— _ __ _ _ _ _ 

^ Literally, ‘those bound by an agreement* (samaySnubaddhS). 

* karma^a, bringing out obviously the meaning of As'oka’s katabhikSra and 
Pali katadhikSra. 

* For the bare sparing of Ijfe, aoo. to S.N. Mitra. 

Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 851 f. 

* Of. Pali niruddha-velSyam, Dhammapada Commentary, I, p. 297 } niruddho 
des'a-k&lSbhySm in the Arthas^Sstra (YII. 8}. Barua. Inscriptions, ii, p. 207. 

» Ibid, ii. p. 808. 
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ing of the travellers including caravan merchants from fatigue as well 
as risks of life and fortune from the action of thieves and robbers. The 
construction and maintenance of roads, guarding them against inroads 
of thieves, highway robbers, wild tribes and animals, providing guides 
and escorts, shade-trees, inns and caravansaries, and the like are all 
meant for ensuring the safety and comfort of the travellers. The 
planting of shade-trees at every half kos, the sinking of wells and 
excavation of tanks, the construction of resting sheds and water- 
stations, the laying out of fruit gardens and retreats, the founding of 
almshouses, and similar other institutions of comfort were admittedly 
the time-honoured tradition of piety established by the former kings 
of India which was just kept up by A4oka (P.E. VII). All of them 
come within the scope of ishtapurtam praised in the Brahmanical 
Law-books as works of merit. ^ Similarly the Buddha praises the laying 
out of flower gardens and fruit gardens, the making of forest retreats, 
the construction of bridges, etc., the building of water-stations, and 
the digging of wells and tanks as meritorious works of public utility 
by which persons become entitled to go to heaven. ^ According to 
the Artha4astra, it was the duty of the superintendent of passports 
and the Antapalas and AtavTpalas to guard the frontiers, forest tracts 
and uninhabited tracts with a view to the safety of travellers and the 
control of travels and traffic, while the Pradeshtris were specially 
charged with the duty ^of removing all thorns or internal troubles 
arising from the action of thieves, robbers, and the like. It recom¬ 
mends certain amount of leniency on the part of the judges in dealing 
with the cases of persons suffering from the fatigue of long journey. 
In Buddha^s opinion it is one of the seven main conditions of national 
welfare that legal protection should be vouchsafed for worthy visitors 
so that they may be induced to visit the land and when they come 
they may find the place quite comfortable.^ The Arthafestra (II. 86) 
refers to resthouses among the charitable institutions^ in a town or 


^ Manu, IV. 226 ; S'raddhayesh^aa cha pUrttaS oha nityatp karySd ataodritab ; 
Atri, verse 44: VapI-kUpa-tadSgadi devSyatanSni cha I aonapradSm SrSmSb pUrttam 
ityabhidblyate. 

* Sai^yatta, I, p. 88. 

* MahSparinibbSaa Suttanta, Ch. I: arabantesu dbammika>rakkbavarai(;La- 
gutbi susaqivibitS kin ti te anSgatS cba arabanto vijitaip agacbobboyynip, SgatS 
cba pbSflum vibareyyun ti. 

^ DbarmSvaaatba, same as modem Bbarmas^SlS. 
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city that were open to wandering ascetics and travellers.* The 
wayfarers going along a highroad are required to catch hold of any 
person whom they 6nd to be suffering from a wound or ulcer, or 
possessed of destructive instruments, or tised of carrying a heavy 
load, or timidly avoiding the presence of others, or indulging in too 
much sleep, or fatigued from a long journey, or who appears to be a 
stranger to the place in the localities such as inside or outside the 
capital, temples of gods, places of pilgrimage, or burial grounds (ibid, 
II. 36). Among the Classical writers, Strabo refers to a board of 
town ojBScers who attended to the entertainment of foreigners, assign¬ 
ing to them lodgings, keeping watch over their modes of life, 
escorting them on the way when they leave the country, taking care 
of them when they are sick, burying them if they die and forwarding 
their property to the relatives of the deceased.^ 

Slavery existed in different forms and degrees of servitude in 
India even when Megasthenes came as an ambassador to the court of 
Chandragupta Maurya, nay, it existed even in earlier times. The 
treatment of slaves was, nevertheless, so liberal and humane that 
slavery, even if it existed in the country, was nothing as compared 
with its Greek or Boman form. One of the remarkable facts, noted by 
Megasthenes about India was that all the Indians were free, and not 
one of them was a slave. Though the Lakedsemonians and the 
Indians agreed so far in this matter, the former held the Helots as 
slaves, but the latter did not even use aliens as slaves and much less 
a countryman of their own.^ The statement of the Greek ambassador 
about the non existence of slavery in India has rather been miscon¬ 
strued by his modern critics. Diodorus truly represents the account 
of Megasthenes when he says, “Of several remarkable customs existing 
among the Indians, there is one drescribed by their ancient philo¬ 
sophers which one may regard as truly admirable | for the law ordains 
that no one among them shall, under any circumstances, be a slave, 
but that enjoying freedom, they shall respect the equal right to it 
which all possess.”^ Thus Megasthenes was concerned with 


DhsrmSva8athiDa1;i pSshandi'Patbikfin Svedya vSsayeynl). 

“The managers of Dbarmas'SISs should allow the heretios and travellers to 
reside after reporting their arrival to the oity^offioer oonoemed.” 

* MoGrindle, Ancient India, p. 87. 

* Ibid, p. 211 f. 

* Ibid, p. sa 
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the ideal advocated by the philosophers and religious teachers and 
the underlying spirit of the law of the land, and not with the actual 
state of things. If we say that in England and Burma there is no 
harlot in the eye of law, we do not certainly mean that there is 
no harlot in fact • all that we intend here is a distinction between 
de jure and de facto. Speaking of the philosophic and religious 
standpoint, he was careful to observe : ‘‘Those, they thought, who 
have learned neither to domineer over nor to cringe to others will 
attain the life best adapted for all vicissitudes of lot : for it is but 
fair and reasonable to institute laws which find all equally, but allow 
property to be unevenly distributed/^^ 

The Arthasastra (III. 13) emphatically declares that servitude 
is not verily consistent with the condition of an Aryan (na 
tvevaryasya dasabhavab), though it may not be improper among 
the unclean to sell or buy children for servitude (Mlechchhanain 
adoshab prajain vikretum adhatum va). The general tenour of the 
laws prescribed in this great work is to afford all possible chances 
to the slaves to regain their free state. 

Buddha not only abstained himself from receiving slaves, male 
and female, as gifts but also restrained his disciples from it. He 
prohibited ‘traffic in human beings^ (satta-va^iijja, i.e., manussa- 
va^ijja) on the part of^the laity/-^ In accordance with the Jataka 
maxim, no person should offer himself to slavery. 

Taking servitude to be an existing social institution, A^oka 
pleaded for seemly behaviour (sampatipati, RE. IX, P.E. VII). 
Buddha defined in a concrete form the nature of such a behaviour, 
and the Artha6astra prescribed the laws for its regulation by the 
state. ^ 

Going by A^oka^s statement that he had enacted many regulations 
of piet y (bahukani dhamma-niyamani, P.E. VII), we cannqt but 
unde rstand that all of them were intended to give a practical effect 
to the principles of piety or duty enunciated in the edicta and 
promulgated through them. These regulations having not all been 
placi ^d on record, to make an idea of what they might be we have no 
other alternaJtive but taking our guidance from, the theoretical 
scheme of the whole duty of a noble householder as advocated by 

‘ 1 Ibid, p. 88. 

* Barua, Insoriptins, ii. p. 807 I. 

• Ibid, p. 808 f. 

34 
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Bud dhalojt^CfiatjBEtent ta infer from the state-enforceable laws 
of conduct as prescribed in the Artha^astra. 

^ 2. v jls Upasaka-dharm a : The ter m upasaba is employed in the 
■^icts to denote, precisely as in the Buddhist and Jalna works, the 
householders (gharasta, gahatha, E.E. XII, B.E. XIII) included in a 
religious community as lay adherents and supporters of a distinct 
body or sect (nikaya, B.E. XIII) of the S'ramanas or the Brahmaijas 
(Bhabru,’B.E. XIII). The feeling of veneration and the cherishing 
of serene faith (galave, pasade) determined the devotional attitude of 
the upasakas and upasikas (Bhabru, B.E. XIII). Each sect or school 
of thought had its own doctrinal tradition (kalanagama, B.E. XII), 
not to call it a scripture in the absence of writing being used for the 
purpose of recording and transmitting that tradition. The upasakas 
attached to a particular sect were supposed to believe that all that 
was embodied in such a tradition was well said (subhasite va, 
Bhabru). Apart from their adherence to this or that sect or school 
of accredited religious teachers, the upasakas were mere householders 
belonging to different social grades and orders. As householders 
their lives were regulated by certain social customs and usages, 
certain rules of decorum and conduct, and certain laws of the land 
enforced by the state, while as upasakas they were temperamentally 
disposed to cultivate certain special virtues and to shun certain vices 
emphasized by the ministers of the faith in which they were believers 
(tatra tatra prasamna, B.E. XII). 

Bajadharma being primarily concerned with secular affairs of men, 
it is ultimately reducible to Upasaka or Gfihastha Dharma. The 
difference between the two lies in the fact^Jh^t there is state sanction 
behind the former, while the latter has nothing behind it but the 
force of customs and social approval or disapproval, not to call it 
social and religious sanction. The common aims of both are the 
attainment of good and happiness here and the attainment of heaven 
(svaga) hereafter; the attainment of Nirvapa or Moksha is far 
beyond their scopes. The chief interests of both centre round the 
three topics of dana (charity), alia (virtue),- and sagga (heaven), here 
dana and slla being just the two means to the attainment of heaven, 
'(fhe heaven in popular belief is a paradise of unbounded joy and 
happiness (vipule svage)—a higher world or state of existence 
where a pious man reaps the great fruit of bis meritorious 
deeds on earth (bahu-kalanaip, sadhavani, B.E. V, B.E, VII). 
The celestial mansions, celestial elephants, fiery and other 
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celestial forms (divyani rapani) symbolise the paradise of popular 
fancy which in the eye of the divines and philosophers is but a 
fools’ paradise.^ This paradise is either the heaven of of Indra, 
or that of the four Lokapalas, otherwise called Maharajas, 
or at the best the divine world of Brahma who is endowed with 
eternal youth and unsurpassed glory.^ The commingling of the 
gods and men in Jambudvipa is claimed by A6oka as his most re¬ 
markable achievement through strenuous exertion (M.E.E ). Anoka’s 
expression, misibhata (commingled), is explained in the Jataka Com¬ 
mentary in a physical sense, meaning ‘brought into close bodily 
contact so that they might appear as clasping each other^s hand\^ 
Thus here by commingling we are not to think of comradeship 
(sahavyata) in heaven which is possible only after death but of 
coming together on earth in human form, e.g., in a mixed congre¬ 
gation (samagama) of gods and men listening to an important 
religious discourse. To be a god, even one of an inferior rank (devo 
va devannataro va), was the popular aspiration of a person practising 
a certain kind of virtue, conforming to a certain rule of conduct, 
keeping a certain religious vow (imina silena, imina acharena, imina 
vattasamadanena).^ According to the Classical writers, the 
Brachmanes of India were regarded as ‘dear to the gods.^ This 
enviable position was contested by the Sramanas, and no less by a 
righteous king emperor like ASoka bearing the title of Devanampriya. 
The persons who became gods after death came down to the earth 
to express their gratefulness to the righteous universal monarch. To 
erect a ladder between heaven and earth was the ambition of the 
Devanampriya as of other powerful monarchs and saints. The 
practice of virtue (slla) came to be popularly extolled as the ladder 
for climbing up to heaven (saggaroha^a-sopanam).’'^ The sculptural 
representation of the ladder by which Buddha descended at Samka^ya 
in one of the Bharhut panels, with S'akra and Brahma as umbrella- 
bearers, is too naively physical to retain the charm of the poetic 
metaphor behind the popular legend. 

|With regard to the position of A6oka’s Dharma as Si form of 
Upassffa 'DEarma, we~^may do no better than quoting below the 


^ Saipyutta, I, p. 88 ; Ceylon Leotares, p. 221 f. 

* Barua. Inscriptions, ii, p. 250. 

* Jataka, y, p. 86 : hatthena hatthaxp gahetTS kSyamissibhSvam npagatS. 
Of. SaratthappakSsinl, I, p. 14. 

* gaipyutta, IV, p. 180. * Visuddhimagga, I, p, 10, 
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significant observation of Bhys Davids according to which ‘‘It was 
the D!^mma for layman, as generally held in India,l)uT’Tn the form, 
and wit h the m odification, adopted by the Buddhists. The curious 
t hing about th is Dhamma, as a description of the whole duty of man, 
the good layman, is, especially when we consider its date—its 
extraordinary simplicity."^ J 

Bhandarkar has ably discussed in this connection the importance 
of the Singalovada Suttanta to which attention was drawn for the 
first time by me (J.R.A.S , 1916). This discourse of Buddha on the 
whole doty of a good householder was not unreasonably esteemed 
as Gihi-vinaya or ‘Institute for the householders' The Mangala 
Sotta, with the Mahamangala Jataka in its background, is but a 
poetical summary of the Singalovada Suttanta. The interest of the 
longer prose discourse lies in the fact that it sets out a scheme of 
the whole doty of a good householder, which is conceived on a reci¬ 
procal or relational basis and may as such serve as the doctrinal 
basis of a Law of Persons. The six typical relations of reciprocity 
are those between parents and son, teachers and pupil, husband and 
wife, kinsman and kinsman, friend and friend, master and slaves 
and hirelings, the S'rama^ias and Brahmanas and the lay supporter. 
There is nothing to prevent one from adding to these such other 
relations as those between king and subject, brother and brother, 
brother and sister, neighbour and neighbour, senior and junior, the 
rich and the poor, men and lower animals. The edicts of A4oka 
presuppose all these relations, the systematic way of thinking in 
India in terms of such relations being pecularly Buddhistic. The 
stress is laid in the edicts on the most elementary duties probably 
under the thought that when these are fulfilled, the rest are bound 
to follow. Consistently with its limited scope a state can regulate 
the minimum of human good, leaving the maximum to be achieved 
by the collective effort of the nation or community. The eleirmntaxy. 
principles of piety or duty inculcated by A6ok^ consist in the 
following : 

ia) respectful attention^ to parents (matari pitari susrGsa, 
R.E. Ill, R.B. IV, E.E. XI, R.E. XIII, P.E. VII, M.E E., 
Bra, Ye) j 

v^{^)'^espectful attention to teachers and preceptors and honour¬ 
ing them in all humility (achariye apachayitaviye susnseta- 


^ BaddhUt India, p. 294. 

* I prefer tl)ia renderinjf to *doeiIit 7 ', 'obediesoe*, or ‘hearkening’, 
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viye, M.E.E., Si, guru-susumsa, E.E. XIII, gurunaiii 
apachiti, E^E. IX, also M.E.E., Ye, P.E. VII); 

respectful attention to high personages (agabhutisususa,^ 
E.E. XIII) ; 

{d) respectful attention to seniors or men of experience 
(thaira susrusa, vudha-sususa, E.E. IV), following their 
advice and waiting upon them (vayomahalakanam anu- 
patipati, P.E. VII, thairanm vudhanm dasane, E.E. VIII)| 

(e) seemly behaviour and liberality to the S'ramanas and the 
Brahmanas (sarnana-babhanesu sampatipati, E.E. IV, 
P.E. VII, bamhana samananam danam, E.E. Ill), as well 
as waiting on them (dasane cha, E.E. VIII) • 

(/) seemly behaviour and liberality to friends, associates, com¬ 
rades and kinsmen (mita-shamthuta-shahaya-natikeshu 
shamyapatipati, E.E. XIII, danam, E.E. Ill, E.E. XI) ^ 

(g) seemly behaviour to slaves and servants (dasabhatakamhi 
samyapatipati, E.E. IX, E.E. XI, P.E. VII ); 

(li) cherishing parental feeling towards the subjects and 
cherishing filial feeling towards the king (S.E.E. II) ; 

(i) the non-slaughter of life and the non-harming attitude of 
mind toward^" living beings (anarainbho prananam avihisa 
bhutanam, E.E. IV). 


The idea of mutual obligations in the discharge of duties by 
householders is clearly suggested in Anoka's instruction—‘‘This 
should be propounded by a father or a son or a b rot her pr^g, husband 
(master f)2 or a friend, associate or relative, or even by neighbours : 
This is good^tj^s shoul^d ^ done’^_^^ IX, E.E. XI). 

/ The defiiaitive modes of performing the duties stressed by A4oka 
lare catechetically enumerated as follows in the Singalovada 
J^uttanta : ^ , 

(a) . Five are the typical modes of discharging one^s duty to 
one^s mother and father, viz., maintaining them out of a 


\ 


^ Here the word agabhuti is to be equated with agrabhUti, of. Subhuti, 
BhavabhUti, and not with agrabhriti, meaning a person drawing higher salaries. The 
agrabhUtia or agras are really purisuttamas (purnshottamas), each as Bnddhas, 
Pratyeka Buddhas, Arhants, of, varan in the Katha Up. expression—prapya varSn. 

* As^oka's word spamikena (svSmikena) which corresponds to pali sSmikena 
(Digha, III, p. 190 : sSmikena bhariyS paohohupatthStabbSi) should be translated by 
'by a husband’, 
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feeling of gratitude that he was reared up by them, doing 
their duties, keeping up the family tradition, deservedly 
inheriting their property, and performing funeral duties. 

(6, c, d) Five are the typical modes of discharging one's duty to 
one's teachers and preceptors, viz., rising up from seat 
at their approach,^ waiting upon them for instructions, 
attentively listening to their words, rendering personal 
services and preparing the lessons given. 

.{e) Five are the typical modes of discharging one's duty to 
the S'ramarias and the Brahmanas, viz., friendly bodily 
action, friendly vocal action, friendly mental action, keeping 
the door of hospitality open to them, and supplying them 
with their temporal needs. 

(/) Five are the typical modes of discharging one's duty to 
one’s friends, associates, comrades and relations, viz., 
offering help and presents, pleasing with sweet words, doing 
good to them, expressing fellow-feeling, and keeping up 
amity among them. 

ig) Five are the typical modes of discharging one's duty to 
one’s slaves and hirelings, viz., employing them according 
to their capacity, giving them proper meals and wages, 
attending them in times of illness, sharing with them 
delicacies and special dishes, and occasionally granting* 
them leave. 

The Artha4astra prescribes the state enforceable laws relating to 
the slaves and hirelings (III. 13, III. 14), It prescribes similar laws 
to regulate man's duty to his parents, wife, children, brothers and 
sisters : 

“When a capable person other than an apostate (patita) neglects 
to maintain his children and wife, mother and father, minor brothers 
and sisters, or widowed girls, he shall be punished with a fine of 
twelve pa^as. 

When, without making provision for the maintenance of his wife 
and sons, any person embracss asceticism, he shall be punished with 
the first amercement."* 

^ Pali nUhSnena, which Buddhoghosa explains as meaning paohohaggamanaip 
katvS. 

* AithasSstra, II. I. 
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As universal religion; The tym ‘universal religion* as 
applied to A^oka^s Dharma is sweetly vague in its connotation ; it is 
Ju&T'an enJpy^ word of praise until the meaning in which it is 
used is precisely defineji. One can say that it is non-credal in fts 
stress and non-sectarian in its spirit,—non-credal in the sense that it 
eschews all matters of theology and speculative philosophy, and non- 
j sectarian in the sense that it nowhere intends thrusting any man's 
views and beliefs upon another, As Ehys Davids puts it, “There is 
not a word about God or the soiil, and not a word about Buddha or 
Buddhism.*' The Four Noble Truths, the Causal Genesis, Nirvana, 
and other distinctive tenets of Buddhism find no place in it. The 
word Dharma which, according to Khys Davids, corresponds with 
the Latin forma^ means ‘good form', and the two main points dis¬ 
cussed in A6oka's Dharma are what is proper for good men to do 
and what is improper for them not to do^ or, as one might say, what 
are the things that lead to sin (asinava-gamini, P. E. Ill), to demerit 
and vice (apuna, papa, E E. X, P.E. Ill) or innate proneness to sin 
(parisrava, E.B. X), in short, to the state of woe and the utter de¬ 
gradation of human nature (mahapaya, S.E.E. I), and what are, on 
the other hand, the things that lead to much good (bahukayana, P.E. 
Ill), to unbounded merit (anaintaiii punam, E.E, IX), in short, to 
grand heaven (vipula svaga, M.E.E.) which is a state of unbounded 
joy and happiness and tro the elevation of human nature (abhyurnna- 
misati, P.E. VII). These are indeed the two main points with which 
religion is concerned, whether it be Buddhism or Jainism, 
Brahmanism or popular Hinduism, Christianity or Islam. 

A6oka*s Dharma is broadbased upon the principle of tolerance. 
The A^okan idea of toleration differs, however, from the general 
Indian idea in that it offers a scheme of active co operation (samavaya) 
among all sects for their growth in essential matters (saravadhi asa 
savapasaipdanarn, E.E. XII), and does not leave any sect to itself 
under the comfortable belief that all faiths lead ultimately to one and 
the same goal. It wants all sects and exponents to come together 
for frank and free interchanges of their thoughts and ideas in a mu¬ 
tually helping spirit. It urges that men of all sects should listen to 
and study each other's doctrines so that all may be well-informed 
(bahusruta) and possessed of noble traditions (kalanagama, E.E.XII), 
If there be any criticism in the course of discussions, it should be as 
light as possible and always to the point, but there must also be due 
appreciation of other sects in this or that point (tamhi tamhi 
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prakaraije). One must not unduly extol one's own sect and condemn 
another sect because it is not one^s own (atpapasarpda-paja para- 
pasamda-garaha no bhave aprakara^amhi). He who does that, does 
so because of his devotion to his own sect and with the desire of 
glorifying it. In doing so, he not only does a great disservice to 
other sects but also digs the grave of his own sect. Concord (sama- 
vaya), therefore, is good, and at the root of it is self-restraint (sayama), 
particularly the guarding of the tongue (vachiguti). 

ASoka’s samavaya is not precisely the modern Hindu idea of 
Dharma-samanvaya or harmony of all religious faiths. The basic 
idea of this harmony as advocated by Ramakrishna Paramahamsa is 
traced in the Rigveda dictum—* *They designa ted one and the same 
Deity by m any a najuj^^ (ekam sadviprab bahudha vadanti). The 
Advaita axiom is upheld by liishi Uddalaka when he declares the 
ultimate reality as one without a second (ekam evadvitlyam),' and by 
Buddha when he maintains that truth or reality is one (sachcham 
ekam). 2 In the immediate background of Anoka's tolerance is the 
exclusive^ mental attitude which finds its characteristic expression— 
“What I affirm is the only thing true and everything else is false'^ 
(idam eva sachcham, mogham annam). In a tone of disapprobation 
Buddha observed : eke samana-brahmana sakam yeva vadaip dipenti 
jotenti, paravadam pana khumsanti.'^ “Certain S'ramanas and 
Brahmanas edify and glorify verily their own doctrine, but deprecate 
the doctrine of others.'^ Here one may notice even a verbal corres¬ 
pondence wjth _A6oka's \words ; atpapasamda-paja parapasamda- 
garaha,...atpapasam(Jain dipayema iti.j The Great Epic goes a step 
further when it cites the time honoured opinion of the exponents of 
piety according to which neither the condemning and honouring of 
oneself nor the condemning and extolling ^ others is the practice 
of the Aryans : 

atmanindatmapuja cha paraninda parastavah I 

anacharitaip aryaijiam iti te Bhishma nah 6rutam tl 


^ Ohhaadogya Up., VI. 2. 1. 

’ Sutta-nipata, 

• A&guttara, I, p. 88. Cf, Majjhima, I, p.: eke Bamana-brShmapS attSaam 
ukkaipsaati paraip vambhenti (^garahanti nindanti). 

^ MahSbhSrata, 11. 44. 24. Aa explained by the commentator Nllakaiptba, the 
purport of the aloka ia that whether one praiaea and blames ouesell or praises and 
blames others, he comes away from God to attach importance to men. 
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Now, to consider some of the behests of A^oka^s Upasaka Dharma. 
The first of them is respectful attention to mother and father (matari 
pitari susrtlsa). This corresponds to Buddha^s expression mata- 
pitu-upatthanam. The valedictory address in the Taittirlya Upani- 
shad (1.11.2) enjoins : mat^;idevo bhava, pityidevo bhava. “Honour 
thy father and thy mother*' is one of the ten commandments in the 
Old Testament. 

The second is respectful attention to teachers and preceptors 
(achariya-susrQsa, guru-susrUsa). Respectful attention (susrUsa) is 
one of the five typical modes of fuifilling one’s duty to teachers and 
preceptors (achariya, Digha, III, p. 189). The Taittirlya Upanishad 
(1.11.2) snjoins-acharyadevo bhava. Covering the first two behests the 
Great Epic (XII. 54.17) lays down the following maxim of conduct : 

Matapitror hi 6u4rasha kartavya sarvadasyubhib, 
acharya-guru-^u^rasha tathaiva^ramavasinam^. 

These are covered also by the following stanza (332) from the 
Dhammapada : 

Sukha matteyata loke, atho petteyyata sukha, 
sukha samannata loke, atho brahmannata sukha 

The third is non slaughter of life and non-harming mental 
attitude towards living beings (anararnbho prananam, avihimsa bhtl- 
tanara)* That this is a^ common behest of Jainism and Buddhism 
goes without saying despite the fact that the expressions are more 
Buddhistic than Jaina. The Great Epic (XII. lo9. 15) emphatically 
declares : 

Ahirpsarthaya bhatanam dharma-pravachanam kfitam.^ 

‘^Thou shalt not kill" is one of the ten Biblical commandments. 

The universality of Anoka's Dharma may be particulaxl5L.apjL^©- 
ciated wit^i^gard to its psycho-ethical concepts. In answer to the 
selPj^t question—Wherein does the Dharma consist ^ A6o^a men- 


^ Cf. Saipyutta, I, p. 178 : 

MSitari pitari tS; pi atha jetthamhi bhStari I 
aohariye ohatutthamhi, tesu na mSnaQi kaylrStha It 
tesu assa sagSravo, tyassa apaohitS assu I 

* S. N. Mitra draws attention to this Pali stanza which extols reverential atti¬ 
tude towards mother and father, the S'ramapas and the BrShmapas. Gf. Digha, 
HI, p. 169. 

* Of. Manu, XL 159 : 

ahitpeSyaiva bhtltSnSip kSryam B'reyo’nus'Ssanam, 

HK 
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tioQs the six princigles of which the first two are apasinave and 
bahiikayane. Here apasinave corresponds in a sense to apaparisraya 
(B E. Xf meaning 'little demerit^, ‘little sin', better‘little proneness 
to sin.' In the Jaina Acharanga Sntra, parissava and asava are 
treated as synonyms. Evidently the two terms represent two sides 
of piety, namely, negative and positive: ‘little evil’ and ‘much 
good.' The second term, bahukayane or ‘much good' as an abstract 
moral quality, finds its fulfilment in many good deeds (bahuni kaya- 
nani, P.E. II). In E.E. IV, however, the expression bahukalanaipi 
is employed in a concrete collective sense ; 

maya bahukalaijarti katain (E.E. IV). 
me bahuni kayanani katani (P.E. II). 
kata me kalyana anekarupa, (J. V, p. 421). 

The two directly antithetical terms are kayane (kalya^arn) and 
pape (papam) in which case asinava must be treated as a resultant 
moral factor following from a sinful deed,—from an act of 
demerit (apuna, P. E. II, E. E. X). Corresponding to kayana and 
papa in P.E. II, we have in E.E. V the use of the two antithetical 
terms sukatam and dukatarp. It may be noted that in the reli¬ 
gious literature of India, whether Buddhist, Jaina or Brahmanical, 
puijya and papa, sukrita and dushkrita, sadhu and asadhu, and the 
like are frequently met with as antithetical pairs of terms. In the 
opinion of Bhandarkar asinava corresponds more to the Jaina 
aphaya than to the Pali adinava, none of the Buddhist enumerations 
of the passions and acts with reference to adinava being suited to the 
A4okan context. The Pali adinava is explained by Buddhaghosa in 
the sense of amadhurabhava, upaddava and dosa. In the Nikayas, 
adinava in the sense of ‘fault’ (dosa) occurs as a synonym of okara 
and samkilesa (staining of nature) due to which all passions 
become very painful and disappointing. In the phrase, adinavo 
ettha bhiyyo, the term stands for trouble.’ The Itivuttaka Comment¬ 
ary connects adinava also with such malevolent passions as kodha 
and mana.^ In the Amarakosha, adinava, asrava and kle4a signify 
three allied afflictions due to a disease, the first for the general weak¬ 
ening of the system, the second for the infuriating of the organs, 
and the third for the ailments. Eeferring to the Acharanga Satra 
(P. T. 8. Ed., p. 92), Bhandarkar observes: “Jainism specifies 
eighteen kinds of papa or sin and fortytwo kinds of asravas. These 

^ Saqiyatta, I, p. 9. 

* Itivattaka Commentary, Siamese Ed., p. 60; dose Sdinave. 
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two lists have four malevolent affections in common, called kashftyas. 
Two of these are krodha and mana, exactly two of the passions named 
by A6oka. The isya of A6oka, again, is to be found in the Jaina list 
of the papas, as irshya or dvesha ; chaipdiye and nithuliye are alone 
not traceable, though they are covered by the malaffection himsa 
mentioned under asrava. Thus the use of the term asinava (anhaya), 
distinction between it and papa, and the inclusion of at least three 
passions of the Jaina lists are enough to convince anybody that in all 
likelihood, A^oka has here adopted and assimilated same psychologi¬ 
cal concepts of Jainism/^ 

Here the evidence of the Aupapatika Sutra would seem more con¬ 
clusive. In this Sutra, the adjective anhaya-kare, meaning ‘causing 
affliction^, arihaya having to all intents and purposes the connotation 
of the term asinava, is applied to a malevolent mind needing control. 
The other predicates of such a mind are chhedakare (swayed by the 
passion of cutting), bheyakare (swayed by the passion of piercing), 
paritavanakare (causing distress), uddavanakare (afflicting) and 
bhaopaghaie (hurting beings). This mind is characterised as savajje 
(impure), sakirie (offending), sakakkase (rough), kadue (paining), 
nitthure (cruel), and pharuse (rude), 

A^oka^s list of terms may be shown to have presupposed rather 
the Buddhist psycho-ethical concepts than the Jaina. In P.E. Ill, 
he mentions fierceness (chamdiye), cruelty (nithuliye), anger (kodhe), 
vanity (mane), and isya (malignity) as the malevolent passions that 
lead to evil (asinava-gamini). The list in S.K.E. I consists of such 
terms as malignity (isa), irascibility (asulope), cruelty (nithuliye),^ and 
oppressiveness (tulana),^ Almost all of these terms are grouped 
together in the Dhammadayada Sutta (Majjhima, I) and the Pura- 
bheda Sutta as expounded in the Mahaniddesa. The two Pali lists, 
taken together, contain the following terms, among others : kodha, 
issa, mana, cha^dikka, and assuropa. The two adjectives, chanda 
and pharusa, are applied to one and the same people.^ A6oka^s 
expressions akhakhase achanide sakhinalambhe or achamdarii 
aphalusarp (S. R. E. I) have their Pali parallels in akakkasam 
apharusam (Jataka, III, p. 282). A^oka^s sakhinalambhe exactly 

^ Pali niUhariyaui, MahSniddesa Commentary to the Attada^4& Sutta. 
Of* nitthuriyo in the text itself. 

* For tnlanS, Of janapada-tudanS in Digha, HI, p. 179. 

* Majjhima. Ill, p. 268 : SunSparantS manussS ohapdS pharusS. Of. Amara- 
kosba, I. 818, nishthurazp parnshaip ; Bhagavad GltS, XVI 4, krodhal;i pSrushyam. 
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corresponds to the Pali saiihavacho^ (Jataka, IV, p. 110). ASoka’s 
list being illustrative rather than exhaustive, for the proper under¬ 
standing of their significance the reference must be had to the Pali 
texts and their commentaries. 

From the logical setting of the Buddhist psycho-ethical concepts 
it is easy to understand that the terms kodha and upanaha, issa and 
machchhera, mana and mada, cha^dikka and assuropa often go 
together as complements. The same may equally hold true of the 
two terms nitthuriya and tudana, Anoka’s nithuliya and tulana. 

The term kodha, here translated by the English ‘anger^,presuppos¬ 
es an agitated state of mind (kopa), implies an infuriated condition of 
the self, burning with wrath (amarsha rosha), and produces the 
disposition to strike, to hurt, to kill (pratigha).^ The complementary 
term upanaha implies harbouring resentment, a brooding state of 
mind which follows as a sequel to anger.Anger has fury for its 
distinctive feature, its functional tendency is to strike, and its 
resultant is an inimical action.^ 

The term isya, isa (Pali issa, Sk. Irsha), here translated by ^malig¬ 
nity^ in preference to ‘envy^ or 'jealousy^, has either envy for other^s 
prosperity or non.forgiveness for its distinctive feature, its functional 
tendency is to produce disgust, and its resultant is disappointing. 
The opposite of issa in the sense of ‘envy^ or ‘jealousy^ is machchhera 
or meanness, niggardliness. It is in the other sense of non-forgive¬ 
ness that isya as a mental disposition is allied to kodha. 

The term mana stands in Pali for both conceit and conceitedness, 
an unwholesome mental state which may arise both from a wilful 
overestimate and a wilful understimate of oneself.^ It has vanity 
for its distinctive feature, its functional tendency is to produce pride 
and boasting, and its resultant is conceitedness.The complemen- 

^ Of. Mana. II. 159 : vSk ohaiva madhura s'laksbnyS prayojyS dharmam- 
iohchhatS. 

* Amarakosba, I, 417 ; MabSniddesa, Porabbeda Sutta. 

* PapaSfoba&ndanl, I, p. 106 : pnbbakEle kodbo, aparaksle apanabo. 

^ Ibid, I, p. 106 : kodbo obandikka-lakkbapo, Sgbatana>ra 60 , dussanapaobcbu- 
pattbano. 

* Ibid, I, p. 106 ; parasampaiti-khiyyana-IakkhailLa issa, akkbamana-lakkbapS 
v5, anabbirati-rasS, vimakbabbava-paobobapattbSDS. Of. Amarakosba, I. 412 ; 
aksbSotir Irsbfi. 

* Itivnttaka Commentary, Siamese Ed., p. 68. 

' PapaSobasUdanl, I, p. 107 : nnnati-lakkbapo mSno, 
dbikki^ro raso, uddbumlltaka-bhi^ya'paohobtipattbiino, 
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tary term mada signifies the pride of birth, the pride of wealth, 
position, learning, etc. The extolling of oneself and the condemning 
of others (attukkaipsana paravambhana) are due to mada.' For the 
association of mana with the passion of kodha in Pali the reader 
may consider the following admonition of Bnddha : 

kodham jahe, vippajaheyya manain. 

“Give up anger, conceit should be completely given up.” 

The Pali equivalents of Anoka's chaipdiye and asulope are 
chandikkani and assuropa. The Pali scholiasts explain chandikka as 
meaning rigidity, which is the state of a rigid person (thaddha- 
purisa), while, as defined in the Araarakosha, the cha^ida is a person 
whose nature is fierce (atikopanah). Thus Anoka’s chamdiye may 
preferably be translated by fierceness. The Mahaniddesa Commen¬ 
tary defines assuropa as the distemper of mind (anattamanata 
chittassa), while others take it to mean that violent passion in man 
which causes tears in others (assujananatthena, assuropanto).^ The 
Pali word assuropa stops us from equating asulope with a^ulopa 
(quick loss of temper), just as Anoka's asulope prevents us accepting 
asurapo as a variant ingeniously suggested in the Pali Commentary. 

Nithuliye, here translated by cruelty, has nitthuriyam for its Pali 
equivalent. The adjective nishthura as applying to speech or words 
is paraphrased in the Amarakosha by kakkhata, paurusha, krura, and 
the like, the first two having their equivalents in Anoka's a-khakhase 
a-phalusam. 

The remaining term tulana, here translated by oppressiveness, 
has been equated by some with tor^a which is not justifiable for 
the reason that tar^a is not used as a substantive. Its Pali equivalent 
is tud%na, meaning pldanara, Cf. Pali janapada-tudana or janapada- 
tndanam. 

The concepts belonging to the category of bahukayane or 'much 
good' are daya, dane, sache, sochave, madave and sadhave (P.E. II, 
P.E. VII). The four concepts of sayaine (self-control), bhavasudhita 
(purity of motive), kataipnata (gratitude) and dadhabhatita (firm 
devotion) are connected with dana (B.E. VII). These are reduced in 
the same edict to two, viz., sayame and bhavasudhi. The concepts 
of Bavrabhutana(ni) akshati, saipyama and samachariya are grouped 


* Itivattoka Oommentary, op. oit., p. 68. 

* MahSaiddesa Commentary, Siamese Sd., II, p. 11, 
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together with madava in R.E. XIII. The two terms, anaraipbha and 
avihiipsa, tire matually complementary. The guiding principle of 
Anoka’s Dharma, precisely as that of Buddhism and other early 
Indian systems of faith and thought, is the principle of action which 
is presented by such terms as ustana (readiness to action), parakrama 
(power of action), pakama (strenuous exertion), U3ama (effort), and 
usaha (zeal, ardour). The opposite states of mind and body are 
represented by anavuti (non-application), alasiya (indolence) and kila- 
matha (weariness for exertion). The whole activity is to proceed on 
the twofold basis of dhamma (piety) and slla (virtue) which is the 
same as to say, through the practice of piety (dhamma-chara^ia, 
R.E. IV) and that of seemly behaviour (samachariya, R.E. XIII), 
and it is to be directed towards feeling concern for oneself, feeling 
concern for one's own people, and doing good to the whole world. 

The first pair of terms consists of dav a and da na. Here daya, 
translated by pity, has anuddaya for its Pali equivalexR. According 
to Buddha, anuddaya presupposes fellow-feeling, sympathy (samanat- 
tata) and a friendly heart (mettachittata). From the set of synonyms 
given in the Amarakosha, it is evident that daya presupposes com¬ 
passion (karupya) which is felt in the heart, and that it has two ex- 
pressional forms, viz., anukampa (feeling concern) on the part of 
seniors and anukro6a (showing concern) by juniors. In Buddha's 
terminology avihirnsa has the positive connotation ofkarupa, karuSna 
or sakarunabhava, i.e., the compassionate state of mind which finds 
its expression in feeling concern for the good of all beings (sabba- 
bhatahitanukampa). According to the Bhagavad Gita (XVI. 2), daya 
means feeling pity for all beings (daya sarvabhQteshu). Pity as a noble 
feeling stands opposed to cruelty. Dana, which may be translated 
by liberality, charity or charitable dispositiofi^ is a tangible expression 
of daya. Dana implies tyaga (Pali chnga, parichchaga), whichis both 
the spirit and the act of self-sacrifice. A6oka speaks of various forms 
and acts of dana (R.E. II, R.E. XII, P.E. II, P.E. VII, Barabar). In 
P.E. II, he expressly refers to ‘giving the eye’ (chakkhudane) and 
‘granting the boon of life to the lower creatures’ (pana-dakhinaye). 
The monumental acts of piety (dhaipmathambhani) mentioned in 
P. E. VII are all concrete instances of dana. By the eye (chakkhu) is 
meant, of course, the eye of wisdom (paBSachakkhu, jSananetra), and 
not the fleshy eye (maipsachakkhu).^ It is with reference to the 


^ MahSniddesa, pp. 100, 864, Dlgha. Ill, p. 210, speaks of three obakkhns, 
maipsaohakkha, dibbaobakkba (divine oye, olairvoyanoe) and paB&Sobakkbu, 
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eye of wisdom that A6oka declared the gift of the doctrine (dharpma- 
dana) to be the best of all gifts (K.E. IX, E.E, XI). 

PinaJniplies, according to Buddha and others, the visagga, e g, 
dhamma-sainvibhaga^ (R E, XI), dana-samvibhaga^ (P.E. IV), dana- 
visaga^ (P.E, VII). Dana in itself is not a great thing in spite of 
the generally accepted maxim of the age that it is good (danam 
sadhu). A6oka speaks of the four moral qualities that go to enhance 
the value of dana, viz , sayaine, bhavasudhi or bhavasudhita, katam- 
nata and^daLdhabhatita of which the equivalents are met wj.th in the 
Great Epic^ and the Jataka.''" The very word bhava^uddhib is met 
with in the Qjeat Epic, XII. 167. 5 in the following ethical precept 
of Vidura : 

Bahu^rutyam tapas tyagab 6raddha yajnakriya kshama | 
bhava^uddhir daya satyam samyama^ chatmasampadah ii 

Nllakanttha paraphrases bhava^uddhi by nishkapatatvam, 'guile- 
lessness, sincerity.^' 

Here sayama (samyama) stands for restraint in body, speech and 
mind/’ bhavasudhita for the purity of motive, for what is called 
akshudrata in the Great Epic j kataninata (kfitajnata, Pali katannuta) 
for gratitude or gratefulness which consists not only in acknowledging 
the service rendered by the benefactor, not only in not harming the 
benefactor, but also in rendering the service in return (katavedita) 
and dadhabhatita (dyidhabhaktitva,^ Pali dalhabhatti) forfirm devotion 
(to the cause of piety), strong faith. The valedictory address in the 
Taittiriya Upanishad (I. 11) insists on giving out of faith (^raddhaya 
deyam) abd not giving without faith (a^raddhaya adeyam), Buddha^s 


^ Pali dhamma-saifivibhaga in Theragatha, verse 9, supplied by S. N. 
Mitra, 

* Pali dEoa-samTibbaga in Jataka, III, p. 402. Cf. bhattasaipvibhaga in 
Arthasastra, IV. 8. 

* Pali dSna-visagga in Petavatthu, II, 9, supplied by S. N. Miira. Cf. deya- 
visarga in ArtbasSatra, IX. 6. 

* MabSbbarata, XII. 66. 89, XII. 67. 46 ; XII. 67. 67. Cf. Dakkbi^ia vibbanga 
Sutta in Majjhima, III, p. 268 f., and its commentary ; SSrattbappakasinI, I, pp. 
Abhidbarmakos'a, IV. 118-126 j Manu, IV ; Bhagavad GitS, XVII. 21-28. Anantalal 
Thakur, M.A., draws my attention to the word Ibhavasania'uddbi which occurs in 
the Bhagavad Gita, XVII-16, as well as its synonyms, hrits'uddhi and chittas'uddhi. 

* JStaka, V, p. 146. 

^ Jataka, V, p. 146 { Dhammapada, verses 860-862. 

' Ibid, V, p. 147 { Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 800, 

* Arthas'astra, L 9, 
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word saddhadeyyatp (Digha, I. p. 5) conveying the same Idea. A4oka 
speaks of the restraint practised with regard to the whole of life 
(papesa sayamo, B.E. IX, B.E. XIII), and the restraint in the form of 
guarding one's tongue (vachlguti, B E. XII). In the Pali list - of 
terms, ^ satpyama is sought to be distinguished from dama, the 
former meaning, according to Buddhaghosa, the restraint in accor¬ 
dance with the prescribed rules of conduct (slla-saipyamo) and the 
latter the control of the senses (dame ti indriya damane).^ 

The next two categories of Anoka’s Dharma are sacha and sochaya, 
both of which are included in Buddha's list.^ In Pali, however, the 
first is combined with dhamma (sachche cha dhamme cha), and the 
second with uposatha, which is conceived as the abode of virtue(sllalayo, 
i.e., the proper occasion for taking and keeping the moral precepts). 
The combination of satya and dharma is as old as the older Upani- 
shads.'* In A^okan context, precisely as in that of the Pali Lakkhapa 
Suttanta, the two terms, satya and dharma, are devoid of all meta¬ 
physical connotation. As Buddhaghosa rightly points out, here the 
first term stands for truthfulness in utterances (sachche ti vachl- 
sachche), and the second for the system of piety relating to the ways 
of performing the ten wholesome acts (dhamme ti dasa-kusalakamma- 
patha-dhamme).® That in Anoka's terminology, too, the first term 
stands for truthfulness in utterances is evident from the insistence on 
speaking the truth (sachaip vataviyaip, M.B E. Bra). According to 
the general Indian notion, the truthful speech carries with it also 
the idea of a speech, which is pleasant, sweet, and appealing. So 
the adage goes to teach : 

satyaip brhyat priyam brayat, ma brQyat satyam apriyam.*^ 

■kw 

As Buddha puts it, ‘*Abandoning lying speech, Gotamathe Kecluse 
who has completely abstained from it, is the speaker of truth, given 


1 Digha, HI. p. 147. 

’ Stunangala-vilSsiDl, III, p. 923. 

* Digha, III, p. 147. 

* Taittirlya Up. I. 11.1. 

* Sumangala-vilaeiDl, III, p. 923. 

< DaySnanda Saraavati in hia SatySrtha-prakSa^a, modifiea thia maxim ao as to 
auit hia inaiatenoe on speaking the truth, whether it be pleasant or unpleasant: 
satyaip br^ySt, priyam apriyaip tS. Truth can never indeed be pleasant in the 
literal sense of the term ; by its very nature it ia bound to be unyielding and un¬ 
compromising. All that ia meant in the above maxim ia that in speaking truth 
one should not offend the refined taste. 
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up to truth, truthful, utters words that are worthy of trust and not to 
be slightly doubted by the world. Abandoning harsh speech, Gotama 
the Eecluse who has completely abstained from it, utters speech 
which is faultless, sweet to the ears, lovable, goes into the heart, 
agreeable to many, pleasing to many/^^ By the expression‘‘that 
which is sweet to the ears^^ Buddhaghosa understands that which is 
sweetly worded (vyaSjana-madhurataya kauiiQ^nam sukha), and by 
‘that which is lovable’ he understands that which is sweet in meaning 
(atthama'Shurataya pemaniya).^ A6oka, too, insists on uttering words 
that are not harsh, impetuous, rude and that are full of winsome 
cordiality (akhakhase achamde aphalusam sakhinalambhe, S.E.E. I).^ 
The sweetness in meaning ( athasa madhurata ) gets its due emphasis 
in E.E. XIV. 

Eut the word jachcha conveys also the idea of sachchapatinna 
implying as it does the resolve to keep the fealty to the oath taken, 
to keep the agreement entered into or jv^ord given, to keep the 
promise made under all circumstances, however trying.^ The notion 
of such a resolve is comprehended by the term dhiti (dhyiti, moral 
fortitude) which is met with in S.E.E, II, To be worth the name, 
both the dhiti and the patimna must be of an unshaken character 
(ajala, achala, S.E.E. II). The four principles of sachcha in the above 
sense, dhamma (piety), dhiti ( moral fortitude ) and chaga (self-sacri- 
fic'e) are grouped together in the moral of the Vanarinda Jataka (No. 
67), The term sochaye ( Pali socheyya ), here translated by purity, 
really implies the sense of purity or the consciousness of being 
oneself pure in body, speech and thought. This may be treated as 
the pre-requisite of a pious deed or an act of virtue, e.g , the 
observance of the sabbath. 

The next pair of terms is composed of madave a nd sad have 
( P. E. VII). In the Pali lists maddava ( Sk. mardava ) is invariably 


^ Digha, Ii p. 4 ; Musavj^daip pahaya musavada pativirato eamano Gotamo 
saohobavadi saohohasandho theto paobohayiko ayisaipvSdako lokassa. Pbaru- 
savScbaip pahSya pbarusa vSobS pa^ivirato samai^o Gotamo ya sa vaoba ne}a 
kanxiasukbS pemaniyS badayanigamS pori babujanakantS babujanamanapa. 

* Sumangala-vilaslDl, I, p. 75. Of. Artbas'astra, II. 10. 

* Of. Dlgba, III, p. 161 : sakbino. 

^ Digha, III, p. 171. KSma is extolled in the BSmSyana as satyasandba. 

* Gf. JStaka, V, pp. 481, 468. 

86 
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combined with the concept of ajjava ( Sk. arjava ).^ Corresponding 
to the grouping of tapas, danam, arjavam, ahimsa and satyavachanam 
in the Chhandogya Upaniahad (III. 17. 4.) we have in the Jataka 
( V, p. 378 ) the categorisation of the following concepts : 

Danam sllarn parichchagani ajjavam maddavam tapani 

akkodhara avihimsam cha khantin cha avirodhanarn. 

The word ajjava signifies moral rectitude or uprightness, which 
lies behind A4oka^s principles of uniformity in proce(iiire and 
uniformity in justice ( viyohala samata damda-samata, D. E. IV ). 
By maddava is meant gentleness, mildness, which is the opposite 
of intrepidity ( sahasa ) accounting for all rash acts of violence, 
detention and coercion ( vadho bamdhanam palikilesam ). 

In sadhava we have the concept of nobleness which underlies all 
noble deeds ( sadhavani, P.E. VII). The noble deeds are all good 
deeds (kalanam, kayanani, E.E. V, P.E. II). The kalyanas or good 
deeds emphasized in the Jataka (V, p. 492) are precisely those 
repeatedly mentioned in the edicts.- 

/ The concept of kharnti (kshanti) is combined with that of 
lahudaindata (light punishment) in R.E. XIII. In the Mahaharnsa 
Jataka, we have the succession of the four concepts of akkodha, 
avihirnsa, khanti and avirodhana. According to the scholiast, 
friendliness ( metta ) is at the back of the first, compassion ( karuna ) 
is at. the back of the second, the third implies the notion of toleration 
or forbearance (adhivasana), and the fourth means non-hostility.^ 
Though khanti and titikkha are often used as synonyms, the former 
is taken to mean the toleration of a person who is physically stronger 
by one who is physically weaker and the second to mean the toleration 
of a weaker person by a stronger man. The^Buddhist khanti is far 
more than the Christian idea of forbearance in that in the practice 
of this moral quality the oppressed are expected not only to patiently 
bear the pain of oppression caused but also to think well of the 
oppressor. In the Bhagavad Gita ( XVI. 43 ), kshama (i.e., kshanti) 
is succeeded by dhyiti or moral fortitude. 


* Sutta-nipSta, verse 2m | Cf. Manu, VI. 9?, enumerating the ten principles 
of dbpiti, kshama, dama, asteya, s'auoha, indriya-nigraha, dhl, vidya, satya and 
akrodha. The Jaina list of ten principles consists of kshamS, mardava, Erjava, 
satya, s'auoha, sarpyama, tapa, tySga, Skirpohanya and brahmacharya. 

* Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 258. • 

* Jataka, V, p. 879. 
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DHARMA-VIJAYA 

With A6oka, precisely as with Buddha and other Indian thinkers, 
Dharma was not only a way of life or means of elevation of human 
nature but also a weapon for the conquest of men's hearts, a royal 
means of bringing about a permanent cultural understanding between 
the countries and peoples and building a new nation or imperialism 
on that very foundation. It remains yet to be seen how the Dharma- 
vijaya of A4oka served to place India between the cultures, to create, 
in other words, a Greater India with universalism as its ideal for 
the furtherance of the common cause of humanity. 

Anoka's Dharma-vijaya was just one of the four great cultural 
conquests made by the Indo-Aryans in pre-Muslim India, the other 
three being the Digvijaya of Agni, the Dharma-vijaya of the Great 
Epic, and the Trailokya vijaya of the Karandavyuha. 

1. Definition of Dharma-vijaya : Conquest is the dominant 
thought of a heroic age, a warrior king, a war-like people, a virile 
race, a militant faith. It presupposes in all cases consciousness of 
strength, a sense of certainty about the rightness of the cause 
espoused, a strong conviction about the success to be attained, 
a vision of the future to follow, an intrepid will to act, an unabated 
zeal to proceed, a great power of endurance to withstand the 
obstacles on the way, a sense of preparedness, a capacity to adjust 
means to ends, an uncommon energy for incessant action, and a well- 
disciplined army to carry out the orders. Its motive factors or 
springs of action may be either greed, malevolence and folly or 
magnanimity, amity and wisdom. It is possible by some kind 
of weapon. If it is possible by the sword, it goes by the name of 
Sara6akya or Sayaka-vijaya, and if by piety, it deserves the name of 
Dharma-vijaya ( E.E. XIII). The weapons other than those implied 
by Dharma are taken to be comprehended by the antithetical term 
Adharma.^ The sword symbolises the violent method with all its 
strategic skills and accessories resorted to on the failure of the 
diplomatic means of conciliating, bribing and jcausing dissension. 
Dharma stands for the peaceful method with all its friendly acts of 
give and take. Where greed' is found to be the motive factor, the , 


^ Jl^taka, IV, p. 1C2, 
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conquest is to be classed as LobhaWijaya,^ and where malevolence is 
the motive factor, it is to be called Asura-vijaya.^ With these two 
forms of conquest is to be contrasted what is called Dharma-vijaya or 
conquest by Dharma.^ As a moral concept, the Dharma vijaya 
implies some amount of human consideration and mental discipline 
to conform to the laws of approved human conduct. 

As defined in the Artha^astra (XIII. the Lobhavijaya aims at 
what may be safely gained in land or money and the Asura-vijaya 
aims not merely at seizing the land, treasure, sons and wives and all 
of the conquered but also at taking his life, while the aim of Dharma- 
vijaya is fulfilled with mere obeisance or surrender (abhyavapatti)jDn 
the part of the conquered. In the words of Kalidasa, the Dharma- 
vijaya consists in robbing the conquered king of his glory but not 
of his territory.A^oka^s Dharma-vijaya consists, on the other hand, 
in the expression of good will and the assurance of territorial 
integrity ( S.E.E. II), the friendly acts of public utility ( B. E. II ), 
and the advancement of the cause of humanity through piety 
( E.E. XIII). 

Professor Nilkanta Sastri poignantly observes : ‘‘Whatever the 
relative ages of our texts, the classification of conquests and 
conquerors in Hindu political theory is logically complete, and has 
the ring of antiquity, and we may take it that the expression 
Dharmavijaya was first carried in contrast to lobha-or artha and 
asuravijaya^^ ( Calcutta Beview, 1943, Feb#, p. 121); The Jataka 
distinction between Dhamma and Adhamma-vijaya (IV, p. 102) and 
A^oka^s distinction between the Dhamma and the Sara6aka (B.E. 
XIII) presupposes the idea of just two kinds of vijaya, one the 
Dharma and the other Artha or Asura. 

•The idea of Dharma-vijaya developed in tJTe Brahmanical as well 
as the Buddhistic line of thinking. The common point between the 
two conceptions is that both are free from the thought about terri¬ 
torial aggrandisements.^ The mere acknowledgement of supremacy 

^ Same as Arbhavijaya in MababbSrata, XII. 58. 88. 

* Same as Asnravijaya in ibid, XII. 68. 88. 

* Ariiba8''a8tra) XIII, 1 ; Mababbarata, XII. 58. 88 ; Harivaipa'a, I. 14. 21. 

* Bagbnvanis'a, IV. 4. 

* Cf. Digha, III, p. 62f. : yatbsbbuttaip oba bbuSjatba, “Enjoy your territories 
as heretofore.*’ 

Nilkanta Sastri’s paper—‘^Dharmavijaya and Dbaxpmavijaya” in the Calcutta 
Beview, 1918, Feb., 115 ff. for an illuix(inatio^ comment on the, three kindi; 
of vijaya^ 
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by the weaker powerg was sufficient, according to the Artha4astra, to 
satisfy the demand of Dharma-vijaya. It appears from the Great 
Epic account of the Digvijaya of the Paiidavas that the offering of 
presents,^ or of*revenues, or of both was to be the tangible expression 
of obeisance or submission on the part of the conquered. 

Though mere ultimatum or negotiation through the envoys 
sometimes sufficed to effect it, the Brahmanical Dharma-vijaya was 
undeniably a conquest by the sword. A4oka rightly characterised it 
as a milder method of conquest where forbearance ( kshanti ) and 
light punishment ( laghudandata ) were to be practised and preferred 
(E.E. XIII). The Buddhistic Dharma-vijaya was to be achieved, on 
the other hand, without the employment of the sword or armed force 
(adanfjena asatthena) but certainly by means of the doctrine meaning 
the superior ideal of humanity ( dhammena abhivijiya ).2 

In neither case, the Dharma-vijaya implied the idea of disbanding 
the army or lessening the military equipment it presupposed, on the 
other hand, the sufficient strength and preparedness of the army and 
the full military equipment backed by adequate state resources and 
other elements of sovereignty. As Buddha emphatically puts it, 
invincible shall be the position of the righteous king overlord, not 
shaken by any human rival or enemy, internal or external, and the 
territory under his benign sway and protection shall be undisturbed, 
free from all signs of aggression and oppression, thornless, populous, 
prosperous, secure, tranquil and unulcerated. 

There is not the slightest hint in the edicts and legends of A^oka 
that he either disbanded the army or was not fully prepared to cope 

^ Cf. Hathigumpha Inscription in which the king of Pandya is said to have 
sent valuable presents to Kharavela. 

• Digha, III, p. 69. 

• The story of Vidudabha in the Dhammapada Commentary, I, p. 346f., goes 
to show that the vow of non-violence on the part of the S'akyas sadly failed to stay 
the cruel hand of the invader who carried out a plan of ruthless massacre in their 
territory. The overcoming of the brute force by virtue or soul-force, as advocated 
in the Mabasllava Jstaka, is a Utopian idea. 

^ Digha, III, pp. 69, 146. contains the following description of the stately 
position of the righteous king overlord : 

chaturanto vijitavi janapada-thSvariyappatto satta-ratana-samannSgato. 

Paro sahassaip kho pan assa putts bhavanti sUrS virangarGpS parasena-pamaddanS. 
So imaip patbhviip sSgarapariyantaip akhilaip akapt&kaip iddhaxp phltaip khemaip 
sivarp nirabbudaxp adan4ena asatthena abhivijiya ajjbavasati. Avikka'mbhiyo hoti 
(abbhantarena vS bahirena vS) manussabhUtena paohohattikena pachchSmittena, 
9ee also Suman^alavilSsinl, III. p. 923* 
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with the menace to the security of life and property of the citizens 
arising from the mischievous action of the Atavis ( B.E. XIII ) or to 
his territory arising from the inimical action of the independent 
neighbours ( S.K.E. II). 

Arrian’s remark that ‘a sense of justice prevented any Indian 
king from attempting conquest beyond the limits of India’ must not 
be taken to mean that any Indian king was lacking in the ambition 
of gaining the coveted position of a chaturanta or conqueror of the 
earth extending as far as the four seas, i.e., of a supreme lord of Jam-' 
budvipa. Brahmanism went to encourage the predatory instinct in 
man by according a popular religious sanction to the periodical 
hunting and military expeditions ( mrigaya, digvijaya ) on the part of 
a warrior-king and a war-like people. It tended to foster the idea of 
conquest, no matter whether it was actuated by an avaricious, 
demoniac or righteous motive. The worldly motive was thereby 
kept in the forefront and the cultural motive in the background. In 
the Brahmanical tradition the Digvijaya of Agni was shown to have 
proceeded side by side with the Digvijaya of the warriors, the latter 
reaching its consummation in the performance of either the horse- 
sacrifice (A4vamedha yajna) or the still grander sacrifice called 
Eajasnya, each containing in its programme the holding of a Sabha or 
Coronation Durbar, 

With Buddha the Dharma-vijaya achieved without the employ¬ 
ment of the sword or armed force implied the welcoming by the 
rival monarchs or powers of the cause of piety espoused by the 
righteous king emperor or superior power,’ and this was precisely the 
underlying thought of the Dharma-vijaya of A^oka. As the great 
Maurya emperor himself puts it, ‘‘This, of trourse, is considered the 

^ Digha, III, p. 62f% : Ehi kho ipaharSja, sagataip 
mahSrSja, Bagatam te maharaja, anusasa maharSjS ti. 

Raja chakkavatti evam aha ; pano na hantabbo, adinnam 
nadatabbarp,.yathabhuttan cha bhuajatba ti. 

Nilakanta Sastri acutely observes : 

"In this conquest by Dhaipma, the stress falls on the justice and virtue of the 
king who builds up for himself by long practice of Dhamma a high moral superiority 
symbolized by the presence of wheel; and this superiority secures for him the 
voluntary obedience of all rival kings on the face of the earth. The army is indeed 
present with the king, but it is simply an ornamental adjunct, there being no 
fighting or any employment of force. But the conquest and empire are real, 
though the imperialism is mild and benevolent in its nature/’ The Calcutta 
Review, X948, Vol. LXXXVI, p. 118, 
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chief conquest by the Beloved of the gods, namely, the conquest by 
piety. This has been achieved by the Beloved of the gods here as 
well as among all the borderers, even over a distance of six hundred 
leagues, (where the rulers are) the Greek king named Antiochus and 
four other (Greek) kings beyond the said Antiochus, namely, Ptolemy, 
Antigonas, Magas (and) Alexander, and constantly (the ruling peoples 
are) the Cholas, and Pandyas, even the Tamrapariiyas. So also here, 
in the king’s territory, among the Yaunas and Kambojas, the Nabha- 
kas and Nabhapamktis, the (parent) Bhojas and their offshoots,’ the 
Andhras and Parinda-Paradas,—everywhere (the people) follow the 
moral instruction of the Beloved of the gods. Even where the 
envoys of the Beloved of the gods do not go, even (there) they hearing 
of the system of piety and moral instruction of the Beloved of the 
gods, abide by and will abide by the Law of Piety” (R.E. XPU). 
The essence of Anoka’s Dharma-vijaya may be shown to have been 
recorded in the Gupta coin legends: sucharitair svargain jayati. 

, “He conquers even the heavens by virtues.” 

2. Dharma-vijaya of the Great Epic : We have in the Sabha- 
parva of the Great Epic a graphic account of the digvijay’a or military 
campaigns undertaken by the four Pandava brothers and of its 
sequel—the BajasQya sacrifice performed by king Yudhishthira, all 
under the guidance of Krishija Vasudeva. Its main narrative is 
concerned, however, with the great battle of Kurukshetra valiantly 
fought and won by the Pandavas under the same guidance of the 
Superman and God incarnate and with the laudable object of 
founding a dharmanljya. The victory at the battle of Kurukshetra, 
too, was consummated by the performance of a horse-sacrifice by the 
Pandavas and the convening of a Coronation Durbar. The Bhagavad 
Gita contains a philosophic explanation of the battle of Kurukshetra, 
while the SanatsujatTya Gita presents an elaborate explanation of the 
doctrine of apramada or principle of action which characterized • 
Anoka’s Dharma and guided all his noble undertakings and efforts, 
and which, as a matter of fact, was the distinctive tenet of all the 
heroic Indo-Aryan faiths of the past rooted in 4rQ.ddba. 

The digvijaya of the -Jaina king Kharavela as described in the 
Hathigumpha inscription, the digvijaya of the great Hindu king 
Samudragupta as described in his Allahabad Stone-pillar inscription 
and the digvijaya of Baghu as described by Kalidasa in his Raghu- 

* This dlBoards the pihvious translation by ‘the Bhojas and the hereditary 
Bhojas.* 
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vanida partake all of the nature of the digvijffya of the Paij^avas as 
described in the Great Epic and fall, therefore, within its scope. 

The idea of this digvijaya occurred to Arjuna after the killing of 
Jarasandha, the most powerful .monarch of the Brihadratha dynasty 
of Magadha and a renowned scion of the Chedi race of warriors who 
were hostile to the aspirations of the Andhaka-Vtishijis or Yadavas of 
Western India. Krishna Vasudeva himself belonged to the Satvata 
or Andhaka Vrishni family, of Dvaraka which was matrimonially 
connected with the Pandavas as well as the Chedis of the Chedi 
country. The express motive behind this digvijaya is stated to be the 
increase of the liquid reserve and financial strength of the rising state 
by the collection of booties consisting in revenues and valuable 
presents,^ This motive is praised as warrior-like in spite of its being 
predatory and earthly. 

Four brothers started in four directions, each in one direction on 
an auspicious day, at an auspicious moment and under an auspicious 
asterism. Arjuna Who proceeded to the north conquered the whole ' 
northern division of Jambudvlpa comprising the upper half of the 
Punjab proper, the whole of the state of Kashmir and Jammu, the 
Himalayan region extending as far east as the Upper Assam Valley, 
Manipur and Chin Hills, and the trans-Himalayan hill-tracts and 
countries extending as far north as the southern boundary of 
Uttarakuru. The list of the conquered included monarchs, ruling 
classes, hill tribes and savages. All of them were reduced to the 
position of karadas. Bhima who proceeded to the east conquered the 
countries east of Kuru including Bengal and the Lower Assam Valley. 
Sahadeva who proceeded to the south conquered the countries that 
lay to- the south of Kuru and whole of +he southern division of 
Jambudvlpa extending as far down as Pandya and Dravicja, Chondra- 
Kerala and Siiphala. The western countries that lay to the west of 
Kuru extended as far west as the Lower Indus Valley and even 
included the territories of the Pahlavas, the Barbaras, the Yavanas 
and the S'akas. The Eajasaya sacrifice was performed thereafter 
at Hastinapura. A ‘ grand feast was given. A sabha was held to 
establish the paramount sovereignty of YudhlshtThira and the divinity 
or supreme personality of Krishna (YudhishthirabhishekaS cha 


1 MahSbharata, II. 25, 8 : Arjuna said— 

Tatra krityam aham manye koshasya pkrivardbanain 
karam SharayisbySmi rSjSab sarrSn nripottama. 
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Vasudevasya charha^am).*^ The military campaigns involved all 
the three forms of conquest. 

Such a wide geographical vision of Jambudvipa together with an 
intimate knowledge of the individual countries and peoples as we 
obtain from the Great Epic account of the digvijaya is inconceivable 
previous to the reign of the Nandas and Mauryas of Magadha. The 
inclusion of the name of the S'akas, Yavanas and Pahlavas in the 
list of conquered peoples and territories means that the account in 
the Saut! Paura^ikl version of the Great Epic is Gupta or pre-Gupta 
but definitely post-A6okan, post-S'unga and post-Kushai^ia. Whether 
such an account of the digvijaya appeared or not in the earlier 
Vai^ampsyana or pre-Paninian version of the Great Epic^ is still a 
disputed question. The geographical references of Papiini^ may be 
shown to be on a par with those in the pre-A^okan Pali Canonical 
texts which confine our vision to Jambudvipa. These allusions lead 
us to think of the countries and peoples in the Uttarapatha or Punjab 
proper, comprising the Upper and Lower Indus Valleys, the Hima¬ 
layan region, the Middle Country to the west of modern Bengal, the 
Western India and the Central India. These hardly take us further 
south than the river Godavari.^ In such post-A^okan Pali Canonical 
works as the Mahaniddesa, Buddhavarnsa and Apadana we have 
mention of India’s trade-relations, internal and external. Even such 
a distant country as China (China) finds mention in the Buddha- 
varnsa and Apadana. The Mahaniddesa list includes the name of 
Suvarnabhami, Tamraparnl and Yava (Java). The Baveru Jataka 
refers to India's sea-borne trade with Baveru (Babylon). The 

^ MabSbhSrata, II. 89. 16. In this very epic, HI. 258, we are given a similar 
account of the military expedition of Karna who went north, south, east and west. 
Here we have mention of the Haimavatika kings (Haimavatikan jitva), a term by 
which are meant the rulers who hold their territories on the whole eastern extension 
of the Himalayan range from Radhi (modern Radhia in the Champaran district) to 
Assam. Here NepSl is distinctly mentioned as a Haimavatika country with many 
principalities (Nepalavishaye ye cha rajanah) and Anga, Yanga, Kalinga, Sundika, 
MithilS, Magadha and Karkakhanda are placed in the Eastern division below the 
Himalayas. This campaign, too, was followed by a RSjasUya sacrifice and Durbar. 

» Panini, IV. 8. 104 ; VI. 2. 86, 

• Ibid, IV. 1.18. IV. 1.19 ; IV. 1, 48 ; IV. 1. 84 ; IV. 1. Ill ; IV. 1.114 ; IV. 1. 
148 ; IV. 1.158 ; IV. 1.156 , IV. 1.167 , IV. 1. 160 j IV. 1. 169 ; IV. 1. 170 , IV. 1. 
172-178 ; IV. 2. 74-77 ; IV. 2. 109-110 j IV. 2. 117-119 ; IV. 2.122-129 , IV. 2. 181 , 
IV. 2.188 , IV. 2. 186 , IV. 8. 91 ; IV. 8. 98-94 ; IV. 8. 128 ; V. 1. 41 j VI. 2, 99-101 j 
VII. 8.14. 

^ B. O. Law India A$ Deicrihedt Ch. I. 

87 
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geographical vision of India’s trade-l-outes and trade-relations which 
these works give us agrees in many respects with that in the prose- 
treatise of the Artha^astra which in its extant form can hardly be 
treated as a pre-Christian work. Sylvain L^vi has successfully tried 
with the help of the Brihatkatha to locate many of the places 
mentioned in the Mahaniddesa along the eastern sea-coast extending 
from India to China and Java. But these places, e. g., Ajapatha 
Me^d&P&tha (two together = Ajamida, Ajmir), Musikapatha 
(=>Moasikaof the Greek writers), Takkola (near Ajmir), Angaloka, 
Tangana, Yona, Paramayona, Alasanda, may all again be connected 
with the North-Western trade-route’ and located in the Punjab 
proper or near about. Keferring to the Ramayana, too, one may 
observe that the Pali story of Da^aratha locates the place of Rama’s 
exile in the Himalayan region, and that the earlier version of the 
Rama story did not push Rama’s wanderings with Sita and 
Lakshmana beyond the banks of the Godavari. The realistic account 
of the land-route by which Rama reached Paiidyakapata and the 
region of the Tamraparp.! river to have a view of the Parasamudra or 
Ceylon from the Indian shore and other incidental geographical 
references that appear in Valmlki’s epic are post-A4okan but not, 
perhaps, post-Christian. 

The account of Kharavela’s military campaigns goes to show that 
he had by-passed the main territory of his contemporary S'atakarni in 
carrying his conquest up to the town of Asika (Rishika) on the 
Krishtivenva (Krishna), humbled the Rashtrikas and Bhojakas of the 
Vidyadhara countries (along the Vindhya range of hills), compelled 
the king of Pandya in the extreme south to send him presents, sub¬ 
dued Brihaspatimitra, the contemporary rjjler of Anga-Magadha, 
drove back a contemporary Yavana (Greek) king to Mathura, and 
defeated the rulers of Uttarapatha. 

Behind Kalidasa’s imaginary description of Raghu’s India-tvide 
digtijaya was the digvijaya of the Papdavas as well as that of 
Samudragnpta. The account of Samudragupta’s digvijaya holds 
undoubtedly before us the picture of an India-wide sovereignty 
resulting from the following forms of conquest; (1) the Dharma- 
vijaya ( grahaQa-moksha ) bringing great fortunes ( mahabbagya ' 
effected in the case of all the rulers of South India (Dakshinapatha 
(2) the Prasabha-uddharaiia, a form of Asura-vijaya serving to greatly 


^ FSuinii V. 1. 77 : UttarSpatheDSbritam. 
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strengthen his treasury and army^ (prabhava-mahat) effected in the 

case of several rulers of Northern India (Aryavarta) 5 ( 3 ) the Asara- 

vijaya (paricharaki-karana) effected in the case of all Atavika rulers • 

(4) the Lobhavijaya (karadanajhakarana pranamagamana) effected in 

the case of the frontier powers and war-like republican tribes 5 and 

( 6 ) that by the virtue of granting a charter of liberty (garutmadanka) 

after the weaker power had made a voluntary self-surrender, or sought 

for a matrimonial allowance, or offered presents ( atmanivedana- 

kanyopayana dana), a form of Dharma-vijaya effected in the case of 
/ 

8 akamurundas|Jihe -Sinhalese nation and the inhabitants of all other 
adjacent islands. 

It is easily understandable even to common sense that the 
Rajasaya sacrifice was availed of as a socio political and semi religious 
device for proclaiming and establishing the paramount sovereignty of 
Yudhishthira. What is bewildering to common sense is the question 
—was it the proper occasion for proclaiming Krishna Vasudeva as 
the Superman and Supreme Being and establishing his divinity. 
The bewildering and overwhelming of common sense instead of 
organizing and enlightening it is, as we shall see anon, the main 
trend of the Great Epic thought which is vitiated throughout by its 
diplomatic undercurrent. Let us for the present examine the 
arguments put forward in the Great Epic in favour of the proposal 
for the unanimous acceptance of Krishna as the divinity, the supreme 
human personality, the highest object of popular adoration and the 
worthiest recipient of the homage of the sacrifice. 

When among the invited, S'i^upala of the Chedi royal house 
raised a dissentient voice, expressed resentment and openly challanged 
the propriety of the proposal, Yudhishthira gently besought him to 
agree to the proposal and tried to pacify him by advancing an argu- 
mentum ad hoviinem as well as an argumentum ad verucundum,^ 

Of the three arguments advanced by Bhishma, the first is worldly, 
the second rational, and the third theological i.e , questionable. The 
first argument is based on the maxim : 

• Kshatriyah kshatriyarn jitva rane ra^akritaiiivarah, 
yo muBchati \^^e kritva gurur bhavati tasya sab. 

“A warrior becomes a victor in war by conquering another 
warrior. He who releases the conquered king after bringing him 
into subjection becomes a guru (superior) to the latter/^ 

^ Arthas^Sstra, VI. 2 : kos'a'danda*baiaiu prabbas^aktili. 

’ Mahabhl^rata, Ih 83. 7-10, 
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At the Bajasaya Durbar there was not a single monarch present 
who was not conquered by the Pandavas* through the power of 
Krishna. Many powerful kings were conquered by Krishija in 
battles. So he became a guru to all of them. The whole world 
became established in him in the sense, no doubt, that he came to 
hold then the balance of power in India. 

The second argument proceeds on the axiom that he who excels 
the wise in moral and personal qualities is to be deemed most worthy 
of the homage : 

Gunair vriddhan atikramya Harib archyatamo mfltab. 

Krishna excelled even the wisest among the Brahmans in his 
knowledge of the Vedas and Vedangas and the mightest among the 
Kshatriyas in his fighting strength ( baladhikya ). The moral and 
personal qualities with which Krishna was endowed consisted of 
liberality, skill, learning, heroism, judiciousness, fame, superior 
intelligence, lineage, luck, endurance, contentment and prosperity : 
Danam dakshyam 6rutam 6auryam hrib 

kirtir buddhiruttama, 
santatih ^rlr dhritis'tushtib pushti^ cha 

niyatachyute.^ 

On this ground alone Krishna might be claimed to have been the 
teacher, the father and the guru, entitled to the homage by the 
consensus of opinion : 

Tam enam lokasampannam acharyam pitaram gurum 

arghyam architam archarham sarve samkshantum arhatha,^ 

The third argument which is extraordinary rests on the popular 
veneration of Krishria as Divinity or God incarnate, the highest 
personality in all the worlds of life and existefiTJe ; 

tjrddhvara tiryag adha6 chaiva yavati jagato gatih, 
sadevakeshu lokeshu Bhagavan Ke6avo mukham. 

It passes common human comprehension how a human being, 
however mighty and perfect and great in soul-power, might be 
eulogized as the inexhaustible first cause and the final * cause 
of the world : ^ 

Krish 9 a eva hi lokanam utpattir api chavyayah, 

Erish^asya hi krite vi^vam idaqi bhutaip characbaram.^ 


1 Ibid, II. 88.17-20. 

* Ibid. II. 88.21. 

• Ibid, II. 88.28-29. 
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The G-reat Epic has not, however, concealed from view the other 
side of the picture. It has put into the mouth of S'i4upala what 
might be the bold criticism of the whole affair of this Bajasaya 
sacrifice. Krishna’s motive is construed to be self-establishment by 
taking full advantage of an earthly situation : 

Ayuktam atmanah pnjaip tvam punar bahu manyashe, 

havishah prapya nishyandaip praa4ita 6veva nirjane.i 

The things came ultimately to such a pass that there was no 
other alternative left but to stop the arrogance of S'idupala by a 
furious method, to silence the critic and to crush the rising party by 
killing its leader and spokesman. Krishna took upon himself the 
opprobrium of beheading S'i6upala with his chakrayudha. Before 
this drastic step had been taken S'iiupala’s mother interceded on his 
behalf and Krishna promised in the presence of all to forgive him. 
But to common sense the act of beheading is irreconcilable with the 
solemn promise of forgiving. The argument of the strong prevailed. 
Such is the rule of the majority which is guided by a mob psychology 
and is not infrequently arbitrary and tyrannical. This is not again 
the only instance recorded in the Great Epic where the critic having 
the moral courage of expressing his honest opinion was hooted out 
of the court. When at the victorious conclusion of the battle of 
Kurukshetra all the Brahmans led by the greed of gifts and favours 
came in to pronounce their blessings on Yudhishthira, one of them 
had the audacity to condemn his action saying that be had gained 
this earthly sovereignty at the cost of many of his own people. The 
rest of the interested Brahmans uttered huvi and decried the fellow, 
saying in one voice that he was not a Brahman but a charvaka or 
goblin in disguise. Such has been the way of the madding crowd, 
the thoughtless world. When a person succeeds by hook or crook in ^ 
establishing Bob Boy’s simple rule of might is right, the priests with 
their blessings, the Pandits with their learned interpretations, the 
sycophants with their flatteries and the followers with their devotional 
sentiments change it into a divine role of right is might. 

Now let os see if the position at all improves by the philosophic 
explanation of the battle of Kurukshetra offered in the Bhagavad Gita 
which is the most authoritative Book of the Hindus. According as 
we take this battle to be a historical event or an internal affair of 
oneself, a battle against one’s internal enemies, the Bhagavad Gita 
teaches either a war philosophy or a religions method of self-realiza* 


* Ibid, n. #7.27. 
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tion through self-conquest. Whether the one or the other, the 
foundation of a dharmarajya is its avowed aim. In one respect, this 
dharmarajya means a Holy Empire of India without, and in another, 
a kingdom of righteousness within. 

The Holy Empire of India is sought to be founded by an interne¬ 
cine and global war in the sub continent which resulted in the 
destruction of all great warriors, the destruction of the Kurus, the 
descendants of the Pan^avas, the annihilation of the Yadavas and the 
Brihadrathas; and the general emasculation of humanity. The 
Great Epic goes to show that the New World sought to be created 
through the battle of Kurukshetra was a world of desolation and 
despair, the inhabitants whereof began to utter in their helplessness 
the pitiful cry of Ha Krishna, Ha Krishna I The thrilling narrative 
of Eama’s exploits in ValmikPs epic ends similarly in the most 
catastrophic tragedy of the destruction of the most prosperous city of 
Ayodhya in the north and that of the equally prosperous city of 
Svarnalanka in the south. Both the religion of the strong justifying 
all diplomatic artifices, violent methods, valiant feats, nefarious 
acts and self-aggrandisements in the name of God, Divine purpose, 
Holy Empire and New World, and the religion of the infirm seeking 
consolation in the Lord's name and through the thoughtless fatalism 
of some kind are equally reprehensible. The war philosophy, deve. 
loped in the Great Epic in general and the Bhagavad GTta in parti¬ 
cular, seeks to establish the following beliefs ; (a) that all beings are 

.the creatures of time of which the decree is unavoidable • (b) that 
the Divine Will works through and ultimately prevails in all the 
dramas of life in heaven and on earth ) (c) that the world-order and 
the astronomical universe are far far greater than a man, however 
powerful and mighty he may be ; (d) that the race-instinct is the 
real goading factor in man’s life than the momentary prick of 
conscience or refiective mood ; and (e) that there is a mightier power 
than all earthly lords, led by the demoniac spirit of arrogance, self- 
conceit, atheism and defiance of all divine laws, to act as the arbiter 
of their fate. 

So far as the war philosophy of the Bhagavad Gita is concerned, 
its arguments are irrelevant, incongruous and unconvincing as 
answers to the points raised by Arjuna from the common sense point 
of view. When brought into the battle-field, Arjuna felt sad to think 
that to commence the battle was to fight against his own kith and kin, 
teachers and elders and other persons for whose good and happiness 
be would desire victory, sovereignty and fame j if they were all killed, 
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for whose sake he would attain it, what was the use of attaining it f 
An internecine war is likely to result in the destruction of one's own 
people which in its turn results in the loss of the chastity of women. ^ 
The promiscuity of sex-relations leads to the loss of the purity of the 
blood and fusion of races which in its turn leads to the loss of the 
family tradition and race heritage. When the high tradition is lost, 
the whole human race is overtaken by corruption, impiety and 8in.‘^ 

When A4oka reflected upon the scene of carnage and bloodshed 
and after-effects of the aggressive war waged on Kalinga, it occurred 
to him : “In conquering indeed an unconquered country, the slaying 
or dying or deporting which occurs there is considered an extremely 
painful and serious matter by the Beloved of the gods. Even more 
serious than that is this, that those who dwell there, whether the 
Brahmaijas or the S'ramanas or other sects of householders in whom 

are established this respectful attention to high personages,., to 

them occurs hurt or death or deportation of beloved ones, or that 
even (as regards) those well-controlled ones whose affection has not 
diminished, if those who are their friends, associates, comrades and 
relatives encounter disaster, on that account that, too, becomes a 
cause of hurt to them. This is a common reaction to all men 
and a serious matter in the opinion of the Beloved of the gods." 

( R.E. XIII). 

Instead of considering the points raised by Arjuna, Vasudeva 
simply accuses him of cowardice (klaivya), insinuating that inwardly 
he was afraid of risking the fame of a great warrior earned by him, 
and proceeds with his grandiloquent discourses that are incoherent, 
and ultimately reveals his omniform to overawe the earthly hero, 
wanting Arjuna to do his behest. 

The Dharmarajya in the sense of a kingdom of rightousness within 
is sought to be founded in the Bhagavad Gita also on a set of beliefs 
indispensable to its syncretic philosophy of life and action. Looked 
at from the point of view of the literary history of India, the Gita 
literature started by way of a deflection from the Upanishad. But 
for the synthetic religious setting of jnanayoga, karmayoga and 
bhaktiyoga, the docetic Satvata cult of Purushottama, and the shifting 
of emphasis from jfiana and karma to bhakti ( devotional sentiment) 
the Bhagavad Gita has hardly any originality of its own as regards 
its ideas, principles and practices that are mostly drawn from different 


X 
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Nripen Basu's book—Oupid joins the war. One may read with profit. 
Bhagavad GXtS, I. 26-44, 
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sources. The catalogue of ethical concepts which gets prominence 
through the perorations of the poetical discourse was the fullest 
development, as we sought to show, from its humbler be¬ 
ginning in the instruction of the Upanishad teacher Ghora 
Angirasa who is respresented as the guru of Krishna. The interested 
reader of the Upanishads is likely to be amazed at Krishna's being 
in the role of a Teacher himself of all the wisdom of the past and the 
future,—the pupil of whom it is said that at the time of his death, 
he took refuge in the Deity applying to Him the three attributes 
of being the undecaying, immutable and living one : akshitam asi, 
achyutam asi, pranasam^itam asi. It is further said that he ceased 
to thirst for things worldly on hearing Angirasa's instruction (apipasa 
eva sa babhQva). No part of a teacher is assigned to him even by 
mistake.^ It is nevertheless important to watch how the idea of 
a grand edifice of religious thought came to be developed out of 
such crude materials. In the Gita, Krishna Vasudeva, the friend, 
philosopher and guide, is represented as saying to Arjuna, a typical 
warrior of fame and worldly man with strong common sense and 
goodness of nature : 

(i) Believe that thy real self is the soul in a bodily garb, which 
is cast away when it is worn out and replaced by a new one 
in the process of metempsychosis j 

(ii) Believe that the soul which is thy true self is the entity 
that outlasts all apparent changes, it being by its essential 
nature unborn, undying, unchanging, immutable, imperish¬ 
able and untouchable by all thy actions j 

(iii) Believe that the soul within thee and the soul within the 
universe are identical in their nature ; 

(iv) Believe that thy first duty is to-look into thyself and find 
out thy true self and the true self of the rest of things and 
beings by lifting the veil which hides the true nature and 
identity of the two ; 

(v) Believe that thy folly lies in coming away from God and 
coming into thyself, being deluded by the thought that thou 
art different from Him ; 

(vi) Believe that with the true vision of reality thou wilt see 
thee in the all and the all in thee, and ultimately nothing 
and none but God f 


I CbhSndogya TTp., Ill, 17. 
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(vii) Believe that placed that thou art in life, the utmost thou 
canst do is to purify thy motive ; 

(viii) Believe that the right way to work in life is to surrender 
thy will to the Divine and to feel always that thou art not 
the agent but only an instrument to His will fulfilling 
itself ^ 

(ix) Believe that the possession of the godly estate far 
outweighs in value that of the demoniac ; 

(x) Believe that God is the alpha and the omega of the 
universe, the almighty and the infinite, the incomparable, 
the imperishable, the inexhaustible, the immanent, the 
transcendent, the greatest of the great and the smallest 
of the small • 

(xi) Believe that all the modes of knowing, all the methods of 
action, and all the forms of worship are the manifold 
mode of approach towards Godhead, and hence meant 
ultimately for Him j and 

(xii) Believe that all the social grades and all the human 
institutions are to be respected and utilized and not to be 
interfered with, these being created by the Divine will. 

Thus indeed was laid the stable and spacious philosophic 
foundation of the Hindu faith (6raddha) enlivened with devotional 
sentiment (bhakti), the faith consisting of a set of beliefs, laying down 
certain principles of human conduct, commending certain rules 
of life, and emphasizing certain religious practices. A grand order 
of harmony, full of life, meaning, truth, good and beauty, is conceived 
to enable us to realize and appreciate the unity as truth behind the 
puzzling diversity or multiplicity of existences, forme, motives, 
expressions, thoughts, tendencies and actions. This order had behind 
it the Vedic and Upanishadic conception of the organic unity of the 
^ visible universe of the world, of life, of the society, as well as of the 
state, with a division of labour among the component elements or 
constituents of each. Herbert Spencer is the modern advocate of 
such an organic'theory carrying too far the analogies between a living 
organism on the one hand and the material universe, the world of 
life, the society and the state on the other. Unfortunately for India 
the fanciful organic idea was sanctified in Hinduism into a captivating 
religious faith. The popular poetical imagery seeking to represent 
the alternate appearances and disappearances of the cosmic system 
in a fixed rotatory order in the analogy of a wheel turning round and 
round on its eternalFy fixed axle stood against the idea of a forward 
88 
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movement. In the cumbersome scheme of harmony where the 
diverse races of men with their distinctive traits, the different social 
grades and trade-guilds with their special caste privileges and 
handicaps and exclusive occupations on a hereditary basis, etc., were 
sought to be accommodated and the scope of their existence, com¬ 
petition, education and environment had to be narrowed down and 
curtailed. The rigidity of the restrictive rules as to connuhium and 
commeiisality compelled them to live, move and have their being within 
hidebound compartments of an insular and unalterable socio-political 
and religio-economic organization. In bringing the social organi¬ 
zation of men into harmony with the world order of life, it began 
to work no better than the social organization of the ants or wasps 
or honeybees, on the commodious principle of a division of labour, 
each class or section of men functioning as a cog fitted only for a 
special work of life. The social scheme thus sanctified in the name 
of the Divine order and dispensation went to present an aggregate of 
human beings permanently placed in divers groups, functioning as 
different limbs and organs of a living body, each being intended for a 
specific duty and all contributing to the well-being of the whole which 
is a unity with the diversity of functions. But the irremovable 
artificial barriers placed between one group or class and another 
served to make them all ‘dependent on a common care taker, divine or 
human^ The scheme of religious toleration proposed with non¬ 
intervention as the best policy went similarly to present congeries 
of faiths, all kinds of belief, all modes of approach, all forms of 
worship under the convenient axiom ‘whatever is, is right in its own 
place\ Thus the multitudinous popular cults, even those rooted 
in the grossest kind of superstition, were justified and allowed 
chances to exist and thrive side by sij^e with higher philosophic 
thoughts and religious ideals. The Hindu needed, as a modern saint 
points out, their supreme Deity, whether He be Siva, Vishnu, S'akti, 
Rama, Krishna or Kalki, to be one who can hold the balance of power 
or maintain the harmony of the turbulent world by his unsurpassed 
"might, illumine the minds of all by his unsurpassed knowledge, who 
can create, preserve as well as destroy,—who is omniform, omni¬ 
present, omnipotent and omniscient, overwhelming, overpowering 
and all-con(juering. The India-wide digvijaya and pilgrimage 
(tirthayatra) on the part of the Panda*vas and Karna, as described 
in the extant SautI version of the Great Epic, and finally the great 
battle of Kurukshetra fought and won by the former resulted in the 
founding of such a grand Holy Hindu Empire of a feudal type. On 
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this very model was built the powerful Gupta empire under the aegis 
of which we reach the Augustan age of Sanskrit language and literature, 
Indian arts and crafts, religions and philosophies, dramas and kavyas, 
opulence and enjoyment. All the earlier currents and cross-currents 
of linguistic development met at last to make Sanskrit the lingua 
franca of the cultured laity. The pra^astis or royal panegyrics 
composed either by the court poets or Pandits in terms of hyperboles, 
mythological fancies and allegorical equivoques came to extol the 
later digvijayas as unprecedented achievements of far-reaching conse¬ 
quence in the annals of human history and culture. These are 
conspicuously lacking in the homely Prakrit diction and simplicity, 
the direct appeal and sincerity of the edicts of A^oka, The analy¬ 
tical method of the earlier systems of science and thought, the formu¬ 
lation of ideas, the epitomizing of thoughts in aphorisms, etc. were 
followed by elaborations, scholastic niceties and logical discussions. 
The heroic spirit of the earlier age which was sought to be enlivened 
in the Bhagavad Gita with the devotional sentiment of popular 
religions yielded place to the erotic and tended to find its satisfaction 
in the grandeur and aesthetic grace of arts and crafts. The clever art 
of diplomacy was degenerating into a degraded form of sychopancy 
in the. sphere of religion and of life. Slavery not only continued to 
exist but tended also to become more numerous in its form^ and to 
assume a feudal character. As the S'ukraniti indicates, the Council 
of Ministers was gaining more and more in power to deprive ultimately 
the king of his right of vetoing, which meant gaining in more power 
by the Brahman Peshwas for creating feuds and divisions. 

3. Trailokya-vijaya of the Karandvyuha : The Satvata cult of 
Purushottama as advocated in the Bhagavad Gita, was not without 
its lasting effect on other faiths in India, Buddhism included. In 
this cult Kfishna was claimed to be the soul in the heart of all, the 
creator, preserver and destroyer of all living beings. He is the 
Vishnu among the Adityas, the sun among the luminaries, the 
Marichi among the winds, the moon among the stars, the Sama 
among the Vedas, the Vasava among the gods, the mind among the 
organs of sense, so on and so forth. ^ 


^ As Atindranath Bose has shown, the list of different kinds of slaves is found 
to be the longest in the Law Book of NSrada, while the list in the Arthas'Sstra 
stands midway between that given by Mann and that by N^rada. 

• Bhagavad GitR, 20-37* 
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These were evidently the current Hindu ideas in the immediate 
background of the Trailokya-vijaya of later Buddhism. This vijaya 
is defined in the Kara^davyuha and other later Mahay ana works as a 
form of religious and cultural conquest to be achieved by offering 
Brahmatva par excellence to the worshippers of Brahma, Vish^iutva 
par excellence to the worshippers of Vishnu, S'ivatva par excellence 
to the worshippers of S'iva, Yakshatva par excellence to the wor¬ 
shippers of the Yakshas, Rakshatva j}ar excellence to the worshippers 
of the Kakshas, Pi^achatva par excellence to the worshippers of the 
Pi6achas, and the like.^ 

Trailokya-vijaya as a distinctive epithet of Buddha is met with as 
early as the 7th century A.D. in the inscriptions of the Chandra kings 
of East Bengal. But the Trailokya-vijaya career of Buddhism must 
be associated with the Palas of Eastern India headed by Dharmapala 
Vikrama^lla during whose peaceful and prosperous reign several new 
Buddhist Universities were founded in Bengal and Behar, notably 
the Somapura Mahavihara at Behar Sarif and the Vikrama^lla 
Mahavihara probably at SakrL Gali,‘^ South Behar and the earlier 
world-famous University of Nalanda was quickened into a most 
vigorous life. These Buddhist seats of learning of various sizes and 
degrees of importance and the newer ones that were subsequently 
ushered into existence were all in a flourishing state under the liberal 
patronage of the Pala rulers. 

The Mahabodhi Sangharama which was caused to be erected at 
Bodhgaya by king Kitti-Siri-Meghavanna during the reign of 
Samudragupta for the accommodation of the monks from Ceylon was 
in a thriving condition when Hwen Thsang visited the place during 


^ Cf. lilkallavIra-Chan^a'iiiaharoshana'taDtra quoted in Haraprasad Shastri’s 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Government collection) Vol. 
I, p. 184. 

Sarvo^ harp sarvavyapi cha sarvakyit sarvanas'akal?, 
sarvarupadharo buddhah harta karta prabhuh sukhi. 

Yena yenaiva rupena sattva yanti vineyatam 

tena tenaivo rUpena sthito’haip lokahetave, 

kvachit Buddhah kvachit siddhah kvaohit dharmo’tha sarpghakah 

kvachit Pretalj kvachit Tiryak kvachit NarakarUpakah. 

* Sultanganj) Patthargh^tS ftud Siloa are the places hitherto suggested for 
identification with the site of Vikramas'lla University. I am inclined to think that 
Sakrigali affords an extensive site going up west over a mile along the lower bank 
of the Ganges and with the breadth of about the quarter of a mile can alone meet 
all the requirements for oorreot identifioation, 
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ihe reign of king Harshavardhana of Kananj in the middle of the 7th 
century A.D. The same continued to flourish even thereafter under 
the Pala rule. ^ 

The new stream of the Chinese pilgrims headed by I-tsing began 
to flow into India to bear a glowing testimony to the greatness of 
India, the sacred land which had produced the world religion of 
Sakyamuni and was the cradle of a mighty Aryan civilization.^ One 
among the late mediaeval pilgrims from China, namely, Chiang Hsia- 
pias (A.D. 1021), did not omit in his hymn composed in honour of 
the Bodhgaya Temple to pay his best compliment to A^oka as the 
righteous emperor who lived in the right perception of the truth 
of the religion of Buddha and as the great builder of Buddhist shrines 
in India whose noble fame travelled far and wide.^ 

The trade-relations of India with Suvarnabhumi (Burma and 
Further India), Suvarnadvipa (Java), Sumatra and Borneo not only 
facilitated inter-communication between India and those countries 
and islands and led to the foundation of Indian colonies in the 
Pacific islands but resulted also in the spread of Buddhism and 
Hinduism. So far as Suvarnabhami is concerned, the substituion of 
the name of Suvarnabhami for Suvariiagiri in the tradition of the 
Buddhist mission under Sona and Uttara went to associate the 
name of A4oka also with the history of introduction of Buddhism 
into Burma. Though the successive waves of Buddhist mission 
had reached the shores of Burma, first probably from South India 
and finally from Ceylon, from the time of the Chandras of Bengal and 
during the reign of the Palas, the districts of Tippera and Chittagong 
served as the connecting link between the Buddhist art tradition of 
Bengal and Behar, while the Hindu art tradition which has left its 
impress on the Buddhist religious monuments of Pagan in Upper 
Burma was evidently carried by the architects and craftsmen brought 
over from Orissa. The legacies of the Buddhist art-tradition from 
the Deccan and the island of Ceylon came to be prominent in the 
frescoes inseveral Pagodas of Pagan. The S'ailendras of Suvar^a- 
dvlpa (Java) under whose patronage and with whose munificence 
the shrine of Borobudur was built were contemporaries of the Palas. 


^ Beal, Buddhist Records, II, p. 1881 ; Gunnioeiham, Mahabodhi, p. 48 | Barua, 
Gaya and BuddhagayS, II, p. 88f. 

* Barua, GayS And BuddhagayS, I, p. 214. 

* Ounniogham, Mahabodhi, p. 70. 
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The earlier Buddhist mission to Bhota or Tibet is known to have 
been led by Padmasambhava during the reign of Srong-tsan Gampo, 
‘the most renowned of Tibetan kings', who introduced Buddhism 
into his kingdom under the influence of his Buddhist consorts from 
China. Nepal was then subject to Tibet and Tirhut too became 
subject to it. From the latter half of the 7th Century onwards the 
Lochavas or Pandits from the Land of Snow came in larger and 
larger numbers to different Buddhist seats of learning for the study 
of Buddhist and Indian works during the reign of the Palas. It was 
during this very reign that the later and more successful Buddhist 
mission to Tibet was led by Ati4a (Dipankara-^rijSana) in the first 
half of the eleventh century. ^ 

Between the Guptas and the Palas was the powerful and 
prosperous reign of Harshavardhana of the Pushpabhati family who 
succeeded in founding a fairly large empire in Northern India 
extending from Valabhi in the extreme west to Assam in the extreme 
east. His reign is noted for the visit of the great Chinese pilgrim 
Hwen Thsang who left behind him a detailed account of India of his 
time as well as of the countries in Central Asia through which he 
passed on his way to and back from India. Harsha’s system of 
administration, though less rigorous, was structurally the same 
as that of the Guptas. ‘The provinces were governed in detail by 
tributary Eajas'. The only redeeming feature of it, and one connect¬ 
ing it with the tradition of the Maurya administration under Atoka 

was the ‘incessant personal supervision.which he (Harsha) effected 

by constantly moving about’. The large-hearted practice of religious 
toleration is another notable point of historical connexion of Harsha 
with the tradition of Atoka. Nalanda was up till then the only great 
centre of Buddhist learning which had attained to the eminence 
of a University. 

Be that as may, the secular side of Indian life was being regulated, 
as we shall see enough of it under the Digvijaya of Agni, by the law¬ 
books of the Brahman jurists and the rituals of the Brahman priests 
and dominated by Hinduism in matters of religious belief and forms 
of worship. 


^ A. H. Franok«, Antiqaities of Indian Tibet, Calontta, 1014, p. fi2 ; Vinoent 
Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 174f. 
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4. Digvijaya of Agni : The Digvijaya of Agni^ which is 
presupposed by the Dharma-vijaya of Buddha and A6oka signified the 
spread of Vedic religion and culture and the establishment of 
supremacy of the Brahmans as a social grade and a privileged class 
of priests, teachers, law givers, mystics and philosophers. Agni was 
regarded as the first and most important god of the Vedic Indians 
both as the purifier of all impurities, external and internal, and as the 
carrier of oblations to different gods. Agni whose essence is heat is 
fire on the earth, lightning in the firmament and sun in the sky, 
Agni manifests itself in various forms, terrestrial and celestial. As 
fire, Agni is the lord of every home, whether worldly or religious, 
whether in the common habitat of men or in the forest home. One 
can say indeed that it was by the genial warmth of fire that all the 
seeds of culture sprouted in India and Iran, nay, in all the ancient 
cradles of civilization. So far as India is concerned, Agni as sacri¬ 
ficial fire symbolized the Vedic cult of yajiia in the widest possible 
sense of the term, which is to say, the whole of Vedic religion and 
culture as handed down, interpreted, elaborated, disseminated and 
utilised by the different schools of Brahmans and Brahman teachers. 

To understand the real historical significance of the Digvijaya of 
Agni, it is necessary to differentiate broadly the two successive stages 
in the development and expansion of the Indo-Aryan culture and 
civilization, the earlier stage represented by Vedism and the later 
stage by Brahmanism. By the former we are to understand the 
one phase of the Indo-Aryan culture and civilization into which 
we can have glimpses through the windows of the collection of 
inspired hymns in the Eigveda and the Atharva-Angiras collection of 
charms, spells, incantations, imprecations and vratya hymns in the 
Atharvaveda. The corridors to the first were formed by the Sama 
collection of the Vedic psalms and the Yajur collection of the Vedic 
rituals, while that to the latter was formed by the Gfihya hymns 
from the Jligveda adapted to the needs of dBmestic and social rites. 
It is through these corridors that one can pass from Vedism into 
Brahmanism. 

The Vedic civilization which is characterized by race virility and 
indomitable spirit of man to resist and overcome the dreaded and 
inhospitable natural forces, the pestilences due to drought and the 


^ The idea of this may be formed from the S'atapatha BrShmaJ^ia (I. 4. 1 ff.) 
aoooant of the march of Agni Vais^anara burning along this earth from the river 
SarasvatX eastwards to the SadSnlrS. 
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prevalence of epidemics, the rivalry of the hostile powers and the 
mischiefs caused by the savages was prima»rily the civilization of the 
Saptasindhu, i.e, of the Uttarapatha or Punjab proper watered by 
the Indus system of rivers. As may be easily inferred from the list 
of fourteen rivers mentioned by name in the Nadi-stuti hymn, the 
Aryandom became widened during the closing period of the Pigveda 
so as to include in it even the region between the Ganges and the 
Yamuna. Two easternmost rivers of the older Aryandom were the 
Sarasvatl and the A^manvat! (to be identified with the Drishadvat!). 
The remaining ten rivers, including the Kubha (i.e., Kabul) belonged 
all to the Indus group. ^ The Digvijaya of Agni implied in secular 
life the victorious career of the five confederate septs or clans 
(panchajanah) of a war-like people representing the Vedic Aryans. 
The same implied in religious life the establishment of the cultural 
tradition of the seven Pishis. The traditional number of the leading 
Pishi families increased with time, it being known in Buddha’s time 
as ten. The Vedic civilization presupposes the powerful and 
materially advanced civilization of the Indus Valley of which the 
highly interesting but imperfectly understood remains have been 
unearthed at Mohenjo daro and Harappa, The historical tradition 
in the Pigveda speaks eloquently of the victory of king Sudas over 
ten kings and of his extensive power and munificence.^ The Digha 
Nikaya preserves the tradition of a magnificent old buried city, which 
was once the prosperous capital of a righteous king overlord called 
Sudar^ana the Great. The site of this city is misplaced.^ The name 
Sudar^ana^ which is also an epithet of the sun may be suggestive of 
the fact that its bearer was a warrior of the solar race. Nothing 
would be more astonishing to think than that Vedic Aryandom had 
extended further east than the river S'atEgiru, or that in the Vedas 
there is mention of any people or country outside the Uttarapatha. 
The Gandharis who are incidentally mentioned in the Pigveda 
(I. 126. 7) and the Atharva (V. 22 14) ^apparently as a despised 


^ B. C. Law, Rivers of India, p. 9. 

* Rigveda, VII. 18 foil.; Aitareya Br., VII. 84-9. SSokbayana SVauta SQtra, 
XVI. 11-14 } Vedic Index, ii, Sub vedic SudSs. “At one time Vis'vSmitra was 
his Purohita, and accompanied him in bis victorious raids over the Vipas^ (Beas) 
and S'utudrl (Sutlej).’* 

• Digha, II, pp. 169-99 ; Saipyutta, III, p. 144 j Jfitaka, I, p. 45. 

^ It is not improbalde to think that the Vedic name SudSs was just a Prakrit 
form of Sudars'a-Sudars'ana, of. Pali Piyadaso-Priyadars'a, Priyadars^ana* 
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people^ in the latter, along with the Mnjavats, Angas and Magadhas, 
were a people of Uttarapatha. We may be certain about the Angas 
having been a people of Uttarapatha, inasmuch as even in historical 
times there was a distinct tribal tract by the name of Angaloka or 
Angana, which existed side by side with Tangana. 

The pre-historic sites hitherto discovered in South India and 
Ceylon abound in dolmens, cists, stone implements and other remains 
of a rude state of civilization attained by man in the palsGolithic and 
neolithic ages. None of them has so far yielded any evidence of 
man^s progress reaching up to the chalcolithic stage. The latter 
stage was abundantly reached in Sumer or Shinar in Mesopotamia 
and in the two ancient buried cities of Harappa and Mahenjo daro, 

in the pre historic civilization of the Indus Valley.^ The Pali 
tradition of the old forgotten buried city preserves the name of 
Ku^avatl reminding us of the earlier Sumerian city of Kush (Kish), 
the glory of which was eclipsed by the rise of Baveru (Babylon) to 
importance, while the name of Sumer with its Biblical variant 
Shinar cannot but remind us of Mt. Sumeru with Sineru as the Pali 
variant of its name. The marked advance in civilization was made 
by human races in Egypt in the valley of the river Nile (Aigyptos), 
in Sumeria and Asia Minor in the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and in the Punjab proper in the valley of the Indus. A similar 
advance was made in China in the valley of the Yangtse. In the 
history of Babylonia, Assyria and Chaldea we get nothing but an 
account of the subsequent development of the Sumerian civilization. 
In the rise of the Hittites in Asia Minor as a powerful rival of both 
the Egyptians and the Mesopotamians one can trace not only the 
historical process of amalgamation of the two earlier forms of 
civilization but also a new type of civilization, which is more 
European than Indo-European in its essential features. From the 
Egyptian, the Babylonian and the Hittite stages, it is easy to watch 
the rise of the Phoonicmns, the Israels, the Achcemenians, the 
Greeks and the Romans as civilizers of mankind on the Mediter¬ 
ranean shores. 

The traditions of India refer all to the region of Mt. Sumeru or 
Sineru, say the table-land of Pamir, as the centre of the then known 

^ For the uniqueness and high antiquity of the Indus civilization, read the 
views of Gadd, Sidney Smith and Langdon in the Mohenjo-daro and the Indus 
Civilization, Yol. II and Barua's Presidential address, Indian History Congress, 
Eighth Session, 1915 and article on Indus Script and Tan trie Code in Dr. B. C« 
Law Volume, Part II. 
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earth extending as far as to the four seas and dividing the four 
subcontinents. This very region was remembered to have been 
the scene of contests between the Devas and the Asuras for 
supremacy with varying results. There is also a tradition, though 
a late one, that the higher and more powerful races of men came 
to India from the Western, Northern and Eastern subcontinents.^ 
The Uttarapatha or Punjab proper within the belt of the Western 
Himalayan range was indeed the portion of Northern India which 
became the most ancient of higher civilization and culture. It is 
here that one must trace the early settlements of divers races and 
scenes of conflict amongst them in prehistoric and historic times. 
It lay exposed to powerful invasions from outside and had to bear 
the brunt of first attacks and onslaughts of hostile and invading 
forces. 

The worship of idols or concrete representations of various 
divinities was widely prevalent in all the ancient cradles of civilization 
and centres of culture. The first move in the direction of progress 
was aniconic, meaning as it did a struggle of the higher mind to get 
away from the concrete to find hearPs delight in the realm of the 
abstract. With the open condemnation of idolatry and the mono¬ 
theistic conception of Jehovah as the wrathful and Almighty God 
of the Hebrews commenced the history of Judaism as a higher 
religion in the eastern Mediterranean countries and later on that of 
Islam with its cenception of Allah as the All merciful and Almighty 
God. With the conception of the gods and goddesses as finalities 
of beauty commenced the history of Greek religion. With the birth 
of a higher religious poetry in the Riks tending to transform the 
concrete into the abstract and to endow the gods and goddesses with 
divine attributes of an ethical and aestB^tic kind commenced the 
history of Vedism in the Saptasindhu. 

Superseding the Egyptian Book of the Dead, Sumerian Psalms 
and Hittite state-treaties and religious texts by their dignified 
utterances, elevated moral tone, broadness of outlook, religious 
fervour, selPconsciousness, imaginativeness and philosophic insight, 
the Pigvedic hymns came to represent a great upheaval of human 

^ This tradition recorded by Buddhaghosa runs cunter to the legend known to 
Diodorus saying that ‘India, being of enormous size when taken as a whole, is 
peopled by races both numerous and dwerse, of which not even one was originally 
of foreign descent*, and that ‘India neither received colony from abroad, nor sent out 
a colony to any other nation.*' MoCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 84, 109, 
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mind and to raise the level of culture and standard of civilization. 
The pigveda supplied to Brahmanism the sacred texts to be chanted 
as psalms, the mantras or charming ritual formulas of mystic potency, 
the notion of purifying agency in Agni, that of the source of light 
and heat in Surya, that of severeignty in Indra, that of an orderly 
universe in Varuna, that of organic individuality of the universe and 
of human society in Purusha or Narayana, that of a divine architect 
in Vi6vakarman, that of vitality in Anila, that of a scientific attitude 
towards the problem of creation in the Nasadlya hymn, that of 
Brahma or Brahman in Hiranyagarbha, and that of the Four Indian 
Graces in a^a, ^raddha, hr! and 4rL^ The commercial spirit of the 
earlier civilization was at the back, nevertheless, of the business like 
relationship between the deity •invoked and the invoking priest 
promising the offer of oblations in return of the services to be 
rendered. 

The historical tradition in the Manu-sainhita places the beginning 

of the history of Brahmanism in a narrow strip of land between the 

Sarasvat! and the Drishadvatl, honouring the region as Brahmavarta 

or Brahmaland. The customs and usages of all the castes and 

mixed castes in that land, as handed down from generation to 

generation, were acknowledged as good (sadachara). The subsequent 

development of Brahmanism through interpretation and instruction 

as a system of religious thought is located in the countries of Kuru- 

/ 

kshetra, Matsya, Panchala and Surasena, all together constituting the 
land of pride hallowed by the advent of the renowned Brahmans. 
Whatever its southern limit, the Pariyatra mountain^,- the Vindhya 
range, the river Narmada or the Godavari, the name of Aryavarta 
was restricted to the northern half of India proper, while the 
peninsular south was given the distinctive name of Dakshinapatha 
or Dakshinatya. 

Referring evidently to his empire, A4oka says that there was no 
locality other than the solitary Yona territory where the distinct 
bodies of the Brahmanas and the S'ramaiias were not, and where the 
people had not sincere faith in one or another of them, which means 
that already before the promulgation of R. E. XIII in his 13th or 
14th regnal year the whole of his empire with the single exception of 
the Yona country was Aryanised. In the face of this clear statement 

^ Barua & Sinha, Barhut Inscriptions, under Sirima devata. 

* Of. Bodhayana Dharmasutra, ii. 10 ; Patanjali’s Mahabbasbya to Panini, 
ii. 4.10. 
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the question is apt to arise—when and by whom was the Indo-Aryan 
civilization and culture spread over the whole of South India and 
Ceylon, and ultimately over the whole of Jambudvipa in the Buddhistic 
as well as the Great Epic sense of the term ? 

I have so far sought to maintain that South India proper and the 
island of Tamraparni had not loomed large in the geographical vision 
of Jambudvipa or Bharatavarsha before the Mauryas and Nandas. 
In support of this one may confidently cite the testimony of 
Megasthenes and later Classical writers from Arrian to Pliny, all of 
whom broadly divide Northern India into two portions, the north¬ 
western portion, i.e., the Punjab proper, watered by the Indus system 
of rivers, and the eastern portion covering the whole of the Buddhist 
Midland and the Lower Bengal watered by the Ganges system. They 
give us but a rough topographical outline of India proper in the 
manner of the Pali Mahagovinda Suttanta. The account given of 
the trans-Himalayan countries and races is similar to those embodied 
in the Great Epic, the Puranas, the Jatakas and the Jaina Jambu- 
dvlpa-prajhapti. They offer us a fair account of Kalinga and a bare 
indication of Indians sea-coast trade from the mouth of the Ganges to 
that of the Indus 5 even the traditional distances from the mouth 
of the Ganges to Cape Calingaon and the town of Dantagula 
(Dantapura) to Tropina (Tripontari or Tirupantara opposite Cochin), 
to the cape of Perimula (a projecting point of the modern island of 
Salsette near Bombay), and to Patala (Prasthala at the Lower Indus 
Valley) are mentioned. The geographical account of Taprobane 
(TamraparnI, Ceylon) and its trade-relations with South India and 
the kingdom of Kalinga is fairly accurate. A true picture of the 
political conditions of Northern India is held before us when the 
Punjab proper situated to the west of thiL«.Yamuna is stated to have 
been held by the Macedonian army under Alexander and the eastern 
portion called Gangaridae by such a powerful rival as Agrammes, the 
last Nanda king. It is also a correct statement of the fact that 
Sandrokottos (Chandragupta Maurya) grew powerful by the 
unification of the fighting peoples and states of the Punjab 
proper under his leadership and widened the growing Magadha 
empire by the annexation of the Punjab proper, as well as the four 
trans-Sulaiman territories ceded by Seleukos Nikator. Though 
the Puranas refer to Mahapadma, the founder of the Nanda dynasty, 
as an exterminator of all Kshatriyas, as a monarch who brought all 
under his sole sway, the inclusion of Kalinga in the Magadha empire 
and a considerable portion of the Deccan below the Godavari remains 
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still to be proved, though its probability cannot altogether be ruled 
out.i Among the Classical writers, Plutarch and Justin definitely 
speak of Chandragupta Maurya as a monarch in possession of India 
by overrunning and subduing the whole of the country *with an 
army of G00,000 men/ In the Mudrarakshasa (III, 19), too, the 
supremacy of the first Maurya is said to have extended from the 
Himalayas to the shores of the southern ocean (dakshinarnava). 
This, as Eaychaudhuri suggests, may have been just a conventional 
description of the position of a chakravartin.^ The Tamil traditions 
make ‘frequent allusions to the Mauryas in the past having penetrated 
with a great army as far as the Podiyil Hill in the Tinnevelly 
district/* The opinion differs as to who the Maurya leader was, 
Chandragupta or his son Bindusara. Seeing that they are stigmatized 
as Vamba Moriyar or ^Maurya upstarts^,^ Eaychaudhuri inclines to 
identify him with the first Maurya. On the strength, on the other 
hand, of Taranatha^s specific statement that sixteen kingdoms were 
overthrown by Bindusara Mr. Sathianathaier of the Jayaswal school 
of historians'^ thinks that overwhelming is the evidence in favour of 
the second Maurya being the conqueror of Tondamandalam if it was 
within A^oka^s empire.^ In the edicts, however, A^oka gives the 
credit to none but himself for the Dharma-vijaya achieved in the inde¬ 
pendent territories of the Cholas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the 
Keralaputras and the Tamraparnyas, as well as in the semi-indepen¬ 
dent states of the parent Eashtrikas and Bhojas and their offshoots 
and the Andhras and Parinda-Paradas. 

Manu*s first Brahmaland (Brahmavarta), which is located between 
the Sarasvat! and the Drishadvatl, excludes the earlier Vedic Aryandom 
between the river Kabul and the Sutlej. The Markandeya Purana 
speaks of two Brahman settlements in Uttarapatha, viz., those of the 
Atreyas and the Bharadvajas,—the Brahmans whom Arrian connects 
with the country of theMushikas (Mushikapatha of the Mahaniddesa) 


' Cf. Rayohaudhuri, op. cit., p. 189. 

* Cf. Barnett’s comment in Cambridge History of India, I, p. 596. 

* Raychaudhuri, op. cit., p. 219. 

* Jayaswal (An Iipperial History of India, p. 17) notes : “Taranatha attributes 
large conquests between the Eastern and Western seas, etc., (of the Deccan) in the 
reign of Bindusara to this great Minister’s (Chanakya’s) regime.” What reliance 
can be placed on the evidence of so late a chronicler as Taranatha, and where do 
we get the allusion to the Deccan or Peninsular India ? 

^ Studies in the Ancient History of Tondamandalam, p. 10. 

* Ohirnook, Arrian, p. 819. 
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in the region of Sindh. Pliny takes the Brachmanes of this region 
“to be, not what they actually were, the leading caste of the popula¬ 
tion, but a powerful race composed of many tribes/^^ 

The compilation of the Vedic hymns in the form of four different 
Sanihitas, which took place, according to tradition, in the land of the 
Kurus, the acceptance of them as the greatest book of wisdom of 
unquestionable authority, the preparation of different redactions of 
them, adherence to any one of them in preference to the rest in 
respect of their ritual values, the necessity felt for committing them 
to memory by methodical chanting instead of to writing, etc. gave 
rise to various schools of Brahman hymn-chanters, priests and 
teachers. In the historical process of Brahmanism one may trace 
the course of origin and development of an enormous literature, 
sacred and profane, technical and popular, philosophic and scientific. 
There was no sphere of man^s existence and activity, individual or 
domestic, socio-moral or politico-economic, religious or philosophic, 
where the usefulness and indispensability of the Brahmans as a class 
was not acutely felt. 

As shown by Dr. B. C. Law, the early Jaina and Buddhist books 
place the Brahmans either in the usual social environment or in the 
hermitages. “In the first connection, they are introduced either as 
those who were in the service of the king (rajakammikca) or as those 
who had followed different professions of their own. In the second 
connection, they are introduced as those who went out of the social 
environments and lived the life of tapasas or isis in forest homes 
called assamas with or without families and resident pupils. Of those 
in service of the king, the most important were the amachchas and 
mahamattas (councillors and ministers). The yfichakas (sacrificers) 
and others were no better than assistants itt4,he office of the Purohita. 
Partly in connection with the king, they held the position of 
mahasalas or heads of Vedic institutions. They came to represent 
the sotthiya class of Brahmans who were occasionally employed as 
dutaa (ambassadors). The Brahmans also filled the office of 
senapatis (generals) and issatthas or yodhajlvas (soldiers), chariot- 
drivers, trainers of elephants, legal experts and judges. To the 
people in general they rendered services as Purohitas and priests, 
as physicians and druggists, as astronomers and architects, as ballad- 

singers and matchmakers .^'2 

^ McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 188f. 

* B. 0. Law, India As Described, p. 15f, 

This wonderfully agrees with the account of the BrShmans by the Classical writers. 
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la dealing with the Digvijaya of Agni we are primarily concerned 
with the S'rotriyas, Purohitas and Ministers, all of whom were 
Brahmans, and the Tapasas, called Hylobioi by the Greek writers, 
who lived in the woods, where they subsisted on leaves of trees and 
wild fruits, and wore garments from the bark of trees. ^ They 
represented the various orders of Indian hermits practising hard 
penances, developing supernormal faculties and holding communion 
with God or gods and the different schools of Rishis or hermit teachers. 
Among the Tapasas were men of all the three twice-born classes, and 
hardly any from among the S'udras and untouchables. The house¬ 
holder Brahmans and the Tapasas were equally the performers of 
sacrifices, believers in the practice of penances and upholders of the 
doctrine of purity, bodily or otherwise. 

Going by A4oka^s statement, we have to say that the main agents 
for the Aryanisation of India or Greater India up till the 13th year 
of his reign were the various orders of ‘runaways^ and schools of 
thought represented by the Brahmanas and the S'ramanas (R.E.XII, 
R. E. XIII). Among them, the Brahmanas alone were popularly 
venerated in largest number as teachers of religion and philosophy, 
morality and piety in the three later stages of effort. As ‘runaways^, 
they mostly figured as Tapasas and Parivrajakas (Wanderers). 
Even among the S rarnanas who had not either strictly adhered to 
the Vedic rules of life or openly challenged them, the majority were 
Brahmans ^ The only powerful rivals of the Brahmans in the matter 
of higher knowledge and social importance were the Kshatriyas. 
Leaving out of account the case of Vi^vamitra among the leading 
Vedic Rishis, we find in Pravahana Jaivali, the Kshatriya leader of 
the oligarchy of the Panchalas,^ Pratardana, the son of Divodasa,*^ 
and Ajata^atru, the king of Ka4i‘’, the three distinguished Upanishad 
teachers who were approached even by the Brahman seekers of truth 
for the sake of higher knowledge. The Jatakas glorify the Kuru 
tradition of righteous rule established by king Arjuna, and the 

^ MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 102. 

* Among the elder contemporaries of Buddha and the leading S'ramana thinkers 
and teachers Piiraua Kas'yapa, Maskarin Kaus'alya (Pali Makkhali Gosala), Kakuda 
Kabyayana and Ajita Kes'akambala were Brahmans, Even SaSjaya, the founder of 
the school of Sceptics^ was a Brahman, according to the Apadana, see Sariputta 
Apadana. 

* Chhandogya Up., V. 3. 1. 

^ Kaushitaki Up., III. 1. 

* Ibid, IV. 1. 
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tradition of righteousness and renunciation established by the Janakas 
of Videha, the Brahmadattas of Ka^Iand the S'ivis of UttaiTipatha. In 
the Hathigumpha inscription, the Jaina king Kharavela is described 
as a worthy descendant of a long line of Eajarshis among the Chedi 
princes, Par^va who was the founder of an order of S'ramanas in 
Eastern India with ahimsa as its main principle was a prince from 
the royal House of Kfisl. Though Mahavira and Buddha who were 
respectively the founders of the two most powerful orders of S'rama¬ 
nas and Kshatriya schools of thought, the most eminent and distin¬ 
guished among their disciples and later followers were all persons 
from Brahman families. Thus the Brahmans made all the noble 
heritages in Indo-Aryan religion and culture ultimately their own. 
But to appreciate the Digvijaya of Agni we must leave the S ramanite 
Brahmanal out of consideration, particularly the S akyaputrlyas or 
Buddhists, A^oka^s Samghasthas. 

The history of the Brahmans as priests and their usefulness and 
influence shows parallel to that of the Babylonian priests and their 
wide influence in Western Asia among the Assyrians, the Chaldeans, 
the Hittites, the Mittanies and others with this difference, however, 
that they have an unbroken history up till now. The tradition of the 
Brahmans as law-givers and framers of the rules of life and conduct 
shows a parallel to that of the Jewish Prophets and Patriarchs. The 
Brahmans, too, cherished the tradition of the successive advent of 
the Manus or Patriarchs. The legend of a great Flood during the 
dispensation of Manu Vaivasvata, as narrated in the Satapatha 
Brahmana, cannot but remind one of the Biblical legend of the Flood 
at Babylon in the time of the Patriarch and Prophet Noah. Although 
the maximum span of man^s life as one hundred years was recognised 
in the Vedic hymns, it is represented a«-120 years in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, which, too, is a point of agreement with the Jewish 
tradition of the time of Noah, 

The Brahmans of India, like the Jewish Patriarchs in Syria, were 
guided by the idea of purity and impurity, the clean and the unclean, 
in the matter of framing rules regarding eatables and non-eatables, 
and the rules prescribed by both were in many respects similar. 
The earlier Brahmanical rules that held ground, particullarly in the 
Midland, are clearly presupposed by A^oka^s argument, “that are not 
eaten^' (no cha khadiyati), behind his list of birds, fishes and 

^ Book of Genesis, vi. 8 : “And the Lord said, (man’s) days shall be an hundred 
and twenty years.” 
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quadrupeds made inviolables under the law (P.E.V).^ The Mosaic 
code of prescriptions and prohibitions having many points in common 
with Manu’s, had behind it the belief in the Divine sanction as 
communicated to Noah, enjoining that ‘‘every moving thing that 
liveth^^ was meant by the Creator to serve as “meat'^ for even as the 
green herb had he given him all things (Book of Genesis, ix. 3). 
The Divine sanction as stated in the Chhfindogya Upanishad (V.2.1) 
and Manuks Code (V. 28) is even verbally the same : 

Pranasyannamidarn sarvam Prajapatir akalpayat | 
sthavaraiu jangamain chaiva sarvani pranasya bhojanam ii 

‘‘The Creator had meant all these as food for life • all that is 
stationery and all that moveth were to serve as food to life/' 

The earlier dictum in the Upanishad reads : Prana said : Kim 
me’nnain bhavishyatl ti ? Yat kimchid idam a^vabhy a-sakune- 
bhya iti, 

“What will be my food ? Whatsoever is the living thing, even 
the horses and vultures (birds 

The earlier sanction allowing to man “every herb bearing seed, 
which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, in which is 
the fruit of a tree yielding seed" to be for meat (Book of Genesis, 
i, 29) had to be modified under the exigency of terrible circumstances, 
such as the cataclysmic Flood. This is missed in the Brahmanical 
tradition/-^ 

The Patriarch Noah is credited in the Biblical tradition with the 
building of an altar for making burnt offerings unto the Lord of 
every clean beast and of every clean fowl, the sweet savour whereof 
was appreciated by Him. This is another remarkable point of 
agreement between Brahmanism and Judaism in that both insist on 
not eating the meat of any beast or fowl that has not been sacrificed 
on the altar built unto God* 

In the opinion of Megasthenes, all that had been said regarding 
nature by the ancients was asserted also by philosophers out of 
Greece, on the one part in India by the Brachmanes, and on the other 
in Syria by the people called Jews. Clemens boldly maintained that 


^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 816f. 

* The account given in the Pali AggaSSa Suttanta of man’s first food consisting 
in protoplasmic substance, a fungusdike herb, etc. before the development of the 
art of cooking is conceived in a totally different spirit. Digha, HI, p. 85f* 

40 
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the Jewish philosophy had preceded the philosophy of the Greeks.^ 
As regards the story of creation, the main point of agreement between 
Brahmanism and Judaism is that, according to both, in the beginning 
was God (Prajapati or Brahma of the Brahmans), and God alone, 
and it was by His will that the heaven and the earth, the beings 
and the things, the man and the woman were created, the usual 
language in both for the expression of the creative will of God and 
its product being “Let there be and there was/^^ 

It is rather sad that the Gentile and Brahmanical traditions are 
full of curses (abhi4apa), the pronouncement of which is a proof of 
one^s moral weakness and morbid state of mind. Viewing in the 
light of both, we are to witness the dramas of life of which the plots 
are laid in effective curses and counter-curses, the prospect of 
blessedness being far off from the view. 

In both, the position of woman is lowered and made subordinate 
to that of man. In the eye of the Brahmanical law the woman 
needs protection in all the three stages of her life and does not 
deserve to be free. As known to Megasthenes, the Brahmans did not 
communicate a knowledge of philosophy to their wives, “lest they 
should divulge any of the forbidden mysteries to the profane if they 
became depraved, or lest they should desert them if they became 
good philosophers.^'^ 

With the householder Brahman teachers and ministers suspicion 
or distrust was as much the guiding factor in conjugal life as in the 
system of royal polity, particularly that which was embodied in the 
Artha^astra ascribed to Kautilya. Panini spoke indeed of devotion 
to one's country or nation,^ and the Artha6astra of the importance 
to be attached to the national star *t^e6a-nakshatra), but the 
Brahmanical rajadharma having been concerned about one man's 
show, was far from arousing national sentiment or making the people 
conscious of their nationhood. 

The Brahmans as priests made the age-old popular superstitions 
deep-rooted in man's mind instead of eradicating them by having 
used them as the basis of mangalas or auspicious domestic rituals 

^ MoCrindle, Ancient, India, p. 108. 

* Book of Genesis, Ch. I; Byihad Ar. Up., I. 4. 1 ; I. 4. Ilf. 

' MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 100. 

* FSpini. iv. 8, 96, 100 ; a-ohittfid fi-des'a-kfilSt thak ; janapadinSnSui jana** 
padavat sarvam. 
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and ceremonies, arranged stage by stage. ^ They allied themselves 
with the masses who were worshippers of various tribal gods and 
goddesses, of divers benevolent and malevolent spirits, and were 
mostly animists. They utterly failed to develop a congregational 
life in their religion. Even in such common matters as eating, 
there were no fixed hours when meals were to be taken in common, 
but each one ate when he felt inclined, the contrary of which would 
be, in the opinion of Megasthenes, ‘better for the ends of social and 
civil life /2 

The great stumbling block in the way of the development of a 
healthy and strong national life in India was the caste system 
creating irremovable barriers between men and men, class and class, 
occupation and occupation. The most unfortunate feature of it was 
that it was founded on an apparently captivating organic idea of the 
universe, the society and the state, the scientific and philosophic 
drawback of which has not as yet been fully considered and under¬ 
stood. Though the Purusha Sukta presenting this fond idea found 
its place in the pigveda, the idea itself may be shown to have been 
more Brahmanical than Vedic. The subsequent history of Brah¬ 
manism shows nothing but a process of gradual hardening of the 
castes, creation of differences even in the heights of sepulchres after 
death, and that of social divisions within divisions, all causing social 
and civic injustice. As known to Megasthenes, the body-politic was 
so divided in India in the 4th century B. C. that no one was 
allowed to marry out of his own caste, or to exercise any calling 
or art except his own, for instance, a soldier could not become a 
husbandman, or an artizan a philosopher.^ 

The S rotriyas as founders and heads of residential Vedic schools, 
and colleges (none of which developed into a university) were' 
recipients of brahmadanas or royal fiefs enabling them to maintain 

^ G. P. Majumdar, Some Aspects of Indian Civilization; p. 299 f. 

* MoCrindle, Ancient India, p. 69. 

' McCrindle, op. cit., p. 41. This social organization is biologically comparable 
to that of the bees where the kings are always kings and the drones are drones, 
or to that of the ants where the labourers are always labourers, the fighters are 
always fighters, and the messengers are always messengers, The Brahmanical rule 
of life allowing sexual union only for the purpose of begetting children of desired 
types was biologically unsound as it ignored the fact that human male and female 
were no mere animal pair mating only at breeding season for the purpose of 
procreation. So this rule w^s obeyed more in its flagrant breaches than in its 
observance. 
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those institutions independently of state control. Through the 
Digvijaya of Agni and with the wider and wider extension of 
Aryandom there came to be a net-work of those institutions seeking 
to convert India into a free gift for the spread and establishment 
of Vedic culture and Brahmanical socio-religious order, the varna- 
6 rama dharma. It was among these great Brahman teachers that 
there arose men with lofty vision and keen insight and true seekers 
of philosophic truth and propounders of higher religious ideals. The 
early Upanishad teachers were mostly Brahmans of this class. 

The S'rotriyas as S'rotriyas were not, however, the persons to be 
credited with the expedition in the annals of the Digvijaya of Agni. 
They were rather the consolidators of new territorial gains. The 
daring explorers of uninhabited and at first inaccessible forest tracts 
or woodlands in the mountain ranges or along the different rivers, 
the builders of peaceful and sombre religious homes with sylvan 
surroundings having a divine aroma about them, gay with the life 
of fauna and flora, lively with the movement of spirits, and endowed 
with idyllic beauty and charm were the Tapasas or Hermits of 
various orders among whom flourished the great ^ishis (sages and 
teachers) endowed with psychic powers, spiritual visions and 
personality. They were attracted by the natural beauty of the 
woodlands (aranyani) and through them developed the aranyaka or 
vanaprastha life, the science of medicine and astronomy, and the 
schools of Sarnkhya-Yoga or adhyatma-vidya. In the solitude of 
woodlands they practised hard penances, cultivated friendly feelings 
towards all, lived on the bounties of nature, and bravely went to 
meet death instead of allowing death to come to them\ It is in their 
line that one must trace the continuity of the tradition of Vedic 
poets, sages and seers. With the spread of hermitages over the whole 
of India extended the range of kyishnasara, (black antelope) and of 
sacrificial fire, which is to say, of the Digvijaya of Agni. Their 
mission was to sanctify the earth with sacrificial fire, to convert it, 
in other words, into a holy land (yajhlya de^a, devabhami).^ The 
rivers, lakes and springs where they performed ablutions for the 
purpose of self-purification, the places where they built their hermi¬ 
tages, performed sacrifices and laid to rest their bones became 

1 Ibid, p. 106. 

* Manu, II. 28. Cf. BodhSyana, ii. 18 quoting a verse ascribed to the 
Bballavis : 

Paa'chat sindhur visara^ii sSryasyodayanani puralj I 

YSvat Kfishno vidhSvati tavaddhi Brahmavarcbasatu i 
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t!rthas or places of pilgrimage to the Hindus. The gradual advance 
of the sacrificial fire in all the four directions and increase in the 
number of tirthas are traceable through literary references and 
inscriptions, the list of tirthas given in the Sauti version of the Great 
Epic having been unthinkable in pre A6okan and pre-Christian times. 
The typical list of seven tirthas we have from the Buddha confines 
our geographical vision to the Midland between the Sarasvatl and 
the Phalgu.^ Even as known to Megasthenes, the course of advance 
had not gone in the south beyond the river Tagabena (Tungabhadra).^ 
Tradition associates the first expedition to the extreme south with 
Agastya. That which was at first a mere foot-track to walk from one 
hermitage to another became afterwards a high road, notably the 
Southern Road connecting Rajagriha with Paithan on the Godavari.^ 
‘The neighbourhood of the hermitages became sites afterwards of 
many important cities/^ The hermitages that were surrounded by 
non-Aryan and aboriginal settlements needed from time to time the 
help of warrior kings and Kshatriya princes to secure them from the 
inimical action of the rude natives, the savages including cannibals. 
Thus the building of hermitages and that of the new Kshatriya 
states proceeded almost pari passu. 

If the Hermits were, as Bhandarkar rightly thinks, the passive 
evangelists of Vedic religion and Indo-Aryan culture, there arose in 
Northern India and not long before the rise of Buddhism powerful 
bodies of active propagators of the same. They were the Wanderers 
and Recluses, the Brahmana Parivrajakas and the S'ramanas of 
various orders and schools of thought. The new order emerged at 
first out of and as a further step from the order of Hermits, and 
resulted later also from direct renunciation of worldly life. They 
indeed became known to Megasthenes and other Classical writers as 
two classes of Indian philosophers, viz., the Brachmanes and the 
Sarmanes. Theoretically they were all homeless in the sense that 
they themselves did not build abodes for them but sought for tempo¬ 
rary shelters in abodes built for them by others, the royal pleasances, 
called aramas or viharas having been originally the places where they 
used to halt for a night in course of their wanderings. Even when 
the permanent abodes were built for them, they came to be known 
by those names. The Brahma^as and the S'ramanas differed from 

^ Majjhima, I, p. 89. 

* MoOrindle, Ancient India, p. 120. 

* JStaka, y, p. 182 : eJcapadiinagga, 

^ B. 0. I^aw, India desoribedt 218, 
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each other not only in their outward signs, but also in their thoughts 
and ideals and general attitude towards the social and political institu¬ 
tions based on Vedic tradition and caste distinction. The general 
effect of the new movement was the undervaluation of the civic life 
and social rites under the control of secular Brahmanism. The 
Ajivikas among the Brahmanite S'ramanas and the Nirgranthas 
(Jainas) among the S'ramanite Brahmans appeared as heterodox 
in the eye of the orthodox Brahmanist. Though some were S'aivite, 
some Vaishriavite, and others Jaina, all of them were believers in the 
practice of hard penances and profound meditations, and all were 
in different ways confirmed believers in the existence of souls 
as abiding entities in individuals that are not subject to the laws of 
change. None but the Nirgranthas amongst them openly 
challenged the Brahmanist position and developed a religious 
and cultural tradition, which is in some important respects similar 
to that of the S'akyaputrlyas or Buddhists. When A^oka spoke 
of the Aryanisation of almost the whole of India by the different 
denominations of the Brahmanas and the S'rama^as other than the 
Samghasthas or Buddhists, he had precisely kept in view the 
evangelical activities of the Hermits, the Brahman Wanderers and 
such typical S'ramanas as the Ajivikas and Nirgranthas (P.E. VII). 

6 . Dharmavijaya of A6oka : As propounders and propagators 
of Indo-Aryanism tending steadily and invariably to set higher value 
oh the religious and cultural side of man's life and civilization, the 
Hermits, Brahman Wanderers, Ajivikas and Nirgranthas were the 
precursors of the S'akyaputrlyas. This fact is stated in no uncertain 
terms by A6oka in his E. E. XIII. The same is borne out by the 
evidence of the Pali Nikayas and corroborated by the testimony 
of Megasthenes and other Classical writers. The Chronicles of 
Ceylon not only lead us to infer that the worship of the Nagas and 
Yakshas, of Vishnu Utpalavar^a and the ascetic god S'iva was 
prevalent among the primitive dwellers of the island^ but also clearly 
state that king Pa^^ukabhaya, the brother and immediate successor 
of Vijaya, caused hermitages to be built for the Hermits, retreats for 
the Brahman Parivrajakas, and suitable abodes for the Ajivikas and 
Nirgranthas.2 They had held the ground before the arrival of the 
Buddhist mission under Mahendra in the 3rd century B. C. Even 

^ The point has been disouased in detail in my Ceylon lecture—A Bird’s Eye 
View and Problems of the Ancient History of Ceylon, 

* Mahavaxpsa, X. 90-102. 
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referring to the time of king Vattagamani (Ist century B. C.), the 
Chronicles tell us that they had had their rights and privileges left 
intact through twenty-one reigns since Pa^dukabhaya.^ 

According to Jaina tradition, the Nirgranthas under their 
accredited leader Bhadrabahu went to South India during the reign 
of Chandragupta Maurya. That the Jinakalpika or Digambara Jainas 
got a strong foothold in South India as far back as the 4th century 
B. C. may be taken for granted, and the Deccan proper, particularly 
the Canarese country, is still one of the strongholds of Jainism. That 
the Ajlvikas, too, got an early foothold there and maintained their 
identity as a distinct religious sect up till the 13th or 14th century 
A. D. may be seen from the ancient Tamil works as well as a 
number of South Indian inscriptions. 

The pronounced cumulative effect of the pre-Buddhistic 
Brahmana-Sramana movement was felt and acknowledged by 
Alexander, the great Macedonian conqueror, in going to deal with 
Dandamis ( Da^Jin ), the leader of a Brahmanical sect of Gymno- 
sophists (naked ascetics), evidently of S'aivite persuasion and closely 
allied to the Ajivikas, who established themselves somewhere in the 
Punjab. The lonians were the first among the Greeks noted for their 
commercial enterprise and came to the near east to be Persianised 
and to found a colony round the city of Nysa on the river Kophen 
or Kabul during the reign of the Achaemenian kings of Persia, better 
Iran. They became in the matter of their social organization and 
religious beliefs allied with the Kambojas, the Gandharas and other 
autonomous tribes of the Upper Indus Valley as early as Buddha's 
time and remained so even till the reign of A^oka and to a still 
later period. There is nothing to be disbelieved or thought improb¬ 
able when Megasthenes says that the Macedonians under Alexander 
came across at the threshhold of India beyond the river Kabul a 
people whose manners and customs were akin to those of the Greeks. 
The Bharidatta Jataka contemptuously refers to the Kambojas as a 
people with the barbarous habit of killing the insects, moths, snakes 
and frogs (obviously for the purpose of eating) and believing in 
killing them as a meritorious act. As known to Megasthenes, the 
Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas) of Uttarapatha were the orgic worshippers 
of a Bacchanalian god, or of yoni and phallus, who were presumably 


' Ibid, XXXIIX, 44. See foot note in Geiger’s Edition. 
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scoffed at in the Jiigveda as S'i^nadevas,^ and the Sibae (S'ivis)^ wto 
‘carried clubs^ and branded the mark of a cudgel on their oxen and 
mules, were the worshippers of Heracles (apparently S'iva)'^ like 
whom they wore skins^. 

According to Arrian, the regions beyond the Indus on the west 
were inhabited up to the river Kophen (Kabul) by two Indian tribes, 
the Astakenai (Arshtakas, Rishtikas) and the Assakenos (A^vakas) 
who were in old times subject to the Assyrians and submitted subse¬ 
quently to the Persians, paying the tribute to the Achaemenian king 
Kyros, son of Kambyses*'*’. Darius III Codomannus was the Achae¬ 
menian king when Alexander the Great conquered Persia. 

Schwanbeck rightly observed : “The Aryan Indians were from 
the remotest period surrounded on all sides by indigenous tribes in a 
state of barbarism, from whom they differed both in mind and 
disposition. They were most acutely sensible of this difference, and 
gave it a very pointed expression. Other races, and these even 
Indian, since they had originated in an intermixture of tribes, or 
since they did not sufficiently follow Indian manners, and especially 
the system of caste, so roused the common hatred of the Indians 
that they were reckoned with the barbarians, and represented as 
equally hideous of aspecP^, 

The Greek knowledge of India was imperfect prior to Alexander's 
invasion. The stories then current in Greece went nevertheless to 
dipict her ‘as a land of righteous folks, of strange beasts and plants, 
of surpassing wealth in gold and gems.'^’ Although the Greeks came 
to India forming foreign elements in her population, ruling or other¬ 
wise, first as lonians, next as Macedonians, and afterwards as 
Bactrians, they continued to be known by tfee name of Yona orYauna, 


^ The S'ia'nadevas are generally taken to be worshippers of the phallus. M.M. 
Vidhusekhara Sastri treats s'is'nadeva as a word like naatrideva, pitfideva, and 
inclines to think that here e^is^ua may be taken to signify sensual pleasures. 

* McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 112. According to Strabo, Heracles was 
worshipped by the philosophers who lived on the plains (ibid, p. 97), while Arrian 
(ibid, 203) informs us that he was held in especial honour by the SUrasenas of 
MathurS. 

' Haracles is to be identified with S'iva only when he became deified after bis 
death and not when he had lived on the earth. 

* *Lion*s ekin’, according to Diodorus. 

* McCrindle, Ancient India, p. 21. 

* Bury, History of Greece, p. 422. 
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the Indian and Achaemenian equivalent of Ionian.^ ‘‘Although’^ as 
poignantly observed by Vincent Smith, “the direct effects of 
Alexander's expedition on India appear to have been small, his 
proceedings had an appreciable influence on the history of the 
country. They broke down the wall of separation between west and 
east, and opened up four distinct lines of communication, three by 
land and one by sea. The immediate formation of Greek kingdom 
in Western Asia ensured from the first a certain amount of exchange 
of ideas between India and Europe. The establishment of the Greco- 
Bactrian monarchy in the middle of the third century B. C. brought 
about the actual subjugation of certain Indian districts by Greek 
kings.^^^ 

Alexander's military expedition directed to Asia and Africa was 
designed undeniably also to spread the Greek civilization among the 
Barbarians, and accordingly his troops were accompanied by many 
men of letters, including the Sceptic philosopher Pyrrho of Elis and 
a follower of Democritus named Anaxarchns. But his pride as the 
son of the mighty god Zeus and the conqueror of many nations was 
humbled by two persons he met, one a robber who tried to convince 
him of the fact that he by his actions and intention was only a greater 
robber, and the other a famous leader of the Indian Gymnosophists 
who tried to convince him of the fact that there was even a far 
greater conqueror than he by having nothing to call his own. 

Onesikrates was deputed to fetch Dandamis the great Indian 
ascetic leader in Uttarapatha. “The emperor Alexander, the son of 
the great Jupiter, who is lord of the human race, has ordered that 
you should hasten to him, for if you come, he will give you many 
gifts, but if you refuse, he will behead you as a punishment for your 
contempt.^^ When this message was thus delivered to him, “he 
rose not from his leaves whereon he lay, but reclining and smiling 
he replied in this way : The greatest God can do injury to no one, 
but restores again the light of life to those who have departed. 
Accordingly he forbids murder and excites no wars. But Alexander 
is no God, for he himself will have to die. How, then, can he be the 
lord of all, who has not yet crossed the river Tyberoboas, nor has 

I One may read with profit Otto Stein’s informative article—Yavanas in Early 
Indian Inscriptions (Indian Culture, Vol. I, p. 848f.), 

• Oxford History of India, p. 66f, For the Greek influence on Indian art and 
other aspects of Indian culture, the reader may be referred to Gouranga Nath 
Banerjea’s Hellenism in Ancient India. 

41 
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m&de the whole world bis abode, nor crossed the Zone of Qades, nor 
has beheld the coarse of the sun in the centre of the world ? Therefore 
many nations do not even know his name...Let Alexander threaten 
with this them that desire riches or fear death, both of which 
I despise. For Brachmanes neither love gold nor death. Go, 
therefore, and tell Alexander this—Dandamis seeks nothing of 
yours, but if you think you need something of his, disdain not to 
go to him." 

“When Alexander heard these words through the interpreter, he 
wished the more to see such a man, since he, who had subdued many 
nations, was overcome by an old naked man."^ 

Whilst the earlier evangelists of Indo-Aryanism were spread upon 
the face of India and Ceylon, Buddhism, the religion of S'akyamuni, 
remained confined till the earlier part of Anoka's reign to the terri¬ 
torial limits of the Middle Country.^ The two countries in Western 
India outside the Buddhist Midland were S'Qrasena and Avanti where 
two important centres of Buddhism were founded in Buddha's life¬ 
time, and just a sporadic attempt was made by a disciple of Buddha 
to preach the new Gospel of righteousness and piety to the rude and 
fierce people of Shnaparanta. There were several semi-independent 
tribal states within Anoka's empire but outside his domain proper 
where the Indo-Aryan culture and social organization resting on 
caste basis were not well established. Since A4oka had declared the 
Dharma-vijaya or Conquest by Piety to be a state policy, the religious 
and cultural movements within the definition of Indo-Aryanism 
assumed a new aspect of self-consciousness on the part of the 
Brahma^as and the S'ramaijas of various orders and schools of 
thought. The appointment of the Dharma-mahamatras as a class of 
imperial of6cers was purposed inter alia to ensure the personal safety 
of these active preachers and passive evangelists of Indo-Aryanism in 
those tribal areas as well as of those of the local people who 
became their adherents. A^oka did not, however, mean to restrict the 
range of his noble cultural conquest to his domain proper or to his 
empire. He was out for a world conquest through it, and for this 
India needed a religion like Buddhism. 

In Buddhism was found a religion with vigorous missionary zeal. 
It had behind it the stupendous dynamic personality of the Buddha 
and the highest ethical perfection of man. Although on its philo- 

1 MoOrindle, Ancient India, p, 128f.; Of. ibid, pp. 106f., 116f. 128f. 

* KathSvattba, 1.8. 
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sophic and spiritual side it showed in many respects the continuity 
of the philosophy of the Upanishads, and on its secular and popular 
side it showed in many respects the continuity of the socio-religious 
and politico-moral system of the pre-Paninian Mahabharata, it 
differed fundamentally from both. The Brahmaveda of the 
Upanishads came to be replaced, supplemented and superseded by the 
Dharmaveda of Buddhism. The basic concepts of both had behind 
them two different kinds of intuition or mystical experience as to the 
nature of reality, one in which the static nature and the other in 
which the dynamic nature presented itself. While atman remained 
the underlying notion of the Upanishad doctrine, anatman became 
the prevailing idea of Buddhism. The difference between the 
fundamenal axioms of both was analogous to that between the 
Parmanidean and Heraclitean axioms in Greek philosophy. 

The main points of difference between secular Brahmanism on 
the one hand and Buddhism on the other were that one was 
sacerdotal, the other rational in form ^ one clannish, the other 
universal in spirit ; the commitment of one was to forms and 
procedures, that of the other to the inner essence of the thing j that 
one sought to base domestic and social relations on caste basis, the 
other on that of morality and piety. Thus no other form of govern¬ 
ment than monarchical found favour in Brahmanical rajadharma, 
while in Buddha's view the form, whether monarchical, oligarchical 
or democratic, was immaterial, if the state in any form had fulfilled 
all its main obligations. The same as to the forms of marriage, the 
forms of manifold duties. However lofty the purpose set before 
the state or earthly sovereignty, the Brahmanical rajadharma 
could never abandon, in no stage of its development, the Tit for 
Tat policy. 

Jainism, which has acted throughout its history as a half-way 
house between Brahmanism and Buddhism, nay between all isms 
that were come across its path, was, at least so far as its doctrine of 
ahimsa, non-harming mental attitude towards all beings and things, 
moral rectitude, idea of moral responsibility, denial of God, rejection 
of caste barriers, and the like are concerned, a definite move towards 
Buddhism. And yet its ascetic predilections, religious vows, penitent 
heart, such categories of its thought as bandha, sanivara, nirjara and 
moksha go to indicate that its main mental obsession was one of the 
bondage of sin, and its struggle was to release the soul therefrom. 
The task was left to Buddhism to shift the emphasis from thraldom 
to freedom, abstinence from killing to the cultivation of friendliness 
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and compassion, from the prevention and cure of diseases to the 
generation and development of healthy states, from the arrest of 
the course and possibility of degradation and deterioration of human 
nature to the progressive paths (paripuri) of the life.^ Buddhism 
v^as the only religion of India which vigorously espoused the 
educational and cultural cause of humanity and did not go to form 
a new society among its lay followers by the enforcement of a social 
code of its own in spite of its giving a clear direction to the path 
of progress, and rational and refined human behaviour. There was 
no other religion before Christianity which had boldly proclaimed 
that hatred does not cease by hatred, and that it ceases only by amity 
and love. Its doctrine of the ^mean^ (madhya) between any two 
extreme courses of thought and of action did not fail to exercise its 
potent influence on the later political thought of India. 

A^oka^s scheme of the toleration of faiths based upon Buddha^s 
(and partly also upon Mahavira^s) doctrine of samyak (all-round 
consideration, comprehensiveness) stood for frequent cultural contacts, 
healthy discussions, helpful criticisms and hearty interchanges of 
thoughts and ideas, and had not cherished the non-intervention 
policy of the Bhagavad Gita. 

How long could an administration be efficiently run if it were 
based on suspicion and mutual distrust f How long could a state 
be at peace with the neighbouring peoples and powers if its foreign 
relations were always guided by the fourfold diplomatic means of 
conciliating, bribing, causing dissension and waging wars, as 
contemplated in Brahmanical rajadharma ? The sordid art of 
diplomacy was sought to be superseded by the nobler policy of 
Dharmavijaya, both within and without, -without the least thought 
about impairing the strength of the state and its military efficiency. 
The imperial envoys were despatched to convey the good wishes from 
this side to foreign courts and peoples, to carry on works of public 
utility and to promulgate the most elementary but fundamental 
principles of piety or duty in which lay the real happiness of men and 
the elevation of humanity. 

Buddha was at pains to indicate the baneful reactions of drastic 
and vindictive measures adopted by a state on the life of the 
people.^ Going by his trend of thought, the supreme duty of a state 

^ Bartia, Prat!tya*8amtitpSda as basic concept of Buddhism, Dr* B. C. Law 
Volume 1; Ceylon Lectures, p. 198 f. 

’ AggafiSa Suttanta in Digba« III. 
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that stands for the ideal of righteousness should be to educate the 
people to live better life and to help them by all means in their 
struggles for existence and in leading a decent and happy and 
comfortable life. Anoka's scheme of Dharma^vijaya fully recognizes 
the wisdom in this line of thinking. 

Buddhism was not made a state religion by A6oka. It was 
Anoka’s personal religion, and he publicly stated that it was so. But 
the principles of the Dharma that he had advocated were neither 
propounded nor promulgated in the name of the Good Faith or any 
other religion. Buddhist missions were despatched to different 
places in India by the then head of the Buddhist Church, the most 
Venerable Moggaliputta Tissa, who was held in high esteem by him. 
The places to which they are said to have been sent in the Chronicles 
of Ceylon are all now found to be indicated by the find-spots of the 
Kalsi, Manschra, Shahbazgarhi, Girnar and Sopara versions of his 
Bock Edicts, the Hyderabad and Northern Mysore copies of his 
Minor Bock Edict. Suvarnabhumi and Tamraparni are the two 
places that are not explicable by the find-spots of the hitherto dis¬ 
covered inscriptions. Once we assume that Suvarnagiri^ was the 
earlier name on the list replaced later on by Suvarnabhumi, the case 
of both the places can be met by the inscriptions in which they find 
mention, one as the official headquarters of the most southern 
province, and the other as the most southern of the independent 
countries in South India. 

The historical foundation of the tradition regarding Moggaliputta 
Tissa and the personnel of the mission to the Himalayan region is 
evident from the Sanchl relic-casket inscriptions .2 The development 
of such later Buddhist sects and schools'^ as the Haimavatas (Central 
Himalayan), the Uttarapathakas ( North-west Indian ), the Vajrlyas 
( Extreme north-west Indian ), the Purva^ailas, Apara^ailas, Bajagi- 
riyas and Siddharthakas (all Andhrakas presupposes earlier 
missionary activities in these places. According to the tradition 
recorded by Hwen Thsang, the Buddhist mission under Mahendra 
was directed first to the country of Malayakuta, situated below 
Dravi(Ja,—the Tamraparni of the Great Epic—from which country 


This may be same as suvari^aYati, which finds mention in the Hitopades'a, 
II. 1, as a city in South India 1 asti Dakshinapathe Suvarnavati nSma nagarl. 

* Geiger, MahSvaipsa, English Transl., introd., 

* MahSvaipisa, V. 12-18 ; KathSvatthn Commentary, p. 8. 

* Kathavatthu Commentary, 1. 9 ; B. C. Law, Debates Commentary, p. vi, 
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he must have gone across to Simhala, i. e., the island of Tamraparnl. 
The contemporaneity of Devanampriya A6oka of India and Devanam- 
piya Tissa of Ceylon and the political and cultural relationship 
between the two countries in their time may now be established 
beyond all doubt by the evidence of the most ancient of the Brahml 
inscriptions of the island so far found carrying us back to the time of 
Uttiya, the brother and immediate successor of Tissa. There seems 
to be much force in the argument seeking to locate the site of A6oka^s 
Suvarnagiri in the proximity of the Yerragudi rock. 

The Dutas or Emissaries were the imperial agents of A4oka 
through whom the mission of his Dharma-vijaya was sought to be 
fulfilled in the territories of five Greek contemporaries forming then 
the five Mediterranean States, as well as in the five independent 
territories of the Cholas, the pai^dyas, the Satiyaputras, the Keralapu- 
tras and the Tamraparnyas representing then the five most powerful 
Dravidian nations of South India. The semi-independent tribal 
states of such Northern North-western ruling peoples as the Yonas, 
the Kambojas, the Gandharas, the Nabhakas and the Nabha-lines, 
and of such Southern and South-western ruling peoples as the parent 
Jlisht-ikas and Bhojas and their offshoots, the Andhras and Parinda- 
Paradas are also expressly included within the range of his embassies. 
So far as the latter were concerned, the Dharma-mahamatras appoint¬ 
ed in his 13th regnal year were charged with the duty of looking after 
the safety of the Indo Aryan preachers and their local supporters. 
Were they officials who were employed also as A6oka^s Dutas f That 
they were not Buddhist missionaries is evident from the Chronicles 
of Ceylon that expressly state that the Dutas forming the embassy 
despatched by A^oka with coronation presents and happy wishes to 
his Ceylon contemporary Tissa consisted of^A6oka^s nephew Maha- 
arittha, his Brahman Chaplain or Councillor, and a Vai^ya Treasurer^ 
and they w^re the precursors of the Buddhist mission led by 
Mahendra. The only means by which A6oka paved the way for the 
Buddhist mission which followed was to disclose the fact of his 
embracing the Buddhist faith in the personal message conveyed 
to his distant friend and ally, thereby persuading him to do the 
same.2 Even if A6oka had done so, it is difficult to say what actual 

^ MahSvaipsa, XI. 20-26. 

* Ibid, XI. 84'85. The epistles addressed by the Apostles, especially by Sfa. 
Paul, and short letters that are known to have been addressed by the Prophet 
Muhammad were to the same purpose in the history of the propagation of 
Christianity and Islam respectively. 
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effect it had produced as an earlier step. The account of Mahendra’s 
mission goes, however, to show that its success in the island 
of Ceylon rested at first entirely on his personality and powerful 
preaching. 

The veracity of Anoka’s statement concerning the despatch of 
embassies to the five Greek territories and the claim to the great 
success attained there through his new plan of Dharma vijaya has 
been challenged—a bit rudely by Ehys Davids.* The cogent argu¬ 
ments by which this may be set at rest are as follows : 

(i) “The restricting of the list to five names, faithfully 
Indianised, cannot but speak of sincerity and accuracy on 
the part of A4oka. 

(ii) The orderly manner of introducing them, keeping 
evidently in view the contiguity of the five Greek 
territories...was rendered possible only by a correct infor¬ 
mation about the relative geographical positions of the 
territories concerned, 

(iii) The reality of the Dtttas (envoys) despatched by A6oka 
to the Antas, including the five Greek ‘frontagers', cannot 
be disbelieved. A4oka needed the employment of these 
agents not only to initiate or encourage various works 
of piety and public utility (R.E. II), not only to inculcate 
the principles of piety (R.E. XIII), not only to proclaim 
Anoka's happy messages of piety, year after year (M.R.E., 
Ye), but also to assure the ‘frontagers' of his sincere desire 
to respect their territorial integrity and of his solicitude 
and good wish (S.R.E. II). 

(iv) The treaty with Seleukos of about 302 B.C. was followed 
by the despatch to the court of Anoka’s grandfather of the 
famous envoy, Megasthenes, an officer of Arachosia, while 
Anoka's father Bindusara received at his court the homage 
of the next envoy, Deimachos, from Antiochus Soter. 
A third envoy named Dionysios was sent to the court 
of Pataliputra by Anoka's contemporary, Ptolemy Philadel- 
phos of Egypt...either in his time, or in that of his father.' 
These facts are recorded by the Greek writers and ignored 
in Indian literature. Similarly A6oka records the fact of 

^ Buddhist India, p. 208f.: “It is difficult to say how much of this is mere 
royal rodomontade. It is quite likely that the Greek kings are only thrown in by 
way of make-weight as it were and that no emissary had actually been sent there 
at alt.’ 
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despatch of envoys by him to the courts and territories 
of his five Greek ‘frontagers^ and the Greek writers ignore 
it. The exchange of envoys by way of reciprocation 
of courtesy on either side was only too natural under 
the circumstances to be disbelieved. The Besnagar Garuda 
Pillar inscription records the name of Heliodoros as 
a Bactrian Greek ambassador (Yonaduta) from Maharaja 
Antialkidas to the court of king Ka^iputra Bhagabhadra.’^^ 

To these might be added also the argument : “Evidently the five 
Greek potentates were the direct descendants and successors 
of Alexander the GreaPs generals and supporters and their territories 
were but once component parts of the Greek empire left behind 
by the great Macedonian conqueror. It was indeed between 
the two empires, namely, the Mauryan and the Macedonian, that 
friendly intercourse and exchange of embassies remained possible 
until the reign of A^oka/^^ 

Although, as seems probable, A6oka got the idea of promulgating 
the edicts from the Achaemenid kings of Iran, his epithet, Devanani- 
priya or Beloved of the gods, was Indian in origin, and the toleration 
of other faiths was a marked feature of his Dharma. These two 
features characterise the famous Kosetta stone inscription of the 
2 nd century B. C. caused to be written by Ptolemaios, king 
of Egypt.^ 

Two immediate and lasting effects of Anoka's Dharma-vijaya were : 
(1) that it gave impetus and offered chances to Buddhism to become 
a great force in Asiatic and world civilizalion, and (2) that it placed 
India between the cultures. 

In the opinion of Dr. Otto Stein “that position of India between 
the cultures cannot be better circumscribed than by a word of one 
of the noblest rulers in the history of^ankind : dhammavijaya. 
Indians relation towards West and East was never defiled by 
waging wars for material gain and only self-defence forced the 
weapons in her hands. Thus she won her victory in accordance with 
the command of Dharma, be it religion, be it morality, call it culture 
or humanity. That is the importance of Indians role in the history 
in which a place hardly shared by any other country belongs to her, 
from the remote past upto this day, that is her unique and noble 
position between the cultures.''^ 

^ Barua, Inscriptions, ii, p. 825. 

* Ibid, ii, p. 824. 

* O.L.T. Grifi&th, the Story of Letters and Numbers, p. 12. 

* Indian Culture, Vol. IV^ p. 299. 



CHAPTER IX 

I N HISTOrJ^ 

/ The success achieved by A^oka through his noble and novel plan 
of Dharma vijaya determined as much the position of India as placed 
between the cultures of the West and East as his own place in the 
history of mankind, j On the all important question of A^oka^s place 
Tn history the" wefl-considered verdict of Mr. H. G. Wells stands as 
pronounced in his Outline of History, j The subject has been so 
thoroughly discussed thereafter by Hr.TIhandarkar in his Carmichael 
Lectures on Asoka that there remains hardly anything to add save 
and except by way of certain general observations on the points 
raised by him and other historians and scholars. The nature of the 
subject is such that it cannot but involve certain historical 
comparisons that are generally odious, and yet this unpleasant task 
has been well acquitted by Wells and Bhandarkar, to whose writings 
the reader may be referred for their findings. 

The points that need special consideration here are : (1) A^oka^s 

services to Buddhism, (2) his role as nation-builder and (3) the 
political reaction of his Dharma-vijaya. 

' Services to Buddhism : A^oka figured as the ideal universal 
monarch or righteous king emperor of Buddha in whose role the 
propounder of the ideal could not be as he had renounced the world. 
The Maurya emperor welcomed the lofty teachings of Buddha and 
openly accepted the Saddharma as his religion as a matter of choice, 
out of his profound conviction as to its intrinsic merit, rather because 
its underlying principles and spirit were found accidentally to be in 
Harmony with his own perception as to the nature of human good 
and his own original vision as to the nature and course of human 
prog^ress, This perception or vision came to him, as he tells us, when 
he had been seriously pondering over the immediate and after effects 
of an aggressive war waged on the country of the Kalingas. It was 
not so much the death and destruction and maiming of limbs or their 
deportation and captivity that caused so much pain to A6oka as the 
injury caused to culture and the set-back to the course of human 
progress. A6oka did for the religion of Buddha what Darius the 
Great or Xerxes had done for that of the Avesta and St. Paul did for 
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that of Christ.^ He indeed raised Buddhism from the position 
of a local faith to the status of a worl d religion . The point of 
difference between the Achsemenid kings and A^oka is that the 
former spoke of the greatness of Ahuramazda as the creator of the 
earth and the sky as well as of man/- and believed that whatever 
they had achieved in life was achieved by His grace, while A^oka 
made selections out of the then known corpus of ]^uddha^s words and 
presented the principles of Dharma on his own authority. Jn 
other words, he assumed the role of the founder of a socio-moral 
order with piety as its basis and the attainment of the grand heaven 
hereafter as its mmmum honnm. The elevation of humanity, the 
increase of the happiness of man in his present existence and the 
possession of heavenly joy hereafter were the common aims of the 
religions advocated by them ^ The righteous king^s position as a 
dharma-pravartaka or founder of such a socio-moral order was freely 
admitted in India by all schools of political thought, Brahmanical, 
Jaina or Buddhist. Whatever good thing A^oka had learnt from the 
exponents of Buddhism and other men of religion he made it 
his own. 

It is nevertheless true that just as the establishment of the 
Achaemenian suzerainty over a vast empire in Western Asia‘S implied 
the expansion of the inhabited area upon which the civilizing 
influence of the Avestan religion was exercised, so the extension 
of the sphere of Asoka^s political and moral influence implied the 
widening of the range of the civilizing influence of Buddhism beyond 
the territorial limits of India proper. 

The Macedonian expedition under Alexander the Great ended 
in the foundation of the Greek suzerofmty almost over the whole 

^ Bhandarkar, As'oka, pp. 249-60. 

* Cf. Naqshi-i-Rustam inscription of Darius \ Baga vazrka Ahurmazda hya 
imam bumim ada avam asmanam ada hya martiyam ada hya shiyatim ada 
martihyahya. 

* Cf. Persepolis inscription of Xerxes ; uta jiva shiyata bhavatiy ut5 mrba 
artava bavatiy. 

^ This empire is claimed in the inscriptions to have comprised Media, Susiana, 
Arakhesia (Sarasvati', Armenia, Drangiana, Parthia (?), Aria, Bactria, Sogdiana, 
Khorasmia, Babylonia (Babru), Assyria, Sattagydia, Sparda, Egypt (Mudra), the 
Greek (Yauna) colonies on the eastern Mediterranean coast and states on the 
northern coast, Maxyes, Arabia, Gandaria (Gadara, Gandhara), the Indus region 
(Hidush, Sindhu\ Kappadokia, Dahae, two divisions of Skythia, Skudria (the land 
of the Kshudrakas), Akaufaka, Puntia, Karkia, and Kushiya. 
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of the Achaemenid or Persian empire, and the establishment of the 
Maurya empire by Chandragupta came to mean the rescue of the 
Punjab proper, Beluchistan and Eastern Afghanistan from the grip 
of the Seleukidan rulers. So far as the history of the spread of 
Buddhism in the Punjab proper and the countries around beyond 
the Sulairnan range and the river Kabul from the latter half of the 
reign of A6oka is concerned, it is interesting to watch how far 
Buddhism profited by assimilating the elements of the Pagan 
religion of the Greeks and succeeded in weaning the peoples and 
races from the fold of Zoroastrianism, primitive S'aivism, the worship 
of the Sun and Moon gods, the worship of Vaii^ravana Kubera, and 
sundry nature worship. Eastern Turkestan, the Himalayan regions 
and the eastern sub continent, Purvavideha, inhabited by the 
Mongolian races, including the Chinese, were destined to come 
under the civilizing influence of Buddhism. The itineraries 
of the earlier Chinese pilgrims record the traces of that great influence 
that might be found on their ways through Central Asia and Eastern 
Afghanistan. Whether or no, Zoroastrianism, which became the 
national religion of the Persians, was able to produce any appreciable 
changes in the Egyptian religion and the then religion of the Jewish 
races of Asia Minor is still a disputed question. The Greek power 
waned in the countries of Asia Minor when these came to be 
included in the Eoman empire. The rise of Christianity in this 
very region a little more than two centuries after As^oka 
by way of a forceful protest against the priest-ridden Judaism, 
the religion of the Pharisees and Scribes, showed the emergence 
of an emotional faith with an elevated moral tone and noble ideas of 
self-surrender to the Divine will, self-dedication and self-sacrifice. 
Although no satisfactory direct evidence is yet available, and the main 
historical background of Christianity lies in the religion of the Old 
Testament, the ethical purity of the religion of Zoroaster, the legends 
of the Satvata cult of Purushottama, and the lofty messages of 
Buddha cannot but appear to have been somehow or other at the 
back of the religion of Christ and filled the hiatus between the Jewish 
tradition and the new tradition of Jesus of Nazareth. Anyhow, one 
cannot but be struck by many points of parallelism between Buddhism 
and Christianity. The modern historians tend all to agree to trace 
the influence of Buddhism in the development of the Jewish sects of 
the Therapeutse and Essenes and that of the Gnostic and Nestorian 
forms of Christianity on the Eastern Mediterranean shores. The 
religion of Christ became destined to spread in Europe and America 
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and subsequently in the countries in the Near East and Far East by 
the vigorous missionary work of the Christian Churches and under 
the influence of the Christian nations from the West. 

A little more than six centuries after Christ there arose another 
powerful religion under the name of Islam in the northern portion of 
Arabia and practically within the same cradle of ancient civiliza¬ 
tion in Western Asia to try its strength with Judaism in Palestine, 
Syria, and Asia Minor and with Christianity in Southern Europe, 
being destined to become the ultra democratic monotheistic faith of 
the peoples and races in the extensive Persian empire of Uarius the 
Great and Xerxes, weaning several nations that were once in the fold 
of Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and S'aivism. Since the rise and spread 
of the religion of the Quoran we have three world religions, each with 
its regional and national pre dominance, viz., Buddhism, Christianity 
and Islam, while the rest of the earlier and later religions of the 
world have either become or are going to be clannish. It is in India 
proper between the Himalayas and the Indian Ocean that Hinduism 
exists and thrives with Vaishnavism, S'aivism and S'aktism as its 
main forms, with Buddhism, Jainism and Zoroastrianism as the 
lingering sister faiths, with Islam and Christianity as the two rival 
faiths, and with S'ikhism, Neo-Vaishnavism, Brahmoism, Arya Samaj, 
Ramkrishna Mission and a few similar modern developments as the 
counteracting forces. 

So far as India is concerned, one distinct service rendered by 
A^oka to the cause of Buddhism was the heightening of the impor¬ 
tance of the memorable spots associated with the life and career of 
the Buddha, then venerated as a Divine Master (BhagavAn), and the 
tradition of his noted Disciples. Buddha is said to have attached 
special importance to the visiting of theijfour places by the faithful, 
viz , those where took place his advent, enlightenment, first sermon 
and great decease. The Divyavadana preserves, correctly more or 
less, the tradition of ASoka’s pilgrimage to several places\ and points 
out that the laudable object of this was the marking off of the sacred 
sites with tangible signs for the benefit of posterity, the future visitors. 
The monolithic pillars and stupas (dharmarajikas) are mentioned in 
his inscriptions as, and are now found to be the architectural and 
artistic cognizances of the Buddhist holy places personally visited by 
him. His first visit to Sambodhi or Bodhgaya (R. E. VIII) signalling 


1 
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his conversion to Buddhism must have served to bring the Bo-tree 
A^vattha itself into much prominence, and this is well attested by the 
subsequent history of Buddhism. The reverence shown to the stupa 
of Kondgamana went alike to strengthen the tradition of the previous 
Buddhas among all the Buddhists. 

In going to adapt his official language to various local dialects, 
A4oka raised the language of the then known words of Buddha to the 
status of a lingua franca of India. Such adaptations must have given 
an impetus to the development of the language of the early Canonical 
texts of the different Buddhist sects and schools of thought. 

Lastly, A^oka sought to render another distinct service to the 
Saddharma by ensuring the unity and solidarity of the Sangha 
(Schism Pillar Edict). In this connection Bhandarkar has raised the 
important issue as to whether or no, any actual schisms had accurred 
then in the Buddhist community, giving rise to the earlier sects and 
schools of thought, traditionally known as eighteen in all.^ His own, 
finding on it is that Anoka's statement, the Sangha has been made 
whole and entire, ‘^no doubt shows that the Buddhist Church was 
then divided, but certainly not to such a serious extent as is implied 
by the Sinhalese tradition connected with the Council of Pataliputra. 
The differences were unquestionably of small importance, such as they 
were when the council of Vesali was convened. It seems that 
these differences were made up, that the whole Church was again 
united by A4oka and that it continued to be so till at least the 27th 
year of A4oka's reign.''^^ 

The weight of this opinion can by no means be minimised. 
Though the word Sangha is applicable to the whole of a particular 
Buddhist sect and to its sections and smaller divisions, its employ¬ 
ment in the edicts creates nowhere the impression of there being any 
more than one Buddhist commiyiity in the mental purview of A^oka ; 
the employment of the word Sanighata (Sanighastha, those belonging 
to the Buddhist Order) in its locative singular form, Samghatasi 
(P. E. VII), goes definitely to show that here A^oka was thinking of 
the Buddhist Brotherhood as a single body. The evidence of the 
Schism Pillar Edict is indeed decisive as to a disturbed state of 
things, which was, after all, a temporary affair. According to the 


Mahavanasa, V. 10 ; Beal, Buddhist Records, i, p. 177 ; Vasumitra’s work, 
Nanjio, No. 1284. 

* Aa'oka, p. 100, 
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Pali Chronicles, this disturbed state was but a local incident, which 
affected the internal life of the A^okarama. The uposatha and other 
ecclesiastical duties remained suspended for a period of nine years, 
the bonafide members of the Sangha being reluctant to perform them 
with other inmates who were all really outsiders. The undesirable 
elements are represented as men of other religious orders and other 
persuasions who managed stealthily to enter the monastery in the 
garb of Buddhist mendicants. The grievance of the former against 
the latter was that they were upholding the views according to their 
old ideas and beliefs. When the matter came to a head, king A4oka 
arranged to get them examined, batch by batch, in his presence by 
Moggaliputta Tissa, the leading Thera of the time, and expelled those 
of them whose views were found incompatible with what was tradi¬ 
tionally known as the real doctrine of the Buddha —the Vihbajyavada 
alias Theravada. Thus the disturbing factors were got rid of and the 
normal life of the local monastery was restored. We have got to see 
if this was precisely meant when A^oka had stated that he succeeded 
in placing the unity and integrity of the Sangha on a stable footing 
for all times to come. 

The Pali Canonical tradition speaks of a serious occasion when in 
the Buddha^s life-time the unity of the Sangha was threatened with 
a division by the partisan spirit of the Bhikshus residing in Kausambi, 
but this could be averted by the concerted action of the local laity.' 
It is aware of a schism, which was caused to be made in the Sangha 
by Devadatta and his co-adjutants. Though the Vinaya account 
tells us that many among the seceders were brought back to the 
Sangha and the whole movement died out with the death of its 
arrogant leader,2 the itineraries of both Fa Hien and Hwen Thsang 
go to prove that the sect formed by him survived in Northern India 
till the seventh century of the Christian era, if not later still.^ The 
Chullavagga account of the second Buddhist Council held at Vai^all, 
is silent on the action of the Vrijiputra monks after the judicial 
committee, gave a unanimous verdict against them on all the ten 
points at issue arising from deviations from certain minor and lesser 
rules of conduct.The Pali Chronicles supplement this account with 


^ Vinaya Mahavagga, Ch. X. 

* Chullavagga, Ch. VII. 

• Beal, Buddhist Becords, I,P. xlviii , II, P. 201. 
^ Chullavagga, Ch. XII. 
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a narrative of what the Vrijiputras did thereafter and to what effect. 
We are told that they staged a walk out from the conference and 
subsequently held a council of their own, which was of a more re¬ 
presentative character^ and that this reaction on their part led to the 
rise of the first sect of schismatics, and within a century therefrom 
further divisions took place, five in the line of the Mahasanghikas 
and eleven in that of the Sthaviras, the total number of sects and 
schools being eighteen before A^oka^s reign. 

This later Pali tradition about the rise of the seventeen sects and 
schools of schismatics previous to the reign of Asoka cannot be har¬ 
monized with other facts connected with them. The Dipavamsa 
tells us, for instance, that each sect or school of schismatics (bhinna- 
vada) destroyed, when it arose, the origin il collection of the Canonical 
texts and made a new one in its place, made permutations and 
combinations of texts after taking them out of their contexts, distorted 
the doctrine and its meaning as they stood in the five Nikayas. They 
put a meaning of their own into something said to convey quite 
another meaning. They destroyed the sense in many an instance in 
going to establish a mere verbal interpretation. Discarding some 
portions of the Sutta texts and Vinaya books, they prepared the new 
texts and books in their place. Dispensing with the Parivara, 
Abhidhamma treatises, Patisambhidamagga, Niddesas and some of 
the Jatakas, they made new ones instead. They changed the name, 
outward garb, requisites and approved rules of conduct to suit their 
own purpose, abandoning the normal mode of old^. 

Thus the oldest known Pali Chronicle of Ceylon speaks of a state 
of things, which did not exist in pre-Christian times. The Prakritic 
Sanskrit or Sanskritic Prakrit diction of the oldest known texts of 
the schismatics, as exemplified by the gathas in the Mahavastu 
and the Lalitavistara, bears a close affinity to the official language 
of India in its transitional stage during the reign of the S^aka 
and Kushana rulers. This observation is supported also by the fact 
that the Indian inscriptions in which the different Buddhist sects 
and schools find mention are mostly post-Christian and pre-Gupta 
in point of chronology. 

Vasumitra while writing an account of the early Buddhist sects 


^ It means that they allowed all monks, Arhats or not, to take part in the 
proceedings of the Council. 

* Dipavarpsa, Oh. VI. * 
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and schools in Kanishka^s time traces the history of the rise of them 
from the reign of A^oka which is wrongly placed ‘a hundred and odd 
years* after the Buddha’s demise. Following the Sarvastivada 
tradition, he confounds the celebrated A 6 oka with Kala^oka. If by 
A 6 oka he had meant Kala 6 oka, his account of the rise of the Maha- 
sanghikas and their earlier offshoots tallies with that in the Pali 
chronicles 5 it differs from the latter in so far as it places the rise of 
the seceders from the Sthaviras in the third and fourth centuries of 
the Buddha Era^. If by A^oka he had meant, on the other hand, 
Dharma^oka, to set right his dates we must allow a clear interval 
of a century, which is ignored by him. In that case we are not to 
think of the rise of the schismatics before the time of A^oka. 

Turning at last to the evidence of the Kathavatthu, a Book of 
Buddhist controversies, which is traditionally known as a compilation 
of A^oka^s time, one may notice that it came to be included in the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka on a very flimsy ground against the objection of 
some of the ancient Buddhist teachers.- The Milindapahha compos¬ 
ed, according to tradition, five centuries after the Buddha^s demise"^, 
say, in the first or second century A. D., in the prose style, more or 
less, of the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela expressly pre¬ 
supposes the Kathavatthu.'^ According to Pali tradition, the various 
points at issue discussed and criticised in the Kathavatthu from the 
Theravada point of view, though often unconvincingly and now and 
then foolishly, were the propositions representing the laddhis or 
cherished views of the outsiders of other religious persuasions. They 
are not described as the Buddhist Schismatics. The Kathavatthu 
itself does not refer the views to any of them. They are brought in 
only in the commentary as partisans of those views, but Buddhaghosa 
is careful and cautious enough to refer to them- as his contemporaries 
and to say while introducing them : 

"*0068 everything exist ?—'this question was asked by the 
Sakavadin in order to break down an opinion, 'held, for instance, 
at present (seyyatha pi etarahi) by the Sabbatthivadins’.*’^ 

“Some, for instance, at present the Mahirnsasakas and the 
Andhakas, held the view.’* 


^ J. Masuda, Early Indian Buddhist Schools, Journal of the Department of 
Letters (C. U.), Vol. I, p. 6£f. 

* Atthasalini, p, 8. 

Milinda, p. 8. 

^ B. C. Law, Debates Commentary to Kathavatthu, I. 6 and II. 9. 
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The only reasonable conclusion to be drawn from all these is that 
the opinions discussed and criticised in the Kathuvatthu of A^oka^s 
time were the opinions of certain leading individuals and their 
supporters within the Sangha. They were as good Buddhists as 
others, inasmuch as they all cited the Words of the Buddha as 
authorities, although their opinions appeared incompatible, and so 
alien, in the eye of the orthodox.^ The archaic prose style of the 
Kathavatthu debates has its parallel indeed in at least three versions 
of E. E. IX (K, Sh, M).^ It is also true that some of the debates 
refer to a time when Buddhism remained confined to the territorial 
limits of the Middle Country. But it will be historically sounder 
to maintain with Mrs. Khys Davids that the Kathavatthu in its 
earlier redaction did not probably contain all the debates that came 
to be included in it. 

Looking a little closely into the matter, one can detect this 
difference between the tenour of A^oka^s Schism ordinance and that 
of the Pali schism tradition, that the former meant to expel from the 
Sangha a monk or nun who would cause schisms in it in future 
(bhakhati), while the latter purports to say that the propounders of 
alien views were disrobed and expelled. If it were only a difference 
of opinion or interpretation, which had then existed among certain 
leading individuals within the Sangha, and not a difference in any 
matter of discipline, it would be going against Anoka’s own principle 
of tolerance to penalise any person for holding an honest opinion 
about Buddha^s doctrine. What A^oka could possibly do, and 
probably actually did, being within his rights as king and well-wisher 
from the lay point of view, was to make all of them conform to the 
rules of uposatha and other established conventions of the institution 
tolerating the honest differences of opinion in matters of the 
doctrine. 

2^ Role as natio n builde r : The difference between modern 
definitions of a niation and a nationality is well-known. If a state 
needs an association of people in a particular territory and under 
an independent government, a nation needs, over and above these, 
two other factors, viz., common customs and traditions. A 
nationality differs from a nation by having for its requisite a common 
race instead of a particular territory with a separate political 


^ The same arohaio style is met with also in the Yibhanga, the second book' 
of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. 

43 ♦ 
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organization or sovereign authority of its own. As regards the 
indispensability of these factors, the considered opinion is that any 
one or all of them may serve to constitute a nationality or a nation, 
but none is absolutely necessary. Nationality is largely a matter of 
sentiment in so far as the group of people belonging to it is expected 
to identify itself with a racial or cultural heritage, and a nation, too, 
is largely a matter of feeling in so far as an association of people 
is expected to identify itself with the vital interests of a country. 
From the cases thus made out, it follows that there may exist 
a nationality without going so far as to make a nation. 

No other form of government than absolute monarchy was in 
harmony, as we sought to show, with the Upanishadic notion of soul 
as the paramount soveieign (samrat) in a body politic coming into 
existence and functioning only for its sake. Thus there is no wonder 
that the Brahmanical schools of political thought cherished just 
the monarchical form of government as the ideal, and only that form 
of imperialism which is of a feudal and not of a federated type, 
monarchy remaining all the same as its mainstay. Kingship and 
the social order were believed to have originated from the Divine will 
and necessity. The king, queens, princes and princesses of the royal 
house were held in popular esteem as a class of devas. I'be majesty 
and happiness of the king were sought to bo impressed on popular 
mind by the grandeur of dress and equipage, by pageantry and 
pomp. The religion through which the people were sought to be taught 
to appreciate and to aspire for such happy states of man on earth 
and in heaven was one which abounded in the grand performance 
of animal sacrifices, accompanied by sumptuous feasts, pompous 
processions, mirth and merry making, and the display of mansion¬ 
shaped celestial cars, celestial elephantgr^other celestial conveyances, 
illuminations and other conceivable celestial forms (E. E. I, R. E. IV). 
The Council of Ministers was to be used by the reigning monarch as 
a Privy Council at his sweet will. No one in the body-politic was 
to be trusted ; the whole machinery of government was to be efficiently 
worked with the art of diplomacy, operated by the engine of physical 
force, and keenly watched with the eye of suspicion and dread. The 
subjects were not to be given any opportunity to know the aims of the 
government or its principles and operative laws or to be conscious 
of their civic rights and duties. 

Under such a system of royal polity as advocated in the 
Arthada^tra of Kautilya and other Brahmanical treatises on the 
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science of political advantage the only best thing to be expected, so 
long as a strong machinery of government could be kept in working 
ord^^r under the direction of a powerful king, was a state and not a 
nation. And if one can historically show that other factors that go to 
constitute a nation or nationality were developing nevertheless in 
the country, even then the fact remains that the processes were 
unconscious or subconscious ones and, as such, they were lacking in 
self-consciousness and co ordination. 

As shown by Ehys Davids, although the knowledge of writing was 
known in India in earlier times, it was not used for recording litera¬ 
ture and traditions until comparatively a late period in Indian 
history. 

The employment by A6oka of the Kharoshthi (Camel’s lip) 
alphabet in the two sets of his edicts promulgate in the Punjab proper 
and that of the Brahml alphabet in the edicts and inscriptions caused 
to be engraved in the remaining part of his domain proper within India 
were fruitful in ways more than one : that, in the first place, the 
wise step taken by him gave a general incentive to the development 
of various local and national scripts and, secondly, that it showed and 
suggested the way of recording official documents and literary works 
and traditions on durable and handy materials. The first-named 
alphabet, written from right to left, which developed out of the 
Aramaic or Aramean in the Gandhara region by way of an adaptation 
to the needs of Indo-Iranian languages remained as the local script 
of the Punjab proper and the Gandhara extension within Eastern 
Turkestan until it was replaced by the Brahml and local scripts. 
The Brahml alphabet, written from left to right, became the parent 
script out of which developed the various local and national scripts 
in India as well as the Sinhalese, Siamese. Burmese and Tibetan 
alphabets. In the present world the contest for supremacy is going 
on among the four scripts, viz., the Roman, the Arabic, the Brahml 
meaning all its later variations, and the Chinese. Thus through 
the right effort of A^oka India got a common script in Brahml to 
.J.evelop her national life as well as a Greater Indian nationality. 

Besides a common script India needed a common language, a 
lingua franca or Esperanto to develop her national life. Ehys Davids 
was the first to clearly indicate how the Indian ‘runaways^ the 
Brahmanas and the S'ramanas of various denominations wandering 
about in the country, carrying on a vigorous sophistic movement at 
the time about the rise of Buddhism and holding debates and dis- 
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cussions on subjects of religion, ethics, philosophy and nature-lore in 
a language intelligible to the people at large were helping to develop 
in the Middle Country a lingiia franca or language of the cultured 
laity. 1 It is easily conceivable that when with the progress of time 
these powerful bodies of preachers of Indo-Aryanism spread over the 
face of India and Ceylon, as appears from the account of Megasthenes 
and A6oka^8 clear statement in R.E. XIII, they were able to 
create a cultural atmosphere throughout for the appreciation of 
different forms of the Indo-Aryan speech. The Indian merchants 
speaking different local dialects and the Kshatriya princes and 
tribes who migrated to and founded territories in different parts 
of the country were no less instrumental in gradually widening the 
domain of the dialects or conversational forms of the Indo-Aryan 
speech. If by commercial relations, tribal migrations and settlements 
and Kshatriya territories one can account for the development of 
different provincial dialects, there must have arisen in this very 
process af Aryanisation the need of a common language to facilitate 
the communication as between the peoples and peoples, the provinces 
and provinces. By adapting the language of his edicts and inscrip¬ 
tions to different provincial dialects and their texts and phrases and 
idioms mostly to those of the then known Buddha^s Words A4oka 
served not only to accord state recognition to the common language 
closely allied to Pali but also to give a great impetus to the develop¬ 
ment of various local and national languages. As Bhandarkar acutely 
observes, ‘ The whole of the country had become Aryanised. But the 
different provinces ha^tHeir different dialects. Owing, however to 
the stupendous efforts put forth by him (A^oka) for the diffusion of his 
faitl^ the communication between one province and another became 
more frequent and brisk, and the universal desire of having a common 
language was felt - a language which would be studied and understood 
ia all provinces and become the medium of thought not only in 
secular but also religious matters. This led to the acceptance of Pali 
or monumental Prakrit as the lingua fiancg^ of India.^^^ subse¬ 

quent processes of linguistic, literary and political development 
combined by the time of the Guptas to raise Classical Sanskrit to the 
status of the lingua franca of India as well as of the countries 
around that came under the civilizing influence of Buddhism and 


^ Baddhist India, Ch, VIII. 
» ^a'oka, p, 25X. 
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Hinduism, and Sanskrit or Sanskritised Pali was in its turn replaced 
by the different provincial or national languages. 

Just as India stood in need of a^ommon religion to build up her 
national life on a solid foundation of human heart and virtue, so did 
the world to build up a nationality of mankind. But where was such a 
foundation to be found ? It was certainly in the ‘universal character 
of Buddhism^ as propounded by Buddha to all lay people,—the aspect 
of the religion of S'akyamuni which A6oka ‘clearly perceived and 
emphasized/ The lofty message of the Dharma which he sought to 
convey to all the people within his vast empire through his edicts and 
to the whole of mankind through his Dutas laid stress on what 
Bhandarkar calls ‘the dynamic of conduct^ • and did not involve any 
question of theology or any subtle and cantankerous point of 
metaphysic. The scheme of toleration offered insisted on frequent 
meetings of the exponents of different faiths for a frank and free 
discussion and interchange of thoughts and ideas and aimed at the 
growth of all men of religion in the essence thereof. 

As towards the development of the national art and architecture 
of India, A^oka^s efforts proved equally fruitful. The handicrafts of 
stone-cutters, wood-carvers, bricklayers, metal and-ivory-workers, 
doll makers and painters were well-known in the country in earlier 
times. The four kubhfis or rock-cut cave-dwellings caused to be made 
fay A4oka for the Ajivikas in ‘the hard and refractory syenitic granite^ 
of the Khalatika (Barabar) hills with a vaulted or hemispherical 
domed roof, an oblong, rectangular or circular outer chamber, and 
bearing the distinctive ‘characteristic of a bright polish shining from 
their walls as roofs^- marked indeed a glorious beginning of the cave 
architecture in India which followed such different lines of develop¬ 
ment as those of vihara, chaitya, prfisada (palace), harmya (mansion), 
ardhayoga, and guha (natural cave, cavern, rock-slope, grotto), in 
combination gradually with sculptures and frescoes (lepyachitras)^ 
Prior to these, the guhas, daris, kandaras and prrigbharas were all 
mere mountain caves, crevices, grottoes and slopes altogether untouch¬ 
ed or only rudely touched by human hand. The pre-historic cave- 
dwellings of men of which the vestiges are now traceable here and 


1 Ibid, p. 250. 

Rajwade in his Grammar of Jnaneshwari also shows that Pali was the first 
Prakrit. 

* See, for the latest account of these caves, Mookerji’s Asoka, p. 89. 
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there in South India and Ceylon do not come up to that high level of 
artmanship which might entitle them to the name of architecture.^ 

The 6ila"Stambhas or monolithic pillars of A6oka of which an up- 
to-date description and discussion are to be found in Mookerji^s 
Asoka (p. 89f.) marked similarly a proud beginning of the history of 
later Indian pillars of victory or ensigns of worship. According to 
Mookerji, ‘*The raising of religious symbols for common reverence is 
a time-honoured Indian practice. Hindu temples have always before 
them their banner-torch or light-pillar, which are often adorned with 
the special symbol of the god, a wheel, or a trident. Vedic literature 
itself, by its descriptions of the banner of Indra, and of sacridcial 
posts, points to far distant origins of these pillars. The A4okan 
pillar is the descendant of those royal or tribal ensigns or standards 
which were set up to mark off the sacrificial areas for ancient Vedic 
ceremonies'^ (Asoka, p. 99). The idea of setting up pillars on public 
roads (samsaranas) might have been suggested by the indraklla 
(Pali indakhila)- which, according to the Pali scholiast, was a city- 
gate pillar made of durable wood, to set up which in such a manner 
that it might remain unshaken by winds from four quarters a pit 
had to be dug to a depth of from eight to ten cubits.^ The art 
of fashioning them with the ornamentation at the top, the capital and 
the abacus must have been the prevalent art of constructing 
the pillars of a pillared verandah or hall of a royal palace. ‘‘Gigantic 
shafts of hard sandstone, thirty or forty feet in length, were dressed 
and proportioned with the utmost nicety, receiving a polish which no 
modern mason knows how to impart to the material.'^^ The polish 
giving to an unwary observer the impression that the monolith 
is ‘brazen^ or made of ‘cast metaP'^ was a wonderful effect of the 
high polish done on stone of which the secret remained 
concealed with the artist or artists employ^ by A6oka and could not 


^ Panohanan Mitra in Journal of the department Letters, of C. U., Vol. 1, pp. 
161—2. 

* Ratana Sutta: yathindakhilo pathaviiu sito sitya, chatubbhi yStebbi 
asampakampiyo. 

• Indakhilo ‘ti nagaradvara saiuvaranatthaiu vivaranatthairi ummarabbhan- 
tare attha vS dasa vS batthe pathavim khanilvS Skotitassa sSradSrumayattham- 
bhass’ etaiu adhivaohanaiu. In Sanskrit literature, Indrakila is just another name 
for the Mandara mountain. 

^ Mookerji, Asoka, p. 91f. 

® Vincent Smith, Oxford History, p. 113» 
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be reproduced in later ages, particularly in the imitation pillars of the 
Sunga Art. The lustre of the polish was such that Hwen Thsang was 
compelled to describe the monolith seen standing in front of a stupa 
on the western side of the river Varana as ‘‘bright and shining as a 
mirror^^ with its surface “glistening and smooth as ice’^ and on 
which the figure of Buddha could be “constantly seen as a shadow/^^ 
It would have been more appropriate, perhaps, on the part of the 
Chinese pilgrim to say that the finely polished surface of the monolith 
truly mirrored the serene heart of A^oka. 

The historical problem which arises in connection with the 
monoliths of A^oka is pithily stated thus by Mookerji (op. cit, p. 98) : 
The beat examples of art, ‘‘the A^okan Pillars, are trace to foreign 
i nfluence . While some of their element are traced to Greece, 
others are traced to Persia, Their so-called bell-shaped capitals, 
their smooth unfluted shafts, their polish, and even their inscriptions 
are traced to Persia.^^^ 

I am entirely at one with Havell to think that the full-blown- 
lotus capital of the A^okan monoliths is mistaken for the Persepolitan 
bell. The circular abacus is to all appearance the pericarp of the 
lotus.' Codrington^s findings on the difference and distinction 
between the Persepolitan and A4okan pilFars and their capitals are 
sound and thoroughgoing.^ Mookerji rightly argues his case when 
he points out that “While (the pillars) at Persepolis and elsewhere 
are structural, the A^okan ones are purely monumental.*^^^ There 
is no cause for astonishment that in both subject and inspiration, 
the treatment of the bull and the elephant, the Sarnath abacus is 
entirely Indian. The excellence seen in the naturalistic treatment of 
animals and plants in spirited bas-reliefs need not be attributed to 
any inspiration from Greek Art ‘which alone in that epoch of world^s 
history distinguished itself in the modelling of living forms.' India 
developed the tradition of such an animated naturalistic art in the 
numerous seals from Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. One may claim 
that the modelling of the hamsa or Brahmani duck in one of the 
Mohenjo-daro seals (Marshall, pi. CVI. 93) is superb. Here two 
important questions may arise—What might be the more prabable 


^ Beal, Buddhist Records, ii, p. 45- 

* Asoka, p. 98. 

’ Ancient India, pp. 18-19. 

* Asoka, p. 
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reason for confining the crowning animal figures to the lion, the 
elephant, the horse, and the bull, and how far, if at all, could they be 
regarded as Buddhistic symbols f 

According to Kern, Senart and Buhler, the figure of an elephant 
stood on the Girnar rock, precisely as on the rocks at Dhauli and 
Kalsi, as the symbol of Buddha, which would now seem open to 
dispute. The elephant at Dhauli is labelled as Seto (White), that at 
Kalsi as Gajatame (The superlative or best elephant), and that at 
Girnar as Sarvasveto hasti sarvalokasukhaharo nfima (The procurer of 
happiness for all the world). These elephants were obviously meant to 
serve as pointer meaning a sculptural device to draw attention to the 
spot where the set of edicts was. Nothing but the popular notion of 
mangala (victory, safety, prosperity, auspiciousness) was associated 
with them. In the Anguttara Nikaya (III, p. 345) one of the best 
royal elephants of Ko4ala is named Seta, and in the Dhammapada 
Commentary (II, p. 1) the same royal elephant is called Pundarlka 
(White lotus). In the Jatakas, an elephant of noble breed, endowed 
with personality, is generally described as sabbaseta (all-white).^ and 
occasionally as anjanavanna (collyrium-coloured)^ or kalapasa^a- 
kutava^na (blackstone-coloured*.^ In the Vimanavatthu stories the 
all white and best elephant (sabbaseto gajuttamo) figures as a vehicle 
of the gods. The Jataka description; sabbaseto mangala-hatthi,'^ of 
the state-elephant of Vessantara corresponds with the Girnar label, 
while in the matter of phraseology there is the closest correspondence 
between sarvaloka sukhaharo and the Pali sabbakamarasaharo.' The 
sight of an all white bull, and for the matter of that, also of a horse 
of the noble breed and a chariot drawn by such horses was auspicious 
in popular eye,^ This is not all. According to the Pali account of 
the Anotatta Lake, the Lion outlet, the Elephant outlet, the Horse 
outlet and the Bull outlet stood for the four quarters,*^ which has its 
confirmation in the Chetiya Jataka in which the all while elephant 


1 Jataka, IV, p. 90 ; V, p. 46 : sabbaseto pundarikatacangi. 

* Ihidy II p. 865f. 

» Ibid, IV, p. 187. 

* Ibid, VI, p. 487. 

^ Ibid^ III, pp. 169-7: sabbakamara8aharo<»aabbakSmaraBSvaho, 
BokhasankhStaip rasam aharituip samattho. 

* 76ii, IV, p. 72. 

' Paramattha-jotikS, II, pp. 487-89. The quarters indicated here are the 
eastern^ the weaterHf the southern apd the northern respectively. 
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IS associated with the eastern city-gate, the pTll-white horse with the 
southern, thfe lion-king with the western, and the all gem-studded 
wheel structure with the northern, ^ the fourth being really the gate 
with which the all-white bull was to be associated.^ The Sarnath 
pillar of A6oka bears the four wheel symbols of sovereignty, all placed 
between these very four animal figures. 

Hwen Thsang noticed a horse as the crowning animal figure on 
Afioka^s monolith at LumbinI, If A^oka^s bhicha be equated with the 
Pali bhinka having bhenga and bhinja for its variants, it may be 
taken, according to the Vinaya Pitaka (II, p. 201), to mean ‘young 
elephants^ and to suggest that the figures of young elephants were 
caused to be carved in stone. But the more reasonable and philo- 
logically and historically sound interpretation of sila-vigada-bhicha 
will be to break it up into three words, sila, vigadabhl and cha^ and 
to equate the second word with Sk. vigatabhi*^, meaning ‘free from 
fear^ Accordingly the whole statement regarding the monolith may 
be rendered : “the stone was caused to be rendered free from fear 
and the stone-pillar to be erected.^’ The equation of the MagadhI 
vigada with vikyita is sanctioned by Vararuchi's rule, according to 
which krita becomes kada and gata, gada.^ It is evident from the 
Manasara and other Indian treatises on architecture and kindred 
arts that before wood (daru) or stone (6ila) was used as material for 
pillars ( stambhas ) and the like, it was required to be rendered 
faultless, meaning secure against evil effects arising, for instance, 
from the annoyance caused to the indwelling spirits. The twofold 
means thereto consisted in the performance of a prescribed ritual 
and the feeding of the Brahmans. The Manasara, XV. 166-67, for 
instance, prescribes : 


t 

^ JStaka, III, p. 460. My attention to this text is drawn by S. N. Mitra. 

* The JStaka indication of the four quarters differs from that in the 
ParamatthajotikS, II, in that here the elephant is placed on the east and the lion 
on the west. 

* Prof. Suniti Kumar Ohatterji’s objection to treating chs instead of cha as 
a copulative conjunction in the dialect of Lumbini is not, after all, a very strong 
one* Cl. P.E. I (Delhl-Topra) for the random use of cha and cha in one and the 
same sentence, 

* Bhagavad Gita, VL 14. 

» PrSkrita PrakS»'a, xi. 16 ; Kfin nijin gamatp ktasya 4a1j. 
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Sarvadoshaip 8amu4di4ya dantitii kurjad vichaksha^ab I 

pa^uprahilrahomam cha brahma^anan bhojayet tatab II 

evaip ^ntau kptayaip ta dosbaip na^yati, nanyatha i^ 

If any Brabmanical ritual and the feeding of the Brahmans were 
out of the question as means, the chanting of the Paritta Suttas by 
the Buddhist monks and the feeding of them might have been good 
substitutes in Anoka's case. That some kind of propitiatory rite had 
preceded all works of the building art is evident also from the Great 
Epic, I. 207-29, II. 1. 18 20. The Great Epic description, sabha 
6u4abhe vigataklama (II. 11. 59-60) stands very neat to Anoka's 
statement, sila vigadabhl kalapita. 

I have nothing more to add to the relevant comment of 
Mookerji on the contribution of A6oka to the development of palace, 
architecture in India, 

There cannot be a nation, as we saw, without a true national 
feeling aroused and a national character formed. Similarly there 
cannot be a nationality where the group of people belonging to it 
does not consciously espouse a common cause of humanity, such as 
the elevation of human nature or the education of men to certain 
excellences of character ( P.E. VII). 

From A6oka we have an open declaration that he aspired in his 
heart of hearts to be a servant of the land (desavutike hosami, 
S R.B. I), and that he tried his level best to infuse this very idea 
into the mind of all his ministers, officers, personal agents and 
subjects. 

In the absence of newspapers and other modern means the 
inscriptions and proclamations were used by A6oka as means of 
keeping the people informed of how hi8“^overnment was being rnn 
and to what ends in view. 

As for nationality,\ the idea that we all belong to one and the 
same order of law and righteousness was shaping in India through 
the Vedic conception of Varu^a. The same was strengthened when 
by the Upanisbad teacher Dharma was declared to be the king of 
kings, and later on by ^uddha, to be the king of king overlords. 
Although the aim and function of every true and great religion is to 
make the state and all other human institutions subservient to the 
cultural or spiritual cause, and to nfake all men believe that they are 


^ Of. Viflfanadharmottara, Bk. Ill, Ch. 19 i J, N. Banerjea’g Development of 
Hindu Iconography, p. 367. 
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not servants of any man-made order but only those of a universal 
order of Dharma or Piety, the articles of faith that it introduces, 
the forma of worship and the practices that it enforces in order to 
develop and maintain its institutional character are bound to make 
iFultimately sectarian, rigid and dictatorial. While the forms get 
stereotyped, life moves on with new energies released from time to 
time. A6oka clearly foresaw this danger. He tJHacefece looked to 
the growth in the essence of all religions irrespective of their forms, 
and enunciated and promulgated only the fundamental principles of 
piety and conduct without introducing into them any theological or 
metaphysical c joe stiona. 

3. Political reaction of Dharma-vijaya : While discussing the 
gain or loss the Dharma-vijaya career of A6oka ‘conferred or inflicted' 
on India, and without denying that indirectly the country gained 
considerably, Bhandarkar poignantly observes ; “The effects of this 
change of policy, of the replacement of vijaya by Dharmavijaya, 
were politically disastrous though spiritually glorious. Love 
of peace and hankering after spiritual progress were no doubt 
en^ndered, and have now been ingrained in the Indian character. 
The Hindu mind, which was spiritual, became infinitely more 
,apiritj^l. But that must have created some apathy to militarism, 
political greatness, and material well-being. This must have been 
the'reasori'why after Kautilya we find the progress of the political 
theory and practice suddenly impeded and stunted,-^especially 
at a time when the Magadha State was expected to create the feeling 
of nationality and raise India to a higher political plane. A4oka’s 
new angle of vision, however, sounded a death-knell to the Indian 
aspiration of a centralised national state and world-wide empire. 
The effects of his policy were manifest soon after his death. Dark 
clouds began to gather in the north western horizon, and hardly a 
quarter of a century had elapsed since his demise when the Bactrian 
Greeks crossed the Hindukush which formed the north-western 
boundary of the Mauryan dominions, and began to cause the decay 
of what was once a mighty empire. We know how very afraid the 
Greeks were of the Magadha army, even when they were led by 
Alexander. What is worse is that the Greek inroads, soon after the 
demise of A^oka, for which his change of foreign policy appears to 
be responsible, opened a passage into India to the various wild 
hordes, such as the Sakas, Fahlavas, Eushai^as, Htlnas, Gurjaras and 
so forth, whom we how find pouring unceasingly into the country 
till the sixth century A. D. and eclipsing the sovereignty of the 
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indigenous rulers, with such few exceptions only as the Sungas and 
Guptas. Though, on account of the missionary activity of A4oka, 
India, it appears, has been lost to nationalism and political greatness, 

' s^ has doubtless gained in cosmopolitanism and humanitarianism 
whi ch are the basic principles of Hindu society’'.* 

Thus with an eloquence matching the speeches of Burke, 
Bhandakar has brought his bill of indictment against A^oka who is 
known as the greatest emperor the world has ever seen. But we 
must faithfully reproduce the similar pronouncements and arguments 
from the powerful pen of Jayaswal and Baychaudhuri before we 
dispassionately consider the issue raised by them and impartially 
adjudicate on the facts and authorities relied upon. “The accident 
of the presence”, sayj_ Jayaswal, “on the throne, at a particular 
juncture in history, of a man who was designed by nature to fill the 
chair of an abbot, put back events npt by centuries but by mille- 
niums.’'2 And Baychaudhuri, proceeding in the same strain, adds : 
“The Magadhan successors of A4oka had neither the strength nor 
perhaps the will to arrest the process of disruption. The martial 
ardour of imperial Magadha had vanished with the last cries of agony 
uttered in the battlefield of KaHnga. A4oka had given up the 
aggressive militarism of his forefathers and had evolved a policy of 
]^asuna-vijaya which must have seriously impaired the military 
efficiency of his empire. He had called upon his sons and even great- 
grandsons to eschew new conquests, avoid the shedding of blood and 
take pleasure in patience and gentleness. These latter had heard 
more of Dhamma ghosha than of Bherl gbosha. It is, therefore, not 
at all surprising that the rois faineants who succeeded to the imperial 
throne of Pataliputra proved unequal to the task of maintaining the 
integrity of the mighty fabric reared by tlfS^ genius of Chandragupta 
and Oha^akya.”® And, furthermore, in the footnote, “The royal 
hunt and jousts of arms in ^amajas were abolished. The army seems 
to have been practically inactive during the last 29 years of the reign 
as the emperor himself declares with a feeling of exultation that the 
sound of the bherl had become the sound of the True Law, Dharma. 
The Chinese Eton Hanshu quoted by S. Konow, Oil, Vol. II, p, Ixvii, 

\ testifies to the fact that the people of Indii,‘practise the religion of, 
\ the Buddha; it has become a habit with them not to kill and not to 


* As'oka, p. 268 f. 

* J. B. 0, B. S., Vol. II, p. 88. 

* PoUkical BIstory of Ancient India, p. 804, 
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fight’. The ease with which general Pushyamitra overthrew his king 
"mTKe very sight of the army shows that unlike the earlier kings of 
the dynasty who took the field in person, the last of the Mauryas lost 
touch with his fighting forces and ceased to command their affection. 
The largesses of gold lavished on the religieux must also have crippled., 
the financial resources of the empire. The system of autonomous 
Bajukas inftituted by A4oka must have let loose centrifugal forces . 
that his successors wire unable to check.” 

It will be seen that in all the three pronouncements cited above 
A6oka, like Adam of the Garden of Eden, is held responsible for the 
trials and tribulations and the decadence and downfall of bis descen¬ 
dants and successors, in short, of the whole of Indian posterity, on 
account of the first sin committed through his disobedience to the 
behests of the political wisdom of Kautilya-Chanakya and departure 
from the traditional state-policy of Magadha. At the back of all is 
the grand assumption that the Artha^astra which in its extant form 
is ascribed to Kautilya-Vishiiogupta was a finished product of the 
time of Chandragupta Maurya, as well as that all that it prescribes 
and advocates as the science of political advantage spells the 
highest political wisdom which is good for the Indian state and the 
Indian nation. 

Jayaswal and Baychaudhuri place their reliance on the doubtful 
evidence of a legend of UdadhI (Ddayin) and S'ali^uka from the Yuga- 
purana section of the Garga or GargI Samhita, as also on the legend 
of A4oka from the Divyavadana stating that he had exhausted the 
financial resources of his state by the largesses of gold lavished on 
the religieux. The latter even seriously quotes the pious opinion of 
the Chinese Buddhist Hou Hanshu that following the behests of the 
religion of the Buddha, the people of India became accustomed not to 
kill and not to fight. Bhandarkar goes a step further and indulges 
in the reverie : “And if the vision of the Chakravart! Dharmika 
Dharmaraja had not haunted his mind and thus completely metamor¬ 
phosed him, the irresistible martial - spirit and the marvellous 
statecraft of Magadha would have found a further vent by invading 
and subjugating Tamil States and Tamraparul towards the southern 
extremity of India and would probably not have remained satisfied 
except by going beyond the confines of Bh&ratavarsha and establishing 
an empire like that of Borne.” How difficult it is to undo the mischief 
once made, to create a clear atmosphere for viewing the matter in its 
proper perspective when it has been vitiated once for all by these 
apparently convincing arguments moving all in a vidious circle. 
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Bhandsrkar's reverie has many parallels in history, and so it is not 
the first bat rather the latest brand of it. “Alexander indeed came 
and overthrew in war all whom he attacked," says Arrian, “and would 
even have conquered the whole world had his army been willing to 
follow him,"* whereas the fact is that Alexander the Macedonian 
“abandoned as hopeless an invasion of the Gangaridai when he learn¬ 
ed that they possessed four thousand elephants well-ti^ained and 
equipped for war."® The Greek physicist Archimedes might say that 
if he could get a place to stand on and a fulcrum to work the lever, he 
might have moved the earth from its orbit, but this was not to be. 
It is so easy to say that with the mighty strength of elephants of 
the Maurya army, the heroism of Chandragupta and the political 
shrewdness of Chanakya, A4oka might have, if he had not changed his 
foreign policy, to annex the Tamil States and Ceylon, to conquer the 
Greek territories beyond Afghanistan, and to enlarge the Maurya 
empire into the size of the empire of Borne. But in going to conquer 
and annex the country of the Ealingas alone, A4oka found it a most 
difficult job to accomplish. I should think that the march through 
the desert of Persia and Western Asia with the elephants and heavy 
chariots would have been a mad project then as even now. This is 
no part of the historian’s business to speculate on what might or 
might not have happened but to give his verdict only on what 
actually happened. 

■ As for the legend of UdadhI and S'ali^Qka from the Yugapuraija, 
the readers of the Calcutta Review (1943, Feb., April) are well aware 
of the controversy which took place over it between Professor Nilkanta 
Sastri and Dr. D. C. Sircar. The following nine ^lokas were cited by 
Eern from a single manuscript of the Garga-saqihita in the introduc¬ 
tion to his edition of the Bphat sainhita (p. 80) :— 

Tatab Ealiyuge raja S'iiunagakhyaja ball 
Udadhir n(a)ma dharmatma ptithivyarp prathito gupaih. 
Gangatire sa rajarshir daksbipe samananacharo 
sthapayen nagaraqi ramyarp pushparamajanakulaip. 

Te ’tha Pushpapure ramye nagare Fatallsute 
pancha-varsha-sahasrapi sthasyante hi na saip^ayah. 
Vaishanaip cha 4atapafichaip paficha-saipvatsaraipa tatha 
masapancham ahoratram muburtan paipcha eva oha. 


^ MoOrindle, Anoient India, p. 209. 
* Ibid, p. 82. * . 
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Tasmin Pushpapure ramyajana^aja^atakale 
ribhuksha (Kern rituksha) karmasatah S'ali6uko bhavishyati. 
Sa raja karmasato dushtatma priyavigrahah 
svarashtra mardate ghoraiia dharmavadi adharmikah. 
sa jyeshtha-bhratararn sadhum ketiti prathitain gunaih 
sthapayishyati mohatma vijayam nama dharmikam. 

Tatah Saketam akramya Panchalam Mathurams tatha 
^ Yavana dushtavikranta prapshyanti Kusumadhvajam. 

Tatah Pushpapure prapte kardame prathite hite 
akula vishayah sarve bhavishyanti na sam^ayah. 

Diwan Bahadur K. N. Dhurva^s feat of ingenuity performed in 
emending the 61okas^ is unwarranted from the scholarly point of 
view. There is nothing to change in the first four ^lokas save 
Udadhl into Udayl. In the first line of the fifth liloka, the only 
correction needed is that of ramyajana6ajn4atakale into ramye 
jana^ata^atakule (cf. 2nd 61oka, 1st line). In the second line, the 
word fituksha should be amended and read as ribhuksha. All that 
is needed to do in the first line of the next ^loka is to supply the 
expletive hi after sa^ and in the second line of the seventh ^loka, to 
read Vijaya as a personal name. Thus one can easily render the 
61okas intelligible to any Sanskritist, the 5th, 6th and 7th 61okas 
reading as : 

Tasmin Pushpapure ramye jana^ata^atakule 
ribhuksha {tu)karmasatah dushtatma priyavigrahah. 

Sa (hi) raja karmasutah dushtatma priyavigrahah 
svarashtra(m) mardate ghoram dharmavadi adharmikah. 

Sa jyeshtha-bhratararn sadhum ketiti*-^ prathitam gunaih 
sthapayishyati mohatma Vijayam nama dharmikam. 

‘^In that delightful city of Pushpapura teeming with hundreds 
and hundreds of men Eibhuksha (Indra) will be reborn as S'ali^aka, 
springing from his karma. He will (indeed) be the king as a result of 
his past deed, a wicked soul in an attractive bodily form. (He will) 
terribly oppress his own territory,—a vicious man, though outwardly 
swearing by the name of piety. He, the deluded man, will establish 
(in the throne) his good and virtuous elder brother, Vijaya by name,^ 


^ J. B. 0. R. S., 1980, p. 18£f. 

* Kern wrongly took it to be a mistake for batva vi. 

* Kern was led from the proposed change of ketiti into hatva vi to treat Vijaya 
ae the name of S^SlisUka's younger brother. 
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who was popularly known as ketl (kritl, the Illustrious One) 
for his qualities." 

Nilkanta Sastri’s objection stands that in the prophecy there is 
nothing concerning A6oka, the propounder of the ideal of Dharma- 
vijaya, it being all about S'alidaka, It is in the Vayu Purapa list 
that we have mention of S'ali^uka among the successors of A6oka, 
as the son of Samprati and the grandson of Da6aratha, who was 
succeeded in the throne by his son Devadharman or Devavarman. 
All that the 4Iokas want to say about Sali4tlka is that he had to 
abdicate the throne in favour of his elder brother in consequence of 
the terrible oppression caused by him to his subjects. 

The Yuga-puraija tradition refers indeed to the inroads of the 
powerful Yavana invaders into Saketa, Panchala, Mathura, and 
ultimately into the city of Pataliputra after the reign of Sali6aka's 
immediate successor. This has in a sense its confirmation from 
the Jnnagarh inscription of Budradaman I (A.D.150) where it is 
stated that one Yavana king Tushaspa caused the embankment of 
the Sudar^ana Lake in Surashtra to be repaired after (not necessarily 
immediately after) the reign of A6oka (A^okasyarpte). 

What historical conclusion can be built, I ask, on the hearsay 
evidence of the Chinese Hou Hanshu who never came to India and 
was piously dreaming from distance that here in India, the promised 
land, all men became lotus-eaters, coming under the influence of the 
religion of S'akyamuni ? So an Indian without ever going to England 
may fondly believe as if all Englishmen there are above want and 
do not feel the pinch of poverty. Thus distance lends enchantment 
to the view. 

We have already examined the historical weight of the Divya* 
vadana legend concerning the depletion of the imperial treasury by 
A4oka in erecting the Buddhist viharas^ and stupas and lavishly 
giving gifts to the Sangha, nay, giving away the great earth (vast 
empire) in favour of the Buddhist Church ( ante p. 61). In causing 
the four caves to be excavated in the Ehalatika hills within a period 
of eight years, the stupa of Buddha Eouagamana to be enlarged, a 
few other stupas to be built, and a number of monoliths to be 


^ DbammapSla, {he teeond great Pali commentator, refers (Colophon to 
Ketti AtthakatbS) a monastery at NegSpntam in Sonth India, which was known 
as DhammSsoka-mah8r&ja*vihSra. This was evidently a mnoh later Buddhist 
foundation named alter As'oka. 
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erected, a huge sum of money was not necessary. If he had caused 
a new Maurya palace to be built, that, too, was just customary 
with all Indian kings and emperors. K. E, I corroborates the truth 
in the Pali legend that following the tradition of his father, A6oka 
continued to daily feed thousands of persons from the imperial 
kitchen. He stopped this costly waste and adopted a five-year 
scheme of works of public utility. There is not the slightest 
indication in the edicts that extravagance in any respects proved 
ruinous to the financial resources of the state. 

With regard to the successors of A^oka, the only fact known of 
them from the inscriptions is that Da6aratha was a lay supporter 
of the Ajivikas to whom he dedicated three caves in the NagarjunI 
group of hills. The Yuga-purana tradition of S'ali^uka expressly says 
that he terribly oppressed his subjects, so much so that he was 
compelled at last to vacate the throne in favour of his elder brother. 
If so, he was far from following the behests of A4oka. J[t is no 
argument to say with Bhandarkar that the descendants of AJoka gave 
up wars and the idea of territorial gains, all acting up to his wish as 
expressed in his B.E. XIII. The Jaina tradition claims that among 
A^oka^s successors, Samprati ( Sampadi of the Divyavadana ), was, 
like Chandragupta the founder of the dynasty, a staunch supporter of 
Jainism, and the inscriptions go to prove that Da^aratha followed the 
guidance of the Ajivikas. Who were the Ajivikas r Whatever else 
they might have been, as for the royal court, they functioned as a 
body of astrologers, diviners from signs and makers of prophecies, 
and as such, they w^re exactly the people whose predictions and 
advice decided in history the fate of many an Indian monarch and 
state. And what was Jainism ? Whatever else it might have been, 
so far as the political theory or royal polity is concerned, the one 
favoured by it is in all essentials the same as the anti-national- 
Brahmanical doctrine. 

It is no sound reason to make A6oka pay the penalty for the 
weakness of his successors in the line^ nor is it a fact that Anoka’s 
missionary zea l made the Hindu people who were already spiritual 
infinitely more spiritual. This is not common human nature. If 
one posseiggeg strength and means to fight, one will fight and resist. 
Although Buddhism became the national religion of Ceylon, its 
kings who emulated the fame of A6oka, did not cease to kill or fight. 
The same remark holds true of other Buddhist countries. According 
to the Jewish religious tradition, even God Almighty himself failed 
to prevent the downfall of the best of His creation,—of the first 
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parents placed in the Garden of Eden, not to speak of poor A6oka 
with all his pious wishes for, and best behests to, his descendants. 
The Hindu people qua people had no concern whatever in the rises 
and falls of kingdoms and empires ; they were just passive spectators 
and fatalistic speculators. On the course of dynastic history we 
have this forceful pronouncement of Ibn Khaldun^ who saw in 
history “an endless cycle of progress and retrogression/^ that it 
passes through the same three phases of birth, maturity and death 
as the life of an individual. “Kingdoms are born, attain maturity 
and die within a definite period, which rarely exceeds three genera¬ 
tions, i.6., one hundred and twenty years/’ “During this time they 
pass through five stages of development and decay/’ He called the 
fifth man al hadem or the worst man. 

When a building collapses, its main pillar of strength may contri¬ 
bute moat to^its fall, and there is no building or compounded thing 
which does not break down some day or other. There is no empire 
or civilization which has lasted for ever, through eternity. There 
were rises and falls of several states and dynasties even in India 
before the rise of Magadha, and it is rather most astonishing a fact 
that from the Brihadrathas down to the Guptas the political history 
of India was determined by the course of the history of Magadha 
with its ups and downs and several dynastic changes. 

Eaychaudhuri pities A6oka that his army remained idle for three 
decades since the conclusion of the war against Kalinga. If it were a 
mere statement of fact, there would be nothing to gainsay, but as an 
argument, it carries no force. ^ The Great Epic maxim ( XII. 68.25 ), 
that a conqueror hankering for territorial gains should always avoid 
going into wars if he can^. This is a wise piece of advice, inasmuch 
as wars are costly risks. 

It is not a fact that the zeal for military campaigns or the love 
of political conquests abated in the least in the country owing to the 
pacifism preached by A6oka. Kharavela, the greatest known king 
of Kalinga, who was otherwise a pious Jaina, suffered from a great 
war-fever • in every alternate year he would undertake a military 
campaign, now to the west, now to the nprth-west, and to keep his 
subjects, the people of Kalinga, constantly in the excitement of the 
joy of victory. But to what end ? The reply from history is—to be 


^ Muqaddima, Beyrout ed., p. 179f. i De Stane’s TransL, Vol, 1, p. 847f. j 
summarieed by Nioholson in his Literary History of the Arabs, p. 440, 

* Yarjanlyaxp sadS ynddhatp r&jyakEmena dhImatS. 
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nowhere from after the 13th or 14th year of his reign, and the 
Mahameghavahana dynasty to cease to be, placing on record the bare 
name of a single king and a single prince among Kharavela’s 
descendants. The Asia-wide Mongol invasion under the great 
Qublai Khan who was a Buddhist by his religious faith is notorious 
in history. No less sensational was the invasion led by his successor 
Chinghiz Khan. All these had but a cyclonic effect destructive of 
civilization. Nilkanta Sastri has aptly cited the instance of 
Aurangzeb and asked—Did he ‘‘who spent a whole lifetime in war 
leave the Mughal empire stronger and render the task of his 
successors easier ?" ^ 

A4oka got just two decades to work since the conclusion of the 
Kalinga war and had to spend one-third part of his reign in preparing 
himself for the great task he set himself, and during this short period 
at his disposal he carved out a permanent place for India in the 
comity of nations. The patriotic historians of India may find fault 
with him that he honestly tried to found his government on trust, 
that he gave opportunities to his ministers to meet together 
independently for deliberations over state-affairs, that he delegated 
certain judicial powers to the Kajjukas and aimed at the establishment 
of the uniformity of justice and procedure, or that he sought to 
strengthen the bond of internationalism through a cultural under¬ 
standing without either disturbing the form of the Maurya 
administration or impairing the military efficiency of the state. And 
yet if his mission be deemed a failure, one can say with Nilkanta 
Sastri, “It seems pardonable to feel that his failure was wo^rtE~mbre 
t o humanity th an the success of many others." 

There is no worry about the decline of politica l tho ught after the 
Arthadastra ascribed to Kauplya. The treatise as we now have it 
embodies the development of the Brahmanical science of political 
advantage ug to a late period,® and one may go even further and 
say that its statecraft has guided and is still guiding the adminis- 
t ration .Jbrgfi majority of the Indian States. But, again, 
to what end 


^ Calcutta Review, 1948, Feb., p. 128. 

* Barua, The Arthaa'Sstra—a blend of things earlier and later, a paper 
contributed to Radbakumud Mookerji Yolnme, I. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IX 

Asoka and His Dbamma-culture 

I 

By Dr. Ishwar Topa, Professor of History, 

Osmania University, Hyderabad* 

The political conditions and struggles of the times determined 
the Mauryan State. In it the political evolution of India reached its 
high water-mark. It also helped to institutionalise kingship. Even 
the Kautilyan Artha^astra bears testimony to the political ideal and 
practice of the Mauryan period. The cardinal principle of the 
Arthadastra was the universalisation of political principles and the 
intensification of political activities for safeguarding the interests as 
well as promoting the ends of the Mauryan State. Kautilya, the 
great Mauryan minister, visualised the importance of political factors 
and mobilized all his powers to bring about the solidarity of the 
Mauryan State and kingship on the firm foundation of the laws of 
politics and statecraft. The laws that governed the Mauryan State 
were political in nature and scope. He attempted the unification of 
all the diverse elements in the life of the Mauryan State with a view 
to strengthening and enlivening the institution of kingship and the 
state. The whole spirit of the Artha^astra is surcharged with 
politicisation of the whole machinery of government. In other words, 
the Mauryan political organisation throve on the totalitarian 
principles of statecraft and politics.^ 

A^oka the Great was brought up in the Mauryan political tradi¬ 
tions. The Mauryan spirit possessed him and his political outlook 
was stamped with it. He carried in bis person the Mauryan heritage. 
This Mauryan aspect of A4oka continued to affect all the phases of 
his personality till he fought the most ‘bloody' war of Kalinga in 
order to actualise the Mauryan dream of political suzerainty. 
‘Chaudft^oka' of the Buddhist tradition might have been the typical 
Maurya who idealised in him the Mauryan political ideal and 
practice. To the Buddhist world, the Mauryan ideology was, to all 
intents and purposes, base, useless and harmful. The ideal of the 


* Paper read in Section I of the Indian History Congress held at Annamalai 
Hager, in December, 1946. 

1 See for detailed reference author’s The Minister as a King-maker, Allahabad, 
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Buddhists was to culturalise the lives of the people, while the 
Mauryans were after their politisation at the expense of socio>cultural 
values of life. Both represented ideals antagonistic to each other. 
The Mauryan ideal stood for the regimen of life on the basis of 
political principles. The Buddhist ideal also claimed the superiority 
of a regimen of life on the realisation of cultural values. This clash 
of ideals, Mauryan and Buddhist, seems to disclose the mystery of 
‘ChancJa6oka^ and his metamorphosis into a ‘Dharma6oka'. Although 
the Thirteenth Eock-Edict brings out in bold relief the character 
of *Chanda4oka^ as a true specimen of the Mauryan world, yet 
it shows the far reaching change that had set in the personality 
of A4oka. 

The edicts of A^oka stand out pre eminent as a challenge to the 
laws of politics and proclaim a new message of understanding, co¬ 
operation and integration for human welfare. The complete cultural¬ 
isation of politics, government and the state was the avowed aim of 
A6oka who made it known through his edicts. He destroyed with 
his own hands the creation of the Maurya without any remorse or 
compunction. The existence of the Mauryan political state was set 
at naught and in its place arose the A^okan ‘State' as the upholder 
and promoter of cultural values. 

A^oka found solace in the law of the Buddha after his disillusion¬ 
ment. The undercurrents of the Buddhist thought must have been 
effecting imperceptible changes in the evolution of the personality of 
A^oka. As the war of Kalinga shook him thoroughly, he realised the 
importance of Buddhism as a philosophy of activism. He did not 
give up the world and turn a recluse in search of Nirvana in the 
world of non-activity and struggleless living. The message of the 
Buddha was an inspiration to him in the struggle of life. It is this 
aspect of Buddhism that touched his innermost chord. A6oka was a 
man of action. To lay down weapons as a defeatist is the antithesis 
of A6oka. Even his whole unhinjgement is a proof of his sterling 
qualities as a man of action. Turning his back to the world was 
impossible for the man in A6oka. Buddhism gave more impetus in 
activising him. The philosophy of Buddhism in its practical bearing 
on life and its problems was a quick incentive to his complete identi¬ 
fication with principles of individual apd social welfare. Although 
A4oka ultimately became a staunch Buddhist in the orthodox sense of 
the term, yet he was no orthodox or a bigot or a fanatic. He had 
none of the spirit of a persecutor or an inquisitor. His soul was 
saturated with humanism. 
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The edicts not only reveal his evolutionary stages from ‘Upasaka’ 
to a ‘Badha-4aka' (Buddha-upasaka) but also his all-absorbing interest 
in the preservation of the Buddhist ‘Triad’ and the promotion of the 
Buddhist doctrines. A4oka's all comprehensive genius worked itself 
out in interpreting the law of the Buddha in a way that had bafded 
the minds of men of all times and climes. For the Buddhist world, 
he was staunch among the staunchest and spared no pains in bringing 
about the unification of the diverse elements in the Buddhist world 
and the intensification of the Buddhist activity. He was responsible 
for the discipline of the Buddhist Order as well as for the encourage¬ 
ment of the Buddhist literature among the Buddhists of the esoteric 
orders. In this respect, his contribution was positive and permanent. 
The Buddhists extolled him for his true zeal in matters of welfare of 
the Buddhist world. Though A6oka was a great power and a pillar 
of strength for the Buddhists, his dynamic personallity was still a 
greater power for the general development of the non-Buddhist people 
along cultural lines. Therein lay bis real greatness. It was in the 
nniversalisation of the Buddhist ideology as well as culture in the 
lives of the people in general that made him supreme among the great 
kings of the world. 

The promulgation of the Buddhist culture in the form of a human¬ 
ised culture was Anoka’s mission of life. That it could be adopted by 
all peoples without the distinction of caste, creed and colour was his 
faith. For him the philosophy of Buddhism was neither labyrinthine 
thoughts nor intellectual acrobatism; it was a simple message of culti¬ 
vation and development of life-forces inherent in human personality. 
A4oka understood and imbibed the true spirit of the Buddha and 
popularised it through his edicts. The Buddhist message of A4oka 
was clear, plain, simple and non-cryptic. He,jinalysed and denuded 
Buddhism and out of it gleaned and garnered what he considered as 
its ‘basic’ nucleus and essence. The masses of people of different 
faiths could not relish the subtly though simple, philosophy of 
Buddhism. The truth of the matter is that the Buddha propounded 
bis philosophy of life as a philosophy of commonsenseand rationalism, 
but the man in the street, with all his prejudices, ignorance and 
shortcomings doe to his milieu, could not possibly appreciate its real 
significance. His difiSculty in falling in line with the Buddhist 
thinking and activity was the world of his own creation. He even 
failed to tackle intellectually his own life-problems. To assess ‘things’ 
in the term of values, a disciplined mind of the Buddhist is needed. 
In the light of the Buddhist philosophy, man and tho woHd arc 
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judged in the scale of ultimate values. No religion of the world 
except Buddhism stressed upon the importance of the application of 
psychological laws to the solution of the mystery of life. 

To appreciate, understand and realise the true spirit of the law 
of the Buddha presupposes an actively cultured mind. The Buddhist 
way was straight but uphill. Only those who had trained themselves 
in the Buddhist way could have gone far on the road of Buddhism 
or even reached their destination. But the masses steeped in 
ignorance and superstition could not have dared to look at the uphill 
highway to salvation. Though the teachings of the Buddha had a 
profound influence on the lives of the people of his age as well as 
of succeeding ages, the real message was restricted to the Buddhist 
community only. But the culturalising forces in Buddhism had 
worked wonders in humanising man and society. 

The Kalinga war opened A4oka^s eyes to inherent dangers in the 
supreme political organisation for the well-being of human life. 
A6oka so intensely visualised the dreadful and soul-killing nature of 
the political state that his hatred for political principles, guiding and 
controlling the life of the state, set deep in his heart. To him the 
political state was an embodiment of grossest instincts, finding outlet 
and expression in the field of politics. It sheds human blood 
without remorse for realising its ends; it creates and fosters 
hatred and disunity ^ it asserts, moreover, its own feigned superiority 
over political powers by infusing awe, dread and fear in the lives of 
the people. As an ugly and crude instrument of political forces, it 
debases and de-humanises the personality of man. 

After A^oka had waded through human blood on the battle-field 
of Kalinga, it dawned upon him that the Mauryan State was rotten 
to the core and its further retention would mean the perpetuation 
of evil in an organised form. It was a demon-like power under the 
garb of parading virtues. The Thirteenth Rock-Edict about the 
Kalinga war is a living confession of the futility of political principles 
of the Manryan sovereign. In the eyes of A6oka, war not only creates 
morbidity and callousness in man but actually smothers all his 
humaneness also. Society, culture and civilization are destroyed by 
it. The laws of politics sow seeds of hostility between country and 
country. The spirit of politics thrives on war. Right or wrong, 
war does not decide. The victory of power politics is no conquest 
of right. The success of politics and the victory in war are considered 
as political wisdom, but in the scale of ethics victory thus scored is 
no real victory. The psychological result of such a victory is the 
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perpetuity of war between the conqueror and the conquered, because 
the foundation of their relation is not laid on human values. The 
conqueror is and remains a conqueror, while the conquered is kept 
down as conquered. Between them no co operation of purpose, no 
commonness of ideal or interest and no social integration can be 
possible. Thus war ends no war but perpetuates itself. 

Having discredited the utility of gross political principles, A^oka 
rebuilt the foundation of the state on humanising principle of com¬ 
mon weal. He arrived at conclusions that man, society and the 
state could eventually prosper on cultural factors alone. That man 
and society are for the state and the well-being of the state is the 
welfare of man and society, as expounded by Kautilya, is disclaimed 
by A^oka. To him, the raison d'etre of the state was rooted in the 
idea of the welfare of man and society. For no other purpose except 
human welfare did the state exist. This was the fundamental differ¬ 
ence between the Mauryan and A4okan States. As the all comprehen¬ 
sive principle of the A^okan ‘State’ was human welfare, it was for this 
reason alone that A^oka gave clear indications in his edicts that every 
moment of his life would be dedicated to the welfare of all men. In 
this way, he bridged the gulf of discrimination between the state and 
the people and formed a family relationship of common interest and 
purpose. A6oka brought home to the people through his edicts that 
he was their father, the people his children and the officials of the 
government their intelligent nurses (P.E. IV). By adopting such a 
method of government A4oka made his point crystal clear that the 
forming of human relationship between the state and the people was 
not possible on the basis of fear and dread, exploitation and conquest. 
Thus stamping out tyranny, fear and dread, he established a father- 
children relationship on Ahinisa as a princTple of humanism. The 
word ‘father’ conveyed to him a deep sense of responsibilities. He was 
too keen to discharge them as a father and the people as his children 
should feel obliged to him as their father (S.B.E. II). The A6okan 
‘State’ thus resolved into a great family which was governed by 
the law of the heart. 

The paternal law of A6oka was not only enacted for the people of 
the state, but he also acquainted the people of other states with the 
spirit of his paternal message through the principle of Ahiipsa and 
assured them that they should not dread him as his behaviour tow¬ 
ards them would be that of a father towards his children. He would 
regard their well-being and welfare as a father. Thus his adoption 
of a paternal principle towards them strikes at the root of political 
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concept and pupose of the state, viz., the establishment of political 
supremacy, the existence of diplomatic service and of sixfold policy, 
the activties of espionage, the propaganda for political exploitation. 
A6oka was desirous of bringing the whole country under the sway of 
a humanised culture with a view to deadening the universal law of 
politics and to developing the personality of man on the principle of 
humanism. This tendency of his was the signpost of a new culture 
for man. 

The culturalising forces in Buddhism worked wonders in 
humanising man and society. Such Buddhist factors as a lever 
in the cultural upbuilding of the people were no unknown facts 
to A6oka The resuscitation of Buddhism could be made possible, 
to a limited extent, through the Buddhist organisations, but 
Buddhism, as a humanised culture, could universalise and become 
a common heritage for all peoples on the basis of its cultural forces 
inherent in the law of the Buddha. It is this aspect of Buddhism 
that had impressed A6oka. 

A^oka^s dedication to such a humanised culture was an indirect 
service to Buddhism. The Buddhist culture signified to him harmony 
and co-operation in human relationship. Through abiding peace 
among different peoples as a cardinal principle in the regulation of 
human affairs, the Buddhist culture could generate forces of social 
adjustment and understanding, co-operation and integration. In the 
realm of peace, Asoka visualised the end of all disintegrating and 
corrosive elements in the lives of Ihe people. As the existence of the 
supreme political power and organisation depends upon war and its 
paraphernalia, bringing in its trail the war-mindedness of the people, 
so the principle of peace negates the spirit of political aggrandise¬ 
ment and establishes a new human relationship between people 
and people as well as a new social order for promoting human welfare 
on the basis of human persuasion, understanding, appreciation 
and toleration. This is what A6oka tried to achieve through his 
cultural ‘8tate^ 

On the evidence of his edicts, it becomes clear that Asoka differed 
from the ideal kings of the past in the method of promoting the 
cultural growth of their people. Not the ‘sound of instruction' but 
the ‘sound of festivity' was heard in their realms. If it suited their 
political scheme, they did do some sort of public good. But the 
political well-being of the state was the main consideration in the 
cultural propaganda and activity. The people as human material for 
farther development and culturalisation did not form the basis of 
46 
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their political progress. Not the 'political^ state but the people had 
to adjust and fit in the scheme of politics. The upbuilding of 
the state on the science of human relationship, understanding, 
cooperation and integration was beyond the comprehension of the 
kings of the past. Though the people as a chief factor in the life of 
the state are discussed in the ancient political literature on polity 
and government, they were not given their rightful place and status 
in the political organisation according to the A^okan standpoint. 

A4oka was well aware of the fact that the kings of the past had 
taken no practical steps so that "'the men might (be made to) progress 
by adequate promotion of morality^\ It was their wishful thinking 
or a pious desire that never materialised. The governments of the 
pre-A6okan periods had no departments which could promote cultural 
activities. No'Dharma-Mahamatras^ existed then. The Fifth Eock- 
Edict shows that “these are occupied with all sects in establishing 
morality ; they are occupied with servants and masters for the 
happiness of those who are devoted to morality, they are occupied 
everywhere.*^ The A^okan ‘State^ not only undertook to discharge 
the function of educating the people in Buddhist culture but also 
aligned itself with the ideas of public weal. It was the spirit of 
public welfare that permeated the whole activity of the A^okan 
‘State^ The happiness of the people was the A^okan aim. The 
A^okan ‘State^ came into existence only for the welfare of the 
people. “In times past,’^ A^oka observes,"^ neither the disposal of 
affairs nor submission of reports at any time did exist before. 
But I have made the following arrangement. Keporters are posted 
everywhere with instructions to report to me the affairs of the 
people at any time. For I am never content in exerting myself 
and in dispatching business • for I consider it my duty ( to promote ) 
the welfare of all men. The radical change that had been 
wrought by A4oka in the spirit and form of the state was indicative 
of transvaluation of values. The Sixth Eock-Edict is a serious 
utterance of A6oka. The affairs of the people were his affairs and 
their disposal was considered no easy task by him. 

He was of the opinion that unless he dedicated his entire life to 
the selfless service of the people, the responsibility of public welfare 
could not be discharged. For him there was no halfway house and 
to do public work in a half-hearted manner would be futile. It was 
the ardent and burning desire of the man in A6oka to identify 
himself completely with the affairs of the people, so that he could be 
able to do real service to them. He was also aware of the fact that 
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without ^exertion^ in the way of promoting the welfare of all men 
nothing could be achieved. To him this was the ‘root^ of all good 
work^. ‘Tor no duty is more important/^ observes A6oka, ‘‘than 
promoting the welfare of all men and whatever effort 1 am making 
is made in order that I may discharge the debt which I owe to living 
beings that I may make them happy in this world and that they 
may attain heaven in the other (world) 

Being conscious of the ‘debt^ of service to all living beings and of 
his limitations in paying back the debt honourably, he had to 
discipline and drill his sense of life to the higher needs and aspirations 
of humanity or to the ideal of maximum good to all, because it was 
difficult to accomplish the ideal without great zeal.’^ The materi¬ 
alisation of the A^oka^s mission rested upon his intense love and 
affection for the people, his unflagging exertion in attaining sitmmum 
bonum for all, his undying zeal in promoting the welfare of all and 
his indomitable will in giving concrete shape to his ideal. 

The A^okan ideal, the welfare of all men, arose out of the social 
philosophy of Buddhism. A4oka expounded it with a view to 
popularising Buddhist culture for all men without the distinction of 
race, country and religion. It was not the drastic way of a rabid 
fanatic that he adopted for the actualisation of his socio-cultural ideal, 
but sought it in unity and harmony among the diversified phases of 
family life and society. Unless the principle of humanism were 
applied to family and society, no co-operation and fellow-feeling 
among the members of family as well as of society could be possible. 
Their mutual behaviour and relationship was determined and re¬ 
gulated by their sense of co-operation, self-control, regard and 
reverence. In this way the family, a community in miniature, could 
adjust itself to a greater society of human beings. 

For cultivating cultural values the family members including 
elders and youngers, friends and acquaintances, servants and slaves 
should become conscious of their mutual obligations towards one 
another. A6oka laid importance on obedience to elders and parents ; 
on liberality to relatives, friends and acquaintances : on courtesy 
to Brahmanas and Sramanas and on kindness to servants and 
slaves. Thus the members of family, while keeping the principle 
of humanism in tact, would succeed in cementing human relationship 
with the spirit of co-operation, unity and harmony. What A6oka 
meant to convey was that even the smallest, though important 
units of a greater society, should be a living model of human concord 
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and happiness, but such small units could function alone on principles 
of social co-operation, unity and toleration. 

In the multiplicity of social phenomenon, A^oka perceived the 
presence of the continuity of oneness of life and its culturalisation 
was his mission. That life in its myriad manifestations is exposed 
to dangers and exploitation was no unknown fact to A6oka. The 
survival of all-pervading life depends upon the principle of the 
sanctity of life. It was the supreme duty of Asoka to preserve, 
develop and culturalise life-forces because the destruction of life 
implied the end of all activities, human and non-human. The sanctity 
of life, as a Buddhist idea, is the basis for the development of human 
personality. In the higher struggle of life, it plays a great role in 
accomplishing its end in view, the salvation of life. Any attempt at 
its destruction is to let the work of the life-mission remain unfinished 
and incomplete. Only in its preservation can life unfold its hidden 
potentialities for its own good and well-being. The whole human 
personality is at the mercy of the concept of the sanctity of life. 
Killing or destruction is unhuman, inhumane and non-human. Such 
were the Buddhist ideas regarding the sanctity and preservation 
of life which A^oka laconically explained in his Girnar Rock Edict. 

The non-destruction of life creates in man new values, a new 
standard of morality and a new approach to human behaviourism. 
It humanises instincts, ideas and actions and tends to sublimate 
them. The underlying idea in the A6okan philosophy was to elevate 
the life of the people to a higher plane of thinking and living on the 
basic principle of the sanctity of life. As living is an art, not an 
erratic flow of life-force in its crude form, so A^oka brought home the 
Buddhist view to all the people that rig^t living requires certain 
conditions for its development and survival. He calls it “an ancient 
tule^^ whereby he takes the Buddhist ‘sting^ out of it so that the 
principle of living may be acceptable to all without any bias or hin¬ 
drance. This “anciant rule^^ comprised four cardinal principles on 
which life could flourish and prosper in accordance with the A6okan 
way. 'Obedience, liberality, abstention and moderation were consi¬ 
dered meritorious by A6oka. Under these active principles the 
socialisation or culturalisation of human instincts and behaviour 
could be made more effective, dynamic and creative. The^se would 
help in the development of the sense of social discipline and control, 
of social concord, of social commonsense in the preservation of life 
forces and of social freedom from coercion and exploitation, 
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The upbringing of an individual on lines of social education and 
culture, as chalked out by A6oka, would also lead to the ‘promotion of 
morality/ ‘Nearly all the A6okan edicts are replete with ideas and 
feelings of morality. It is the word, Dhamma, that has been used for 
morality in the edicts. Thus in the textual meaning Dhamma 
assumes a moral or humanising principle, as a guide to the general 
development of man in his individual as well as social capacities. 
Dhamma not a creed of a particular sect. It is neither a negative 
assertion nor a ‘No’ to expressions of life. Dhamma is assertive, 
positive and a big ‘Yea^ to life. It squares with the basic principle 
in all the religions of the world which claims the remaking of man 
on lines that promote his human aspects and faculties. It was the 
unifying and unified spirit of Dhamma that A^oka made his own. 
It was the idea of universality and commoness in Dhamma 
with other religions that had a hold on him. Out of the basic 
concept of Dhamma, A4oka evolved and promulgated his own 
philosophy, to be appreciated by all as their common philosophy of 
life. In his own ‘microcosm^ of religion, he visualised a macrocosm 
of universal religion. In his own person the world reflected • in his 
own mind the minds lived and experienced the universality of 
Dhamma. It was with such fervour and zeal that he expounded 
through the edicts the eternal principle of human likeness, sameness 
and oneness in all the races of the world. Man was, to him, the 
same man all over the world ; his likes and dislikes attract and repel 
him to the world. All human beings are under the immutable law 
of cause and effect. 

Through the promotion of Dhamma, A6oka did not wish to 
create a society of Utopians, or of cranky moralists, or of spiritual 
maniacs, but men of robust commonsense and sanguine instincts. As 
the ultimate aim of Dhamma was the happiness of all human beings 
in this as well as in the other world, so A6oka made it plain to them 
that happiness could be achieved by all. The condition laid down 
was that it could not be attained “without great love, careful 
examination, great obedience, great fear (of sin) and great energy.^’ 
This clearly shows that the people have to realise the importance of 
cultural forces in the scheme of human education for human progress 
and welfare. A6oka was too well aware of the inherent weakness of 
man. That a “person devoid of good conduct^^ could not possibly 
come in line with the progressive attainments of those who have 
earned the credentials of Dhamma was Anoka's belief. Human 
discipline bestowing meaning and content to life, is the necessary 
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condition to ‘good conduct.* What A^oka meant to say was that 
man requires certain moral assests to neutralise the disintegrating 
forces in his own person. He made it too plain in his edicts “Sin is 
easily committed’^ and that “it is dfficult to perform virtuous deeds.^^ 
The idea of ‘sin^ as conceived by A6oka was different from that of 
religionist. “Passions^^ of “fierceness, cruelty, anger, pride, envy^^ 
tend to undermine, demean and de-culturalise the personality of man. 
A6oka considered these ‘sinfur. The A6okan insight into the working 
of human mind reveals the fact that men “do not at all regard {their) 
evil deeds [thinking),^* The committal of ‘evil deeds^ or ‘sin^ is the 
result of a non-thinking attitude of mind and the ‘virtuous deeds^ are 
done deliberatively and consciously. A4oka looked at evil deed as a 
deculturalising process and virtuous deed as a process of culturalisa¬ 
tion. In the culturalisation of man, “compassion, liberality, 
truthfulness, purity, gentleness and goodness are essential factors that 
go to bestow ‘‘the gift of spiritual insight/^ This is the message 
of Dhamma which A^oka gave out to the people of the world. For 
the progress of Phamma, A4oka had adopted two ways : moral 
restriction and conversion. In the A^okan scale of ultimate values, 
‘moral restriction^ is of little consequence^^ as compared with ‘con¬ 
version^ that promotes Dhamma more considerably. The edicts of 
A6oka give a vivid picture of A^okan propaganda and activity in the 
promulgation of Dhamma either by moral restriction or by conversion, 
but no evidence is forthcoming on the data of edicts that A6oka only 
insisted on the conversion of the people. To him, conversion was a 
de sideratum, an ideal to be pursued constantly and incessantly, but 
“there is no such gift as the gift of morality, or acquain¬ 
tance* through morality, or the distribution of morality, or kinship 
through morality.^^ ^ 

In the realm of A^oka, all classes and sects of people resided. 
Their conversion would have been an impossible task. The greatness 
of the A^okan genius exhibited itself in promotion, infiltration, 
percolation and absorption of the basic principle of Dhanima into the 
deverse systems of different sects or religions. The forces in Buddhist 
culture were engendered to surcharge the whole atmosphere of the 
A6okan ‘State^ with a view to Budhifying. The edicts bear the 
testimony to the fact that Buddhist culture progressed far and wide 
and set deep in the hearts of the people of that age. The Seventh 
and Twelfth Rock-Edicts are glaring and outstanding examples of 
the A6okan principle of tolerance towards all sects residing in the 
kingdom of A6oka. He gave them freedom to follow their religions, 
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but made them realist the importance of “self-control and purity of 
mind^' as enjoined on them by their religious principles, in con- 
sonnance with the basic ideas of Dhamrna. A6oka explained to them 
that humanising forces or effects of “great liberality^' could be 
nullified, if “self-control, purity of mind, gratitude and firm devotion'’ 
were lacking in them. Indirectly, Adoka encouraged Dhamrna 
through the phraseology and ideology of the different living sects or 
religions of his time. He showed them their way according to their 
lights, but that way was the Buddhist way. the Twelfth Bock-Edict 
shows the working of the Ai^okan mind in bringing about cultural 
transformation of all sects or religions on the amalgam of Dhamrna. 

Thus A6oka established a true ideal for the man of religion as a 
Buddhist or non-Buddhist. It was the burning desire of A^oka to 
attain either glory or fame in the socio cultural domain^of Dhamrna 
and not in the political sphere of activity. “King does not think," 
reads the Tenth Eock Edict, ‘‘that either glory or fame conveys 
much advantage, except (on account of his aim that) in the present 
time, and in the distant (future), men may (be induced) by him to 
practise obedience to morality and that they may conform to the 
duties of morality. On this (account) king is desiring glory or fame. 
But whatever effort king is making, all that is for the sake of merit 
in the other world and in order that all men may run little danger." 
In the popularisation of Dhamrna, A6oka hoped to achieve glory or 
fame which meant that he would be an active instrument in bestow¬ 
ing the gift of morality' or the ‘benefit of morality' on all men. So 
glory or fame signified to him the ultimate glory of Dhamrna in the 
lives of the people. 

The cultural activities of Asoka were not confined to the people 
of his own kingdom. “The unconquered borderers'’ outside his 
kingdom were also addressed by him. His message to them reveals 
his hatred for the idea of political conquest, aggrandisement and 
exploitation. As a cosmopolitan Buddhist, his heart yearned to 
welcome the ‘outsiders' into a common brotherhood of Dhamrna. 
The Second Separate Eock-Edict levels upon the concept of a 
political state, of political suzerainty, of political domination. It is 
an open chapter written by A6oka for all men to read with their own 
eyes the futility of political maxims and practices, of artifical barriers 
between country and country, between people and people, between 
state and state. The loftiness of the personality of A6oka is the 
cosmopolitan way. As a real cultured man and not as a king- 
conqueror, he approached the ‘unconquered borderers' with a heart 
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full of sympathy, affection and humaneness. Here lies ths greatness 
of A6oka^s achievement in the field of humanism 

It is an undeniable fact that A6oka gave out his messages through 
the edicts in connection with the significance and beauty of the 
principle of Dhamma, but certain edicts are special messages to those 
who looked after the welfare of the people. These disclose the work¬ 
ing of the A^okan scheme of humanism. Steps that were taken by 
A6oka to materialise the ideal of humanism were of practical nature. 
He himself was a zealous and untiring worker in the cause of Dhamma 
through his ‘tours of morality/ In this way he came in direct touch 
with the people, “instructing them in morality and questioning them 
about morality.A^oka was a personification of the spirit of Dhamma. 
He also instructed his Mahamatras in the spirit of Dhamma with 
view to achiejing his ideal through their active agency. As these 
were the high officers of the A6okan ‘State^ who were '^occupied with 
many thousands of man, with the object of gaining the affection 
of men, they should remember in their dealings with the people 
that all men were the children of A^oka and as on behalf of his own 
children, he desired that they should be provided with complete 
welfare and happiness in this world and in the other world, the same 
he desired also on behalf of all men The Mahamatras must pay 
attention to such instructions in the discharge of their work. They 
should be ever ready to administer justice to all without any traces of 
impartiality. A6oka was of the opinion that he who is fatigued in 
the administration of justice, will not rise, but one ought to move, to 
walk, and to advance. The failure of the Mahamatras in the rightful 
observance of duties was not only “a great eviP in itself, but it would 
be a hindrance in the realisation of the A^okan ideal. To other 
officers (Lajukas) of the A^okan ‘State^, he brought home that the 
welfare and happiness of the country people was their prime duty 
and they were to look after them like intelligent nurses. 

This is how A^oka, not in his personal capacity alone hut also 
through his ‘agents', discharged the debt of Dhamma honourably. In 
propagating and popularising Buddhist culture, the A^okan edicts 
were the real sources of inspiration to the people of all times. 
During the time of A6oka, the people were persuaded to penetrate 
deep into the meaning and significance of the edicts and to 
realise the part they had to play in achieving the A6okan ideal. 
In creating a new ‘State’ for the well-being, welfare and happiness 
on socio cultural foundation, A6oka served tha cause of Dhamma 
by spreading Buddhist culture among all men. 
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Vaidisas, 90 
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Varnasramadharma, 237, 241, 316 
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settlements, 85, 91 
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vigatabhi, 345 
viharayatra, 220, 251!, %^2n 
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division, 85 
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P. 2, 1 . 25, read ‘pillar’ lor ‘piller’; p. 5, 1 . 22, ‘Jabbalpur’ for 
‘|abalpur’; p. 14,1. 9, either’ for ‘either; p. 19,1. 8, ‘contains’ for 
, ‘captains’; p. 42, 1. 25. ‘treatment’ tor ‘treatment’; p. 47, 1. 25, 
‘Asvalayana’ for ‘Asvalavana’; p. 47, 1 . 25, ‘article’ for ‘artivle’; 
'p. 64, 1. 27, matari’ (or ‘matiai’; p. 80, 1. 22, ‘parihine’ for 

'parithlne’. 


ABBREVIA 1 IONS 
As to Rock and Sepaiate Rock Edicts : 

Dh =s Dhauli ; G = Girnar; J rr: Jaiigada ; K Kafsi : M 
= Mansehra; Sli = Shahba/garhi; So = Sopara; Ye 
= Yerragucli. 

As to Minot Rock Edict: 

Bai — Bairat; Bra = Brahmagiri; Ga = Gavimath ; Ja = 
Jctfipga — Rameswara ; Pa = Palkigundu ; Ma = Maski; Ru = 
Rupanath ; Sa — Sahasiam ; Si = Siddapura; Ye = Yerragu^i. 

As to texts: 

Ang = Anguttara Nikaya ; J = JatakaTDhp =: Dhamraapada ; 
Dhp. A. = Dhammapada Athakatba. 

Inscr. = Inscriptions ot Asoka by Baiua, Part II. 

A.S.I. = Archasological Survey of India. 

The rest are self-evident- . 
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INTRODUCTORY 

1, Number and Classification of Inscriptions: The number 
of Asoka^s inscriptions discovered and deciphered so far 
has increased by seventeen within the last sixteen 
years. The present total stands at one hundred and fifty-four. 
These may be conveniently divided, according to the materials 
whereon and the manner in which they are engraved, under these 
seven heads: (i) Hill-cave, (2) Rock, (3) Separate Rock, (4) 
Minor Rock, (5) Stone-block, (6) Pillar, and (7) Minor Pillar. 
Conformably to this classification, the proposed figure can be 
worked out as follows: 

1. Hill-cave : Barabar Hill-cave Inscriptions, I-III — 3 

2. Rock : (a) ten Rock Edicts, I-VII, IX, X and 

XIV, each in seven recensions: Girnar, Kalsi, Yer- 
ragudi, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Dhauli and Jau- . 
gada 10x7=70 

(b) one Rock Edict, VIII, in eight re¬ 
censions : Girnar, Sopara, Kalsi, Yerragudi, Shah¬ 
bazgarhi, Mansehra, Dhauli and Jaugada 1X8= 8 

(c) three Rock Edicts, XI-XIII, each in 
five recensions : Ciirnar, Kalsi, Yerragudi, Shah¬ 
bazgarhi and Mansehra 3X5=15 

3. Separate Rock : two Edicts, separately incised on 

the Dhauli and Jaugada rocks, each in two re¬ 
censions 2X2= 4 

4. Minor Rock: one Edict in ten recensions: Brahma- 
giri, Siddapura, Jatihga-Ramesvara, Maski, Gavi 
math, Palkigundu, Yerragudi, Riipnath, Bairat 

^nd Sahasram 1X10=1 p 
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5. Stone-bolck : one Edict, the Bhabru or Calcutta- 

Bairat, in one recension I 

6. Pillar : (a) six Edicts, I-VI, each in six recensions: 

Delhi - Topra, Delhi - Mlrath, Lauriya - Araraj 
(Radhiah), Lauriya-Nandangarh (Mathiah), Ram- 
purva and Kauiiambi (Allahabad-Kosam) 6x6=36. 

(b) one Edict, VII, in one recension 1. 

7. Minor Pillar ; (a) one Schism Piller Edict in three 

recensions: Sarnath, Kau^ambi (Allahabad- 
Kosam), and Sanchi 1X3= 3 

(b) Queen’s Edict in one recension 1 

(c) Two Votive or Commemorative Ins¬ 

criptions, one incised on a pillar at Lumbini 
(Rummindei) and the other on a pillar found near 
Nigali Sagar in the village of NigliVa 2 

Total—154 

Presumably there was a complete set of Fourteen Rock 
Edicts at Sopara, of which only one, namely, VIII, is taken here 
into consideration. The additional matters of the Brahmagiri, 
Siddapura and Jatihga-Ramesvara versions of M.R.E. are generally 
treated as those belonging to M.R.E. II. The additional matters 
of the Yerragudi copy, too, might be treated so. But here these 
are treated as contents of one and the same edict. The above 
figure excludes two missing inscriptions, one .incised on the so- 
called Lat Bhairo of Benares, smashed to pieces during a riot in 
1809, and another on a piller at Pataliputra, numerous fragments 
of which were found by Purnachandra Mukherji (V. A. Smith’s 
Asoka, 3rd Ed., p. 28, f.n. 1). 

2. Discovery of other inscriptions anticipated: If the 
Yerragudi rock had not represented ^he Suvarnagiri of the 
Northern Mysore (Isila) copies of M.R.E., and if the city 
of Suvarnagiri which was the seat of the Southern Viceroyalty were 
situated somewhere in Southern Mysore, one can anticipate the dis¬ 
covery of a far southern set of Rock Edicts together with one or 
more copies of M.R.E. Similarly the discovery of an Isila set of 
Rock Edicts is not as yet beyond expectation. A few copies of 
M.R.E., engraved on pillars, instead of on rocks, ought to have 
been found out in Northern India. One copy of Rock Edicts, one 
copy of M. R . E., and one copy of the Schism Pillar Edict may 
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have vanished with the inscribed Pataliputra pillar which is re¬ 
ported to have been destroyed in our days. The same catastrophe 
may have befallen a copy of Rock Edicts and a copy of M. R. E., 
that were, perhaps, engraved on the inscribed Benares pillar, 
smashed to pieces not long ago. The ancient site of Pataliputra 
may yet keep concealed original drafts and inscribed copies of 
Asoka’s edicts. Some copies of P.E. VII, engraved on pillars as 
well as stone-slabs count still among new discoveries to be made. 
The stump of Asoka’s monolith which is being worshipped as a 
phallic emblem in the Bhaskareswar temple of Bhuvaneswar may 
still bear a copy of M. R. E., and Schism Pillar Edict together with 
a set of Pillar Edicts. A few copies of the Queen’s Edict and some 
inscriptions recording the donations of the second queen Kaluvaki 
are still to be included in the list of future archaeological finds. 

3. Location : The rocks bearing the eight sets of Rock 
Edicts are so situated as to make the general outline 
of Asoka’s domain proper. A full set, first noticed by 
Mr. Forrest in i860, remains engraved “on a huge boulder 
of quartz on the northern bank of the Jumna just above 
her junction with the Tons river and about 15 miles to the 
west of Mussorie (Mausuri). The rock is situated about a mile 
and a half of Kalsi in the Dehra Dun District, U. P.’’ The place 
itself, as Professor Bhandarkar thinks, lay close to the ancient and 
most prosperous city of Srughna. Presumably the rock stood on 
the northern boundary of the northern portion of the empire 
under Asoka’s direct rule and the southern boundary of the semi¬ 
independent territory of the Nabhakas and Nabha-lines who were 
counted among the apardntas or peoples who lived near about the 
terminus of the trade-route leading to Srughna. 

Two incomplete sets, each of eleven edicts, are to be seen 
engraved in the newly conquered country and newly created pro¬ 
vince of Kalihga. The northern set, discovered by Mr. Kittoe in 
1857, is engraved “on a rock called Aswastama, situated close to 
village of Dhauli,...., about seven miles to the south of Bhuva- 
neswara, in the Puri District, Orissa.” Though it is much easier 
to derive the name of Dhauli from Dhavali (a cow of the Vaish- 
nava fame), the phonetic change of Tosali into Dhauli through 
the intermediate Tohali, Dohali is not an impossiblity. The 
southern set “ (first copied by Sir Walter Elliot in 1850) is engrav- 
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ed on the face of a pictures(|ue rock in a large old fort called 
Jaugada (Lack Fort), near the bank of Rishikulya river, about i8 
miles to the west-north-west of the town of Ganjam.” The rock 
was evidently situated close to the town of Samapa, the official 
headquarters of the southern division of the Province of Kalihga. 
The Dhauli and Jaugada rocks bear each a copy of two Separate 
Rock Edicts. 

A full set, found out by Mr. A. Ghose in 1929, is 
engraved on a few boulders of a rock near the village of Yerragudi 
uM below the I’uhgabhadra, “about 8 miles north by west from 
Gooty in the Karnul District, Madras Presidency.” Obviously 
the rock formed the natural boundary of Asoka’s empire at a point 
where it adjoined on the independent territory of the Cholas, and 
was situated in the vicinity of the official headquarters of the Raj- 
juka mentioned in the Yerragudi version of M.R.E. 

As the fragment of R.E. VIII, discovered by Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji in 1882, goes to prove, one (presumably complete) set was 
engraved at Sopara, which preserves the modern identity of Sur- 
paraka (Pali Supparaka, Periplus Suppara, Ptolemy Soupara), the 
capital and highly important port of the ancient country called 
Aparanta or Sunaparanta. Modern Sopara is situated in the, 
Thana District to the north of Bombay. 

One full set, first noticed by Colonel Tod in 1822, is to be 
seen “on the north-eastern face of the large rock on the road to 
the Girnar hill, half a mile to the east of the city of Junagad in 
Kathiawar.” Girnar is undoubtedly the modern name of Giri- 
nagara, which was once the capital of Surashtra. The same rock 
bears also the inscription of Rudradaman I and that of Skanda- 
gupta, both of which locate near it the^Sudar^na Lake caused to 
be excavated by Chandragupta Maurya, grand-father of ASoka. 

Two other full sets are to be seen on two sides of the Indus. 
That on the eastern side is engraved on three boulders, the first two 
of which were discovered by Cunningham and the third was first 
noticed in 1889 by an Indian subordinate of the Punjab Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey. The rock itself is situated “at Mansehra in the 
Hazara District of the North-West Frontier Province, about 15 
miles north of Abbotabad.” Apparently it marked the boundary 
between the Province of Gandhara under the direct rule of 
Akdta’s Viceroy and the serai-independent territory of the KauAbo- 
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jas. The set on the western side of the Indus, first drawn attention 
to by General Court of Raja Ranjit Singh’s service in 1836, is en¬ 
graved on two separate boulders of a hill “with its western face 
looking down towards the village of Shahbazgarhi.” This place 
is situated on the Makam river, “9 miles from Mardan in the 
Yusufzai subdivision of the Peshawar District of N. W. F. P., and 
about 40 miles from north-east of the town of Peshawar.” It is 
just two miles distant from Kapurdagarhi. Evidently it marked 
the natural boundary between the Province of Gandhara under 
the direct rule of Asoka’s Viceroy and the semi-independent terri¬ 
tory of the Gandharas. 

The Separate Rock Edicts stand together with the Dhauli 
and Jaugada sets of Rock Edicts on the same two rocks. Among 
the ten copies of the Minor Rock Edict, the one at Yerragudi goes 
together with a full set of Rock Edicts. Of the remaining nine 
copies that stand independently of Rock Edicts, three lie to the 
north of the Narmada and the Godavari, three between the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadra, and four to the south of the latter. The 
three copies that lie to the north of the Narmada and the Goda¬ 
vari, are engraved, one “on a rock in an artificial cave near the 
summit of the Chandanpir hill to the east of Sahasram (Shahbad 
district, Bihar”, one ‘‘on the Rupnath rock (Jabalpur District, Cen¬ 
tral Provinces), lying at the foot of the Kaimur range of hills”, 
and one, discovered by Carlleyle in 1872-73, “on a huge isolated 
block standing at the foot of a hill called Hinsagir hill near the 
ancient city of Bairat (Jaipur State, Rajputana).” The Bhabru 
Edict remained, before its removal to the Indian Museum, Cal¬ 
cutta, engraved on a small block of stone, which stood near the 
block bearing the Minor Rock Edict of Bairat. 

The three copies between the Krishna and the Tungabhadra 
are all to be found within the State of Hyderabad, which is to say, 
within the southern part of the old Maharashtra area. The two 
northern versions belong to the town of Kopbal “situated on the 
left bank of the stream Hire Halla, an important tributary to the 
river Tungabhadra”, its distance from Maski being 54 miles (as 
the crow flies) and from Hamphi 21 miles (Yazdani, Hyderabad 
Arch. Series, No : 10, p. 18). One of them, is engraved on the 
highest spur of a range of hills to the west of the town, called Palki- 
guQ^tt (Palanquin or Canopy Boulder, yfi^ioE), and the other 
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on a spur to the east of the town, called Gavimath (15*21 N), 
attention to both being drawn by Mr. Narayan Rao Sastri in 1951. 
The third copy, discovered by Mr. C. Beadon in January, 1915, 
lies engraved on a rock ‘‘in the neighbourhood of Maski {masgi, 
Masigi, Mosahgi of the Chalukya inscr. of Jayadevainalla), a village 
in the Lingsugur Taluk of the Raichur District of the Nizam’s 
dominions.” 

The three copies, discovered by Mr. B. Lewis Rice in 1892, 
lie below the Tuhgabhadra and are all to be found within the 
State of Mysore, probably within the ancient country of VanavM 
(now identified with North Canara). They remain ‘‘incised in 
three localities, all close to one another, in the Chitaldrug District 
of Mysosre, namely, Siddapura, Jatihga-Rameswara and Brahma- 
giri, not far from the site of an ancient locality (probably Isila of 
the Edict).” 

The range of Asoka’s Pillar Edicts and Inscriptions is con¬ 
fined to Northern India. Of the six monoliths bearing each a 
copy of the Pillar Edicts, three are to be seen in situ in the Cham- 
paran District of North Behar. The nearest of them from Asoka’s 
capital, Pataliputra, is the pillar which is ‘‘situated close to the small 
hamlet of Lauriya, at a distance of one mile to the south-west of 
the much frequented Hindu temple of Araraj-Mahadev, two miles 
and a half to the east-south-easi of the village of Radhia and twenty 
miles to the north-west of the Kesaria Stupa, on the way to Bettia.” 

The Lauriya Nandangarh or Mathiah pillar stands next to the 
' Lauriya-Araraj or Radhiah on the road towards Nepal. ‘‘It stands 
near the large village of Lauriya, 3 miles north of Mathiah and very 
close to the ancient site of Nandangarh.” Bloch ( A.S.L, Annual 
Report, j 906-7, p. iiqf.) has taken this“pillar to mark the sacred 
site of the ‘Charcoal Stupa’ (Ahgara-thupa) of Pippalivana. 

The third Champaran pillar is situated in the hamlet of 
Rampurva, about 20 miles north-north-east of the large village 
of Lauriya and more than a mile north-east of the village of 
Piparia. 

Of the remaining three monoliths, the so-called Allahabad 
Pillar which ‘‘stands near Ellenborough Barrack in the Fort” and 
bears a copy of the first six Pillar Edicts besides the Queen’s Edict 
and ohe copy of the Schism Pillar Edict, must have been set up 
originally in the ancient city of Kauiambi (modern Kosam) on 
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the right bank of the Yamuna, “about 30 miles south of west of 
Allahabad.” The so-called Delhi-Topra or Delhi - Sivalik, 
popularly known as Firoz Shah’s Lat, was brought to Delhi in 
1356 by Sultan Firoz Tughlak “from a place called Topra, on the 
bank of the Jumna, which was at the foot of the mountains, ninety 
kos from Delhi, and was erected on the summit of Kothila on* 
Firozabad.” 

The second of the Delhi pillars, called Delhi-Mirath was also 
brought, according to Shams-i-Siraj by the same Sultan from 
Mirath and set up near his “Hunting Palace.” 

Of the three copies of the Schism Pillar Edict, one is inscrib¬ 
ed on the Kausambi (Allahabad-Kosam) pillar. The fuller ver¬ 
sion, discovered by Mr. Oertel in 1905, is engraved on a pillar at 
Sarnath, about three miles and a half north of Benares. The 
stump of this pillar still stands immediately to the north of the 
Dharmarajika built by Asoka. The third copy remains engraved 
“on a fallen and broken pillar at the southern entrance to the 
Great Stiipa of Sanchi in Bhopal State, Central India.” 

The Lumbini Pilgrimage inscription, commonly known as 
the Rummindei Pillar Inscription, is engraved on a pillar, which 
stands to this day “at the shrine of Rummindei, about one mile 
north of Paderia and 2 miles north of Bhagawanpur in the Nepa¬ 
lese Tahsil of that name situated to the north of the British Dis¬ 
trict of Basti.” 

The second commemorative Pillar Inscription is one dis¬ 
covered on the western bank of a large tank called Nigali Sagar, 
“near the village of Nigliva in the Nepalese Tarai to the north of 
the Basti District.” This pillar lies ‘at a distance of about 13 miles 
to the north-west of’ Lumbini. 

The three Hill-cave Inscriptions are engraved each on the 
wall of the cave-dwelling dedicated by Asoka to the Ajivikas in the 
Khalatika group of hills, now identified with the Barabar group, 
“situated sixteen miles due north of Gaya, or nineteen miles by the 
road.” Close by is the Nagarjuni group containing three caves 
excavated by king Dasaratha for the same sect of ascetics. The 
modern name Barabar is derived from Pravaragiri, a name by 
which the group of hills concerned was denoted in a mediaeval 
Samkrit inscription, while its earlier name, met with in the Maha- 
b^arata, the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela and two 
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short inscribed labels, was Gorathagiri, Goradhagiri, its earliest 
name being, of course, Khalatika, meaning ‘bald-headed’. The 
three caves inscribed with the first, the second and the third ins¬ 
cription are known now-a-days by the name of Karna Chaupar, 
Sudama, and Visvajhopri (Visvamitra) respectively, while the 
•fourth bearing no inscription of A^oka is named after LomaSa 
Rishl. The last-mentioned cave is really the third in order. 
A^ka designates the first cave as Nigoha-Kubha (Banyan Cave). 

(b) Clue to the placing of Asoka’s Rock inscriptions from 
the tradition of Buddhist missions: According to the Pali Chro¬ 
nicles and Samanta-pdsddikd, Thera Majjhantika was sent to 
Kasmira-Gandhara. In this region we have the Mansehra version 
of Asoka’s Rock Edicts. Thera Maharakkhita was sent to the 
Yonarattha or Yonaloka. In this region we have the Shahbazgarhi 
version. Thera Majjhima was deputed to Himavanta 'or Hima- 
vantappadesa. Here we have the Kalsi version. Thera Maha- 
dhammarakkhita was deputed to Maharattha where we have the 
Kopbal copy of Asoka’s M. R. E. I'hera Yonaka Dhammarak- 
khita went to Aparantaka where we have the Sopara set of Anoka’s 
Rock Edicts. Thera Rakkhita was sent to Vanavasa or Vanavasi 
where we have the Isila copies of Asoka’s Minor Rock Edicts. 
Thera Mahadeva was sent to Mahisamandala or Mahisarattha 
where probably lies the Suvarngiri copy of M. R. E. The 
tradition of the Buddhist mission under the leadership of Sona 
and Uttara despatched to Suvannabhumi, identified generally 
with Burma, is still open to dispute. According to the Samanta- 
pdsddikd and Mahdvamsa, Suvannabhumi was a country which 
bordered on a sea and which was under the .sway of a ferocious 
rakkhasl, who was evidently its presiding female deity. The text 
of the Dipdvamsa, as appears in Olddliberg’s edition or in the 
Samanta-t)dsddikd, preserves the earlier tradition which does not 
connect Suvannabhumi with any sea or ocean and represents it as 
a place inhabited by the Pisachas^ None need be surprised, there¬ 
fore, if Suvannagiri were the intended name instead of Suvanna¬ 
bhumi. 


1. As quoted in the Samanta-pasddlkd^ the verse reads: 
Suvannabhumim gantvdna Sonuttard mahiddhikd / 
Pisdche maddayitvdna Brahmajdlam adesisuthi f 
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4, Alphabets and orthography : Ak)ka’s inscriptions are 
found engraved in two different scripts or alphabets, viz., 
Brahmi and Kharoshthi. All but the two sets of his Rock 
Edicts at Shahba/garhi and Mansehra are written in Brahmi, 
which is written from left to right and rightly regard¬ 
ed as the Parent Script of which the various local scripts of India 
as well as the Sinhalese, Siamese, Burmese and Tibetan alpha¬ 
bets are later offshoots or variations. The Kharoshthi script, 
wtitten from right to left like the cuneiform or wedge-shaped script 
of the Achaemenian inscriptions of Ancient Iran, was confined to 
the Gandhara re)gion in the extreme north-western part of North¬ 
ern India and to that part of Khotan which lay contiguous to 
Asoka’s province of Gandhara. The right half of an Aramaic 
inscription, discovered at Taxila, is assigned by Dr. Herzfeld to 
the reign of Asoka. Evidently many of the scribes (lipikaras), 
employed by Asoka to engrave his records, were persons who 
hailed from Uttarapatha and with whom the habitual form of 
wiiting was Kharoshthi. The Mysore scribe at least, who has 
signed his name in Kharoshthi as Chapada, was such a person. The 
scribe engaged for ‘Yerragudi must have been another such per¬ 
son to whose Kharoshthi proclivity we owe the abra cadabra of a 
piece of record with one line written left to right and another 
from right to left, I mean, written boustrophedon. The 
Girnar scribe, too, appears to have endorsed his signature, but 
unfortunately the portion of the rock containing his name is 
peeled off irrevocably. The scribe of Sahasram, the initial of whose 
name is Hi, must also have been a habitual Kharoshthi writer, 
otherwise we would not have three letters, h le ke, written from 
right to left. 

I cannot agree with Biihler and Professor Bhandarkar in 
thinking that the inversion of certain letters, noticed here and 
there in some of Asoka’s inscriptions, lends weight to the theory 
of development of the Brahmi characters from the Aramaic or 
some such Semitic script, written from right to left. The inverted 
letters in A^okan records seem due to the old habit of the Kharosh¬ 
thi scribes to write from right to left. The letters resembling 
some in Brahmi are traceable in the numerous inscribed seals of 
the Indus Valley. We are not as yet aware of theif orthographic 
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values. The Lalita-vistara list of 64 scripts ijientions Brahmi, 
Rharash^i and Pushkarasari as three parent scripts of India. 
Non? need wonder if by the third name was meant the script of 
Mohen jo-daro and Harappa. 

As to orthography ; All long viwels, including the two diphtho¬ 
ngs, are of no use to the dialects of Sh and M. For the orthogra¬ 
phy of Dh, J, Barabar, Lumbini, Nigali Sagar and Pillar Edicts, 
fi, !i, two diphthongs and h (xnsarga) among the vowels, and 
fi, s, sh and ksh among the Sanskrit consonants are unnecessary. 
The orthography of P.E.V. shows the use of both cl and 
I in ducii, (A) chili, while the orthography of all the copies 
of Rock Edicts makes use of clh in vciclharn {R.E.VII) 
The Ardhamagadhi orthography is lacking in the use of /, 
which is a Vedic and Dravidian consonant, and the Pali 
orthography employs d and clh only in combinations, e.g., 
nicidam (niciam) inci vucidhi (tnidd/itj, but nowhere alone. The 
orthography of G employs ri and ai as vowel adjuncts, e.g., ristika 
R.E.V), nisrito (R.E.V). thaira (R.E.IV) and traidasa (R.E.V). 
■Sh and M, too, make use of ri as a vowel adjunct in driclha- 
hhcititd (R.E.VII). The use of the diphthong ai as a vowel adjunct 
is met with in M.R.E. (Bra)—mai (mgj, and also that of ra zs 
stop in drahyitavyam. All the three sibilants have their place in 
the orthography of K, Sh and M. The orthography of G provides 
for the use of r as a flag and of ra as a stop. The orthography of 
Sh‘ and M has no need for r as a flag. Both r as a flag and ra as 
a slop are not found in the orthography of Ardhamagadhi, but the 
Pali orthography needs ra as a stop, e.g., for such words as yatra, 
tatra, brahma, brdhtnana, gadrabha, udriyati. The orthography 
of G provides for such conjoint consonants as mh, st, by, tp, 
db, St, St and sv. Pali orthography, too, makes provisions for mh, 
ky, vy, by, vh, st, and sm. The Sh and M orthography makes room 
for a few more Sanskritic conjoint consonants. 

V 

5. Chronology: There still exists a sharp passage of 
arms over the vexed question of chronology of Anoka’s 
records. As regards the dated records, the pivot on which the 
dispute hinges is the question whether the recorded 
dat? is' the date of engraving or it is the date of its 
codification or drafting. And as regards the undated records, 
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tlie question of chronology rests entirely on the internal evidence 
of a record or a set of records, correctly ascertained and carefully 
weighed. An interval of time, however short, must be allowed 
between the date of codification of a record and that of its engrav¬ 
ing on a rock, or a slab, or a pillar. But the question still is—what 
should be our actual concern, the date of codification or that of 
engraving ? The conventional phraseology of Asoka is that some¬ 
thing is ‘caused to be written’ {likhdpitd, lekhdpitd) in a parti¬ 
cular year of ahhisheka, something is caused to be erected (usa- 
pd^nte), or something is ‘dedicated’ (dind). Did Asoka mean by 
‘written’ engi'aved or merely codified ? Professor Bhandarkar 
opines that wherever a record is said to have been written with a 
view to its permanency, there the expression ‘caused to be Writ¬ 
ten’ must be taken to mean ‘caused to be engraved.’ I have sought 
to show that wherever a Dhammalipi is said to ha\e been written 
there are phrases to indicate Asoka’s motive to see it long endure 
(Inscr., ii, p. 223). Behind the very idea oi causing something to be 
engraved in stone was the certainty of its durability (cf. Aiigut- 
laia 1 ., p. 283 : pdsdne lekhd chiratthitikd). When Asoka by 
way of an apology said (R. E. XIV) that it was not possible to 
cause Dhamnialipis to be ‘written’ all over his empire owing to 
its vastness, he must have meant by ‘written’ engraved, promul¬ 
gated. 

This settled, wc may easily jjroceed to pul the dated records 
in their following chronological order; 


,1. (a) Barabar Hill-cave Inscriptions, I-Il 12th year, 

(b) Rock Edicts, 1-IV 

2. Barabar Hill-cave Inscription, III .. iqth year. 

3. (a) Lumbini Pillar Inscription .. 20th year, 

(b) Nigali Sagar Pillar Inscription .. „ 

4. Pillar Edicts, I-VI .. .. 26th year. 

.5. Pillar Edict VII .. .. 27th year. 


Here we have a clear-cut chronological scheme, workable in 
three stages of progress. In the first stage Asoka started engrav¬ 
ing his records in the 12th year of his ahhisheka, in the second, 
in the 19th ^ar, and in the thirds in the 26th. In his P. E. VI, 
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A^ka tells us that he caused the Dhammalipi to be engraved for 
the first time in the 12th year of his abhisheka. The data of 
chronology pertaining to the second and third stages go to show 
that the work of engraving was continued through a period of 
two years at least. The internal evidence of R. E. V, namely, 
the mention of the fact of the first appointment of the Dharma- 
mahdmdtras in the ijjth year, is sufficient to prove that this and 
remaining records of the Rock series were not engraved in the 
12 th year, and that they must have been promulgated sometime 
after that, either in course of the 13th year, or later still. 
Thus we definitely know the terminus ad quo of each period of 
activity but not its terminus ad quern. As for the terminus ad 
quern or lower limit, we may take guidance from Anoka’s quin¬ 
quennial system (R.E. Ill, S.R.E. I), which is borne out also 
by the Sarvastivada tradition in the Divyavadana (p. 45). 
Allowing an interval of 5 years between two successive stages or 
periods, the 14th year is found to be the terminus ad quern of the 
first period and the 21st year that of the second, while, in default 
of a dated record, referable to the fourtli stage, the terminus ad 
quern of the third period must be left open. The presumed 
terminus ad quern of the first period is confirmed by the record¬ 
ed date (14th year) of enlargement of the Stupa of Buddha 
Konagamana (Nigali Sagar). 

■ The first four Rock Edicts appear to have been despatched 
in two batches for engraving successively in the 12 th year, the 
remaining edicts of this series were sent out in as many as five 
despatches from the capital, R.E. V alone in one despatch, R.E. 
VI, VII and VIII in another, R.E. IX zn^X in a third, R.E. XI, 
XII and XIII in a fourth, and R.E.XIV alone, last of all. R.E.V 
may be definitely referred to the 13th year and R.E. XIV to the 
14th (Inscr. ii, p. 47). Over and above the introductory clause : 
Devdnampiye Piyadasi Idjd hevam dha in R.E. XI, the reason for 
[)utting R.E. XI, XII and XIII in one despatch is clear from the 
fact of exclusion of them all at Dhauli and Jaugada. R. E. XIII 
alone deserved on account of its allusion to the conquest of 
Kalinga to be withheld from promulgation in all parts of Kalihga, 
but neither R.E. XI nor R.E. XII. Their omission was un- 
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doubtedly due to their being in a bad company. Obviously 
R.E. XII merited wide publication everywhere. 

The Rock Edicts speak nowhere of the stone-pillars {sild- 
thambhd). The fact of their erection is recorded in the two 
commemorative inscriptions, one engraved on the Lumbini 
pillar and the other on the Nigali Sagar, while their existence is 
presupposed by P.E. VII and M.R.E. (Ru, Sa). Both the com¬ 
memorative Pillar inscriptions, dated in the 20th year of 
obhisheka, record the fact of Asoka’s pilgrimage, while of the 
two pillars, one was erected on the site of the village of Lumbirii 
be» a use it was known as the sacred place of nativity of Buddha 
Sakyamuni, and the other on the site of the enlarged Stupa of 
Buddha Konagamana. The three Champaran pillars, inscribed 
each with a set of the first six Pillar Edicts dated in the 26th year 
of abhisheka, stand, as pointed out by Vincent Smith, on the 
road towards Nepal, which is to say, towards Lumbini and 
Nigliva, in short, towards Kapilavastu. In Bloch’s opinion, one 
of them, namely, the Lauriya-Nandangarh pillar, stands on the 
ancient site of the ‘Charcoal Stupa’ of Pippalivana. Thus the 
erection of these pillars may be associated with the course of 
Asoka’s pilgrimage to the Buddhist sacred places undertaken, 
according to the Divyavadana legend, under the guidance of his 
religious preceptor Upagupta. The king said to Upagupta : 
Ayam me manoratho ye Bhagavatd Buddhena pradesd adhyushitds 
tan archeyam, chihndni cha kuryam paschimasydm janatdydm 
anugrahdrtham. ‘This is my mental resolve that the places 
hallowed by the presence of Buddha, the Blessed One, I should 
worship and mark them out with tangible signs for the benefit 
of (lit., as a matter of favour to) posterity.” 

One may take it that the tangible signs put up to mark the 
sacred sites were the monolithic pillars erected by A^oka on the 
various sacred sites of the Buddhists at the second stage of his 
vigorous action which commenced in the 19th year of abhisheka. 
It is to this period of Akika’s reign that the Pali tradition refers 
the episode of fresh troubles in the Buddhist Sahgha threatening 
it with schism and heresy and necessitating the adoption of a 
drastic measure by the king. The erection of commemorative 
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pillars at Sarnath, Kauiambi and Sanchi (and, maybe, also at 
Pataliputra) must have preceded the engraving thereon of the 
Schism Pillar Edict, a copy on each pillar. In other words, the 
engraving or promulgation of Asoka’s special ordinance in the 
Schism Pillar Edict is to be dated shortly after Asoka’s piety-tour, 
probably undertaken in the 19th and completed in the 20th year 
,0} abhisheka, despite the fact that it is referable to the same 
period of activity. The edict in question was promulgated 
either towards the close of the 20th or in the 21st year. The 
relative position of the so-called Queen’s Edict, engraved on the 
very same Kausambi pillar, which is inscribed with a copy of the 
Schism Pillar Edict, seems to suggest that its engraving took 
place either at the lime of .\soka’s visit to Kausambi, anyhow 
earlier than the promulgation of the schism ordinance. The 
piacing of the date of the Queen’s Edict in between that of the 
Rcnk and that of the Pillar Edicts is justifiable also on the follow¬ 
ing three grounds: 

(1) That the erection of Asoka’s monoliths is unthinkable 
previous to the second stage of activity, particularly Asoka’s 
systematic pilgrimage ; 

(2) That for the first time the Queen’s Edict introduces 
us to the young prince Tivala (apparently, a pet name), son of 
Awka by the second queen Kaluvaki, while the whole set of Rock 
Edicts is reticent on Asoka’s sons; and 

(3) That the existence of Asoka’s pillars, the donations 
made by his queens, and the charities on the part of his sons are 
all presupposed by P.E. VII, engraved in the 27th year. 

All that now remains for me to do is to settle the date of 
'engraving of the Minor Rock and two Separate Rock Edicts. 

As regards the Minor Rock Edict, the opinion of scholars 
has swayed so far to two extremes, either that it is the earliest, or 
that it is the latest record of Asoka. Hultzsch inclines even to 
connect it with a stage, which commenced with Ak)ka’s pilgrimage 
to Sambodhi,undertaken in the loth ye^r of ahhisheka and pre¬ 
ceded the engraving of the Dhathmalipis in the iath year*. He 
-suggests further that by the clause, athi sathkhk^m in R.E. XIV 
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A^oka must have meant the text of M.R.E, But as shown (Inscr. ii, 
p. 329), all the distinguishing clauses in R.E. XIV are applicable 
only to the set of Rock Edicts, previously published. There are, 
moreover, texts in the Rock series that are even smaller than 
IVf.R.E. 

Professor Mookerji employs a much subtler argument to 
prove an early date of M.R.E., namely, that when it was promul¬ 
gated, the engraving of a record on a rock or a stone-pillar was 
just an idea, and not a fait accompli. But this is falsified by the 
fact that the direction as to engraving on rock or pillar, occurring 
at the end of M.R.E. (Ru, Sa) is in language and effect the same 
as (hat at the end of P.E. VII. as will appear from the following 
citations ; 

1. M.R.E., Rupnath : lya cha athe paxiatisu lekhdpetavdlata, 
hadha cha athi sildthahhe sildtharhbhasi Idkhdpetavdyata. 

2. M.R.E., Sahasram : Ima cha atham pavatesu likhdpaydtha, 
ya {(a) vd athi sildthamhhd tata pi likhdpaydtha. 

3. P.E. VII : lyahi dhammalibi ata athi sildthambhdni vd 
sildphalakdni vd tata kataviyd yena chilathitike siyd. 

Comparing them, none can fail to notice that the direction 
appended to M.R.E. presupposes the existence of rocks and stone- 
pillars, while that appended to P.E. VII presupposes the exis¬ 
tence of stone-pillars and stone-slabs as engraving materials. The 
direction in M.R.E. does not suggest the use of stone-slabs as 
engraving material, but that in P.E. VII does, and the reason 
undoubtedly is that already prior to the engraving of P.E. VII 
these were used as material for the engraving of the Bhabru Edict, 
Thus whatever the actual date of the dhamma-sdvana, the date of 
its engraving is posterior to the erection of pillars by A^oka, 
which, as I tried to show, is unthinkable before the second stage 
of activity. R.E. VI speaks indeed of giving verbal orders for 
announcement or proclamation {srdvdpakam), but not necessarily 
of the particular proclamation contained in M.R.E, The preamble 
of P.E. VII, on the other hand, reveals the process of thinking 
which led A^ka to inculcate the principles of piety and to pro- 
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claim the messages of piety. The proclamations of piety were, 
however, many, precisely like the formulations of the doctrine of 
pitty—dh&rhma-savandni sdvdpitdni, in which case the extant 
Minor Rock Edict records just one of the many. Fortunately, 
apart from a general statement concerning the proclamations, 
P.E. VII contains a specific statement regarding a particular pro¬ 
clamation made {dhamma-sdvane ^’^d the principles of 

piety emphasized in M.R.E. are obviously repeated in P.E. VII. 

R.E. IV, promulgated in the 12th year, speaks of the wonderful 
result in the matter of promotion of the cause of piety by means 
of dhammdnusathi, and it was left to M.R.E. to proclaim the 
wonderful result in the same matter achieved by means of 
pardkrama. R.E. VI and R.E. X tell us how and why Asoka was 
exerting himself vigorously and with what ends in view his 
officer should be energetic, while the achievement of the desired 
result left to be boldly proclaimed in M.R.E. 

In Professor Bhandarkar’s opinion, the statements in M.R.E. 
conclusively prove that the proclamation is concerned just with 
the short period of one year or more when Asoka stayed with the 
Sahgha. The use of the present tense in the statement, siimi 
vijdiake, “when I am a lay worshipper”, unmistakably suggests 
the fact of the case. 

I am unable to accept this finding for this reason at least that 
in the Chariya Piuka there are narrations, where homi, a Pali 
equivalent of sumi of the edict, is used as historical present, cp. 
Sachchatapasa-chariya (Chariya Pitaka, III. 8) : 

Pundpararii yadd homi tdpaso $aohcl^avhayo\ 

sachchena lokam pdlesirh, samaggam janam akds ahar}i\\ 

Note that in the above stanza, homi (present tense) occurs in the 
first line, and pdlesim (aorist past) in the second. 

Without wrangling about the force of the expression, imind 
kdlena (by this time), or of its variants, imdyarh veldyam (at this 
hour) and etena amtalena (at this interval of time) which may 
refer as well to the short period of one year or more when Aioka 
was exerting himself strenuously, as to the interim period 
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bciwcen the commencement of strenuous effort and the formal 
promulgation of the edict, I may point out that the relative posi¬ 
tions of R.E. and M.R.E. on the face of the same rock suggests at 
once a later date of engraving of the latter. It is quite possible 
that although the proclamation was made earlier, it was caused to 
be engraved later,—later even than the engraving of the Minor 
Pillar Edicts and Inscriptions and the first six Pillar Edicts, 
which is to say, in course of the 26th or 27th year. 

The attention of all is focussed on the enigmatic phrase, 
vyuthem, vivuthena, 256. Happily with the elimination of the 

word \aii from the Sahasram text (Iriser., ii, p. 107) the nightmare of 
night theory is gone off for ever. The contest at last remains 
between the correctness of equating Anoka’s vyutha, xiyutha, 
vivutha with Kautilya’s xiyushia , a technical term meaning dating 
in terms of the regnal year, month, fortnight and day, and that of 
equating it with vyavasita, vyushila, vynshta meaning ‘something 
issued, sent out, despatched’ or simply ‘despatch’, and having 
connection with Kautilya’s vyavasyanti {Arthaiastra, II. 10) ; vivi' 
dharh lam vyvasyanti. To accept the first equation is to interpret 
vyulhena 256 as by date 256’, 256 B. E., 256 years from the Bud¬ 
dha’s demise. And to accept the second equation is to interpret 
ihc same as ‘by despatch of 256 (missioners or copies)’. The dite 
interpretation does not stand in the face of the explanatory clause— 
2y6 sata vivasdta (Ru), duve-saparhna sata vivutha. ti, “two 
hundred and fifty six (missioners or copies of the message, 
preferably the latter) were dispatched.” 

The two Separate Rock Edicts are undated like the Minor 
Rock Edict. Although one of them is addressed to the City-judi¬ 
ciaries and the other to his personal and official representatives 
at Tosali and Samapa, the general tenor of the two records is the 
same. As a matter of fact, they form two cognate records, des¬ 
patched at the same time and intended for the same places. From 
the manner of their engraving on the face of the same two rocks 
bearing the Rock Edicts, it is evident that they were engraved 
J^ter than the latter set of records. The Rock Edicts speak of 
households of Aloka and of those of his brothers, sisters and other 
kinsfolk ranking with him in family relationship but nowhere of 

3 
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his sons or children. The Queen’s Edict alone among the Minor 
Pillar Inscriptions introduces his second queen as the mother of 
I’ivala, certainly then quite a young prince. In the Mysore 
copies of M.R.E. a brother or son of his figures as his Viceroy in 
the southern frontier province. For the first time in P.E. VII, 
engraved in the 27th year of abhisheka, we read of the charities of 
his sons who typified the princes of the blood {deviknmalas). 
The Separate Rock Edicts, on the other hand, represent three 
of the Kumdras as his Viceroys, stationed at Tosali, Takasila and 
Ujeni. Presumably these Kumara Viceroys were appionted 
from among his grown up sons. 

The Separate Rock Edicts must be dated later than the Rock 
also on the palpable ground of modification of the general five- 
year rule of official tours of inspection in the case of the three 
frontier provinces of Kalinga, Gandhara and Avanti, with a view 
to the checking of miscarriage of justice and pacification of 
popular feelings, which must then have run very high against 
official tyranny. Professor Mookerji’s argument other way about 
is untenable {Inscr, ii p. 244 f). These also indicate signs of frontier 
troubles arising from the action of the independent ‘frontagers’ 
(amtdnarh avijitdnam). The Divyavadana legend refers the rise 
of frontier troubles to the closing period of his reign. So far as 
the Rock and Minor Rock Edicts are concerned, they speak only 
of cordial relationship and peaceful intercommunication with all 
the important ‘frontagers’. The only internal trouble to be dealt 
with then was that which arose from the mischievous action of 
the Atavikas. 

These considerations cannot but 4 ead us to the conclusion 
that the two Separate Rock Edicts were promulgated even later 
than P.E.VII. There is, however, no means as yet to ascertain the 
the exact date of their engraving. 

6. Forms, Merits and Defects : Kautilya (ArthaSastra, II. 10) 
distinguishes between the following seven forms of royal writs 
(iasandni) : {\)prajndpana-lekha, public notification, ‘writ of 
information’; (2) djndlekha, ‘writ of command’, orders, official 
instructions; (3) pariddna-lekha, ‘writ of remission’} (4) nisrishii’ 
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lekha, ‘writ of licence’; (5) prdvrittika-lekha, ‘writ of guidance’; 
,(6) pratilekha, ‘writ of reply'; (7) sarvatraga-lekha, ‘writ for wide 
circulation’. 

The ‘writ of information’ is defined as an epistolary form of 
writing by which the person or persons concerned are informed 
of the contents of a message to be faithfully delivered with the 
words—“Thus saith the king’’ (anena vijndpitam ‘Evam dha’). 

The ‘writ of command’ is a form, which cantains the king’s 
orders, either for rewards or punishments, particularly meant 
for the officers (hhartur djnd bhavel yatra nigrahdnugrahau prati, 
viseshena tu hhrityeshu). 

The third is meant for ‘the bestowal of honour for deserv¬ 
ing merit’, either in the manner of a specific relief or as gifts. 

I'he fourth denotes a form to be adopted in announcing to 
ttie classes of people or to the localities concerned certain special 
privilege (anugraha) by way of remission, granted in obedience to 
the king’s orders {unugraho yo nripaler nirdesdl). 

This denotes rather a form meant for granting licence 
or permission by word or deed, tvhich deserves therefore to be 
treated rather as a verbal order (vdchika-lekha). 

The fifth is a form meant for timely gi\'ing guidance as 
t) how to provide against or ward off possible and impending 
calamities. 

The sixth is to be adopted in sending a suitable reply to 
letter in accordance with the king’s orders. - 

The seventh represents a form to be adopted in issuing general 
directions to all official agents concerned in matters of general 
welfare and public safety. 

. '; Going by Kautilya’s classification and definition of the differ¬ 
ent forms of royal writs, the three Barabar Hill-cave Inscriptions 
must be put in the category of pariddtjiL-lekha, and the second 
half of the Lumbini Pillar Inscription in that of parihdra-lekha. 
The concluding portion of P.E. IV granting as it does three days’ 
respite to criminals condemned to death by court sentence 
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deserves the name of pariddna ami parihdra as well as of nisTishtt. 
K.E. Vni and Lumbin! Pillar and Nigali Sagar Inscriptions that 
aie, on the whole, mere records of the king’s pious tours and 
1 works carry no other force than that of writs of public ‘informa¬ 
tion, even without the words “Thus saith the king.’’ 

The Schism Pillar Edict is typically an djndlekha or writ of 
command, in so far as the Buddhist schismatics go, and a 
sarvatraga-lekha as regards the general directions issued to the 
Mahdmdtras concerned. Similarly, though the Queen’s Edict, 
when judged by its content, is just a pariddna-lekha, according to 
its technical form, it is just an example of sanmtraga. 

The First Separate Rock Edict which is addressed to the 
city-judiciaries of 1 osali and Samapa is an djndlekha beyond any 
doubt. As for S.R.E. II, it contains certain directions to his 
oflkial representatives as to the general policy to be followed in 
dealing with the frontier peoples and frontagers’, whence it 
deserves the name of Kauulya’s sarvatraga. 

1 he text embodied in the Minor Rock Edict is by Anoka’s 
own nomenclature dhaminasdtuana or proclamation of piety. 
R.E. II, R.E. XIV, P.E. VI and P.E. VH deserve the same appella¬ 
tion by their contents. They are sawatraga in the literal sense of 
the term, though not according to Kautilya’s definition. 

According to Asoka, P.E. V stands as a typical instance of his 
dhathma-niyaTna or regulation of piety. A regulation is in its 
substance an djndlekha as well as a sarvatraga under KauUlya’s 
definition. R.E. I, R.E. Ill, R.E. V, R.E. VI, R.E, VII, R.E. 
XII, R.E. XIII, P.E. IV and Bhabru^Jidict partake all of the 
character of a dhamma-niyama. R.E. IV, R.E. IX, R.E. X, P.E. I, 
P.E. II and P.E. Ill just inculcate Anoka’s dhathmdnusathini 
or principles of piety. 

But all as engraved are jmjndpana-lekha, writs of information, 
or what Jayaswal would call ‘public notification.’ 

Viewing A^kas records in the light of Kautilya’s fm’ms of 
royal writs, Jayaswal has reasonably doubted the propriety of the 
name of Edicts’ applied by European scholars to them. Judged 
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by K^utilya’s prescriptions, they are either of these two descrip- 
tions, public notifications and proclamations, but not edicts. 

By definition an edict is an order proclaimed by authority. 
Strictly adhered to this definition, the name of edict is not appli¬ 
cable to the bulk of Anoka’s records. But liberally construed, 
most of the records are edicts in the sense that whether apparently 
moral instructions or public proclamations, they tacitly carry 
with them the will and authority of the sovereign to enforce 
obedience to the principles of piet) as inculcated, emphasized 
and enforced by A^oka. 

Awka’s edicts fulfil almost all the thirteen purposes (arthdh) 
of the royal writs mentioned by Kautilya, viz., nmdd (condemna¬ 
tion), prasamsd (commendation), prichchhd (interrogation), 
dkhydnam (narration), arthand (beseeching), pralydkhydnam 
(refusal), updlambha (censure), pratishedha (prohibition), 
chodand (urging), sdntvam (conciliation), ahhyavapalli (promise 
of help), hhartsanam (threat), and anunaya (persuasion). 'I’hese 
may be illustrated as follows : 

1. Condemnation : R.E. IX--“Womenfolk perform many, 

diverse, minor and meaningless rites. ” 

S.R.E. I —“Some one gets indeed at this, (but) he, too, does 

a part, not the whole of it.” 

2. Commendation : R.E. I — “There are, however, certain 
festive gatherings approved of as good.” 

R. E. Ill — “Good is respectful attention to mother and 

father.” 

3. Interrogation : P.E.II—c/m dharhme ti? “What 

is piety ?” 

4. Narration : R.E. Ill — Hevam dhaj “Thus saith.” 

5. Beseeching : S.R.E. I—“You better see to this.” 

6. Refusal : S.R.E. I —"These propensities may not be 

mine.” 

7. Censure : P.E» III — “These are the things that lead 

to evil.” 

S. R.E. I — “You do not get as £?ir as this matter goes.” 
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8 . Prohibition : R.E. I — “Here no sacrifice shall be per¬ 
formed by immolating a living thing whatsoever, and 
no festive gathering held.’’ 

(). Urging : R.E. VI — “This is to be reported to me in all 
places, at all times.’’ 

10. Conciliation : S.R.E. I — “ I'o me all men are like my 
progeny.” 

11. Promise of help : P.E. VII — “These and many otlier 
chief officers are occupied with the dispensing of 
charities.” 

12. Threat : R.E. XIII — “I’hey shall be ashamed of their 
conduct and not get killed.” 

13. Persuasion : R.E. XIII — la pi unnneii animijhdpeti, 
"them, too, he entreats and persuades to think.” 

According to Kautilya, the (pialities of composition of a 
wiit (lekhasampat) consist in proper arrangement of subject- 
matters (arthakrama), relevancy (sambandha), completeness 
{paripurnatd), sweetness {mddhuryam), dignity (auddryam), and 
lucidity or clearness (spashtalvam), and its faults or drawbacks 
(Jekhadoshdh) lie in ugliness (rt/tanfi/tj, contradiction {vydghdtah), 
rej/Ctition (piinartikfam), bad grammar (apambdah), and mis- 
ar fangem en t (sa m p lava). 

The first quality, railed atthakraina, is no other than what 
is held out as the essential feature of a discourse of the Buddha 
having a good beginning, a good middle, and a good end (ad?, 
kclyd/nam, majjhe kalydnam, pariyosdne kalydnam). Such texts 
of A^oka as R.E. I, R.E. IV, R.E. V, R*. VI, R.E.IX, R.E. XII, 
S.R.E. I, P.E, IV, P.E. V, and P.E, VII are conspicuous with this 
quality of presentation. 

The second quality of sambandha is what the Buddhd in¬ 
sisted on as pubbdpardnusandhi, consistency or hannonious link¬ 
ing of that which precedes with that which follow's. Both rele¬ 
vancy of statements and consistency of thoughts are possessed in 
abundance by the texts of A^oka. Sometimes a chain of argu¬ 
ment on a particular question runs through consecutive texts, 
c.g., R.E. IX; R.E.- X and R.E. XU - 
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The third quality of paripurnatd or completeness is just the 
opposite of what Asoka regrets as being asamati{asamdpti)f i.e., 
incompleteness (R.E. XIV). Kautilya’s definition of complete¬ 
ness is fully brought out in the Pali Canonical description of the 
Buddha’s mode of presentation of a text of Discourse : sattham 
savyanjanarii kevala-paripnnnam parisuddham hrahmachariyam. 

claiming that “It cxpresess an idea of unalloyed 
holy life through a statement, complete in all respects, replete with 
sense and well-articulated sotmds.” The ten tests of well-arti¬ 
culated sounds, mentioned by Btiddhaghosa, are : 

sithila-dhanifan cha digha-rassam, 
hhuka-garukan cha niggahltam, 
snmbnndharh va vavalthitam vimuttarii, 
dasadhd vynhjanahuddhiyd pahhedo li. 

“There is maintained the tenfold distinction between high 
and low accents, long and short syllables, heavy and light 
measures, nasals, combined, properly placed and free sounds.” 

The remaining three qualities of .sweetness, dignity and 
lu idity are fully covered by those by which the Buddha sought 
to characterise a noble form of speech (Brahmajala Sutta): 
Pharusa-vdcham pahdya. .yd .id vdchd neld kanna-sukhd pemn- 
nh'd hadayahgamd port hahujana-kantd bahnjaTia-7nandpd. “Avoid¬ 
ing harshness, that form of speech which is faultless, pleasant to 
the ears, captivating, appealing to the heart, urban, agreeable to 
many, charming to many.” 

In this connexion Buddhaghosa points out the distinction 
between knnnasukhd and pemamyd by the sweetness of expression 
(vyanjana-madhuratd) and the sweetness of sense (atthamadhurata). 
Asoka himself claims the sweetness of sense (athasa madhuratd, 
R. E. XIV) as a distinctive quality of his edicts. 

As for the sweetness of expression and winning force, A^oka 
records thus his preference for a person endowed with these 
qualities: e akhakhase (aphalusarh) acharhde sakhindlambhe 
hosati (S.R.E. I), “he who will be found to be not of harsh 
speech and fierce nature, but possessed of winsome cordiality.” 
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Kautilya’s agramya corresponds to the Buddha’s pori, mean¬ 
ing that which is urban, polite, dignified, chaste. Shama Sastri 
thinks that by agramya Kautilya banned ‘colloquial words’, which 
is far from the case. All that he meant was a language avoiding 
that which is uncouth, ugly, vulgar, unpolished, slang. Aloka’s texts 
abound with colloquialisms or current popular idioms glowing 
with lucidity and dignity. 

As for the use of colloquial words, the followers of the Bud¬ 
dha had a clear mandate from the Master in whose judgement it 
tvas sheer dogmatism to ban a local word or expression because 
it is not in vogue in another locality. There are various words, 
lor instance, current in different IcKalities for one and the same 
thing, say, “bowl’: pdti, patta, vittha, sardva, dhdropa, porta, and 
pisila. Each man thinks that his word is the only correct form 
of expression, tvhereas each local word is as good as another, pro¬ 
vided that it denotes to a person precisely the thing for which it 
•is meant. In this connexion, as pointed out by 'Winternitz (His¬ 
tory of Indian Lit., II, p. 603) and myself (Old Brahml Inscrip¬ 
tions in the Udayagiri and Khandagiri Caves), the Buddha’s 
direction is “not to insist unduly on his own provincial dialect 
iianapadanirutti) and at the same time not to deviate from general 
linguistic usage” (Aranavibhahga Sutta, Majjhima III, p. 234 f.). 
Consistently with this the Buddha disapproves the idea of putting 
his words in the Chhandas or Vedic Sanskrit, governed by the law 
of Metre and Rhythm, and enjoins that these should be studied 
bv each follower “in his own dialect” {sakdya ninittiya, “each in 
his own language’^ (Winternitz, op. cih^ p. 603 ; Oldenberg and 
Rhvs Davids, S.B.E. XX, p. 150 f.). Buddhaghosa understands 
by saka-nirntti, ‘Magadhi, the language spoken by the Buddha’, 
as distinguished from joi spoken dialects of the time. If the ex¬ 
pression were sakdya sakdya, there would have been no ground of 
dispute over the interpretation of the Buddha’s injunction. But 
from the context, it is clear that the Buddhist brethren who were 
recruits from different nationalities, different communities, dif¬ 
ferent castes, and different families, were apt to corrupt the Bud¬ 
dha’s Words by going to reproduce or represent them e?ich in his 
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own dialect (sakdya niruttiyd Buddhavachanam dxisenti, Chul' 
lavagga, V. 33). 

The intelligibility, lucidity and dignity of Anoka’s language 
need no comment. He was certainly aware of repetition (puna- 
rukti) as a defect of composition. As for grammatical irregulari¬ 
ties (apasabda), we need not rigidly apply the canon of Panini 
or the standard of Pali in adjudicating upon the composition of 
Ai^okan texts which follows its own grammar and idiom. 

As for drawbacks, Asoka in his R. E. XIV, has offered expla¬ 
nations for three of them, noticed in the previously published 
Rock Edicts. These are : (1) the impossibility of their promulga- 
tioti all over his empire on account of its vastness; (2) the repeti¬ 
tion of (he same thing over and over again, justifiable only on the 
ground of sweetness of its meaning; and (3) the incompleteness 
of the records to be accounted for either by the comprehension 
of local circumstances, or by the consideration of other reasons, 
or by the fault of the Liptftara. R.E. XIII was precluded, for 
instance, from promulgation at Tosali and Samapa owing to its 
unsuitability to Kalihga. But the preclusion of R.E. XI and 
R.E. XII, was Certainly due to an error of judgement on the 
pai t of the Lipikara in Pataliputra and his instructor. 

The consideration of other reasons as an explanation of in¬ 
completeness is unintelligible otherwise than on the supposition 
that the engraving of the Rock Edicts was thought unnecessary 
in those parts of his empire where he had not to reckon with 
ruling peoples, alien and hostile to the Indo-Aryan religion and 
social system. 

The errors due to the fault of the Lipikara consist generally 
in omissions of a few words, clauses, or sentences, or in mis-spel- 
lings. The omissions in one copy may now be easily supplied 
from another, which is fuller. The spelling mistakes may be 
rectified by means of a comparative study of the phonetic system 
and orthography of the language of a particular set. The usual 
Girnar word for iha is idha, but accidently we have iloha for idha- 
loka in R.E. XI. Here iloka is palpably a mis-spelling. In the 
case of Shahbazgarhi, the word is hida (R.E.I) or iha (R.E, XIII), 

4 
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but in several edicts we get ia, which is undoubtedly a mis-spelling 
of iha. In discussing the phonetic distinction and orthography 
of each set. the philologist must beware of these minor errors due 
to the scribe-engraver’s faults. 

7. Problem of Variants: The problem of variants arises 
in connection with the edicts that are found in copies more than 
one, such as Rock, Separate Rock, Minor Rock and Schism Pillar. 
As regards the first six Pillar Edicts, barring the omissions and 
commissions committed by the king’s agents responsible for draft¬ 
ing, editing and engraving, the variations in spellings are confined 
to the lengthening of the final vowel a in the Delhi-Topra, Delhi- 
Mirath and Allahabad-Kosam copies, e.g., cha, chevd, ahd,yevd, 
agnyd, asvasd, gonoifl,which is a marked tendency of the Kalsi ver¬ 
sion of the Rock Edicts, and to the shortening of the final vowel a 
in the remaining three copies, e.g., Idja, likhdpita, vadhita, which 
is a marked tendency of the Lumbini and Nigali Sagar Pillar Ins¬ 
criptions. The variations suggest only a slight phonetic differ¬ 
ence in one and the same Prakrit dialect as it prevailed in the 
western and eastern halves of the Buddhist Middle Country. It 
is imaginable that two separate drafts had to be made, one for the 
western half and the other for the eastern; two additional copies 
for each half were left to be made from each draft. The Yukta 
entrusted with the duty of drafting for any half was competent to 
dr.aft the text of P.E. VII (DT) despite its greater resemblance 
with the first six edicts of the western half. 

As regards the Rock Edicts, the Dhauli and Jaugada versions 
were either one a copy from the other or both copies from one and 
the same original draft. The clause containing the name of the 
rock on which one of the two versions^was inscribed (R.E. I) 
must have been inserted by the local editor.' The few variants, 
drakhati (R.E. I), Piyadrasine (R.E. I), savatra (R.E. II), and 
drasayitu (R. E. IV), that occur in J, were apparently due to the 
unconscious influence of the Shahbazgarhi copy on the Yukta 
who prepared the copy for Jaugada. Here one is to imagine that 
one and the same Yukta did the copying from drafts for both 
the places. From the instance of drakhati (J), dakhati (Sh), it is 
evident that the Yukta concerned made a confusion between the 
two place?, 
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The Kalsi and Yerragudi texts so closely resemble each 
.other that they may be regarded almost as based upon two copies 
from one and the same draft intended originally for Kalsi. 

In one or two places, a grammatical form which befits M, 
occurs in Sh, and a form, which befits Sh, occurs in M, such as 
4 hramanisite (R.E V, Sh), dhramanisito (M); in one or two 
plates the Sh form occurs also in M, e.g., mukhato (R.E. VI); 
and in one or two places the M form occurs aslo in Sh, e.g., mok- 
ihaye (R.E. V), and even the same Magadhi form, apalibodhaye, 
in both. These may be accounted for by the fact that one 
I ukta prepared both the drafts with habitual or unconscious predi¬ 
lection for the Eastern dialect. 

The Girnar texts agree generally with the Dhauli and 
Jaugada, and occasionally with Yerragudi, and yet, on the whole, 
(hey appear to have an originality or distinct individuality of 
their own. 

It is difficult to say anything definitely regarding the Sopara 
texts. The small fragment of R.E. Vlll, which now survives, 
goes to show that they were just local phonetic adaptations from 
Yerragudi. The Dhauli and Jaugada versions of Separate Rock 
Edicts exhibit some variations here and there, which cannot be 
accounted for otherwise than by the fact that they were based on 
two slightly different drafts, and not simply copies from one and 
the same draft. 

With regard to the Minor Rock Edict, one may observe that 
the three Mysore texts were based on three copies from one and 
the same draft. The same remark holds true of the two Hy¬ 
derabad versions found at Gavimath and Palkigundu. The 
Maski text has a distinct form of its own. The same remark ap¬ 
plies equally to the Yerragudi text which in the wealth of its con¬ 
tents compares favourably with the Mysore copies. The Rup- 
*nath, Bairat and Sahasram texts appear to have been based upon 
similar but not identical drafts. 

The variations in the three texts of the Schism Pillar Edict, 
too, presuppose three similar but not identical drafts. 
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It will be somewhat bold to think with Professor Mookerji 
that just one draft in the official language of Pataliputra was 
prepared in the Imperial Secretariat, from which translations 
were made in preparing copies suiting different provinces or 
localities in India. 

R.E. Ill goes to show that the Yiiklas of the Imperial Sec¬ 
retariat codified the king’s orders or messages under the instruc¬ 
tion from the Parishad or Punishas acquainted, according to P.E. 
IV, with the king’s desires {chaihdamndni). And it is clear from 
R.E. VI. that these orders and messages were issued verbally 
at first by the king. The drafts prepared on the basis of the 
king’s verbal orders and dictations by the different personal 
agents were bound to vary. We are, moreover, to presume that 
among the Yuktas, some were considered competent to prepare 
the draft for Shahbazgarhi, some for Mansehra, some for Dhauli, 
some for Kalsi, some for Yerragudi. In the case of the Minor 
Rock and Schism Pillar Edicts, the king’s instruction was to 
have copies made from those supplied from the capital for wide 
circulation. 

8 . Canon of interpretation : The scientific approach to a 
subject implies a dispassionate attitude of mind towards all 
things that concern it. Such a mental attitude is not in itself a 
great thing unless it results from a readiness of the self to leave 
no stone unturned in exploring all avenues of information and 
truth, a courage to view facts as they are, an intellectual equip¬ 
ment for discriminating facts in reference to their proper con¬ 
texts, the preparedness of reason to consider all su^estions and 
all view-points with an open mind, ancf*-no less the capacity of 
the scholar or investigator for pronounching sound judgements 
and arriving at a rational conclusion. There is no hide and seek 
policy, no concealment of facts, all cards, all available materials 
being laid on the table for inspection, consideration and adjudi¬ 
cation. The question js not so much whether Chandragupta 
Maurya or Asoka is the greater hero, the question is not so much 
whether Awka was a Buddhist or Jaina. by his religious faith as 
how far the progressive trend of Indian and world thought found 
a tangible expression through his records and various actions, 
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how far he succeeded in fulHlling the cherished ideals of political 
administration,-or how far and in what ways he was able to direct 
the course and advance the cause of Indian and world civiliza¬ 
tion 

His own records being the first-hand and most trustworthy 
source of information, a canon of their interpretation in their 
true historical and linguistic bearings is a desideratum. The best 
method of interpretation is to make one record explain the other, 
which means an interpretation of any single word, term or 
statenjent in the light of a concordance of all available records. 
In case the records themselves suOice to establish a definite inter¬ 
pretation, it may be strengthened by the exact literary parallels 
from the texts bearing upon the age. In case these in themselves 
are insufficient for the purpose, the aid may be sought from 
either contemporary literature or works that stand near about the 
age, as well as from the available traditions of Asoka or the Mauryas 
in general, the subsequent inscriptions of India and the Greek 
writings and other foreign accounts. But in all circumstances 
the first and main reliance must be placed on the records 
themselves. 

It will be seen that Asoka himself has suggested some keys to 
the understanding of his records. He tells us that all that he did 
was to promote the cause of piety or duty amongst all within his 
empire, outside his empire, nay, all the world over, if possible. 
Two were the means whereby he sought to achieve this end, 
namely, the regulations {dhammaniyamdni) and mor^ persua¬ 
sion (nijhati). The inculcation of the principles of piety 
(dhammdnusathis), the proclamations of piety {dharhmasdvandni), 
and the monumental acts of piety {dhammathambhdni) were the 
three distinct modes of moral persuasion (P.E. VII). Thus in 
the light of the main purpose and the two chief means and their 
modes we are to view and evaluate his records. Secondly, it will 
be noticed that he has adopted throughout the conventional literary 
uddesa-niddesa method of the age of presenting first a thesis and 
then elaborating or elucidating it. Thus there runs a chain of 
argument through his records, which may be more easily followed 
up and better appreciated by setting them in their chronological 
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order. That is to say, one must understand the textual connection 
of R.E. II, which reads like a proclamation, with R.E. Ill, that of 
R.E. IV with R.E. Ill, the chain of argument through R.E. VII, 
R.E. IX and R.E. XI, R.E. V, R.E. VII, R.E. XII, R.E. XIII and 
P.E. VII, through R.E. X, P.E. I and M.R.E., so on and so forth. 
Thirdly, his records, containing as they do certain general state¬ 
ments, are not meant to be exhaustive. The general statements 
go on typifying things and ideas and the definition is suggested 
in terms of its illustrative instances. Thus there is no wonder 
that the banyan trees (nigohdni, P.E. VII) typify all shade-trees 
(vrachhd, lukhdni, R.E. II); the wells {knpd, ndupdndni), all 
artificial reservoirs of water, tanks, ponds, and the rest; the 
anrelopes {magd, R.E. I), all eatable quadrupeds; the peafowls 
(mord, R.E. I), all eatable birds; the mango-groves [arrthavadikd , 
Queen’s Edict), all orchards; while the celestial mansions, elephants 
and clusters of luminaries, typify all celestial forms (divydni rupdni, 
R.E. IV); the Dhrmamahdmatras typify all high officials entrusted 
with the duty of distribution of royal charities (R.E. V, P.E. VII); 
P.E.V and M.R.E. typify respectively all Regulations and Procla¬ 
mations of Piety (P.E. VII). 

Lastly, the sentences and clauses in Asoka’s statements must be 
properly punctuated so as to avoid all possibilities of misinterpreta¬ 
tion. The difficulty of punctuation confronts us particularly in 
R.E. Ill, R.E. IV, R.E. V, R.E. VIII, S.R.E.I, M.R.E, and 
P.E. VII. 
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BEARINGS ON LITERATURE 

The inscriptions of Asoka have their bearings on Indian 
literature in general and on Buddhist literature in particular. 
As regards their bearings on the latter, the seven Pariydyas or 
Pieces selected from a then known corpus of Buddhavachana and 
strongly recommended in the Bhabru Edict for constant study 
and comprehension by the monks, nuns and laity loom large in 
our view. As a devout Buddhist, Asoka upheld the traditional 
belief: “All that is said by the Master is well said”. His pro¬ 
nouncement on this jx)int is nothing but a verbatim reproduction 
of a dictum now traceable in the Ahguttara Nikaya (IV, p. 164). 

His own word for the doctrinal tradition of each sect is dgama 
CR.E. XII : kalydndgama), while dgatdgama(“muslersoi the receiv¬ 
ed tradition”) is an oft-recurring Pali epithet applied to early 
Theras. Thus the Buddhist doctrinal tradition ^vas nothing then 
but a growing corpus of Snbhdshitas or Pravachanas of the Buddha 
(cf. Mahaparinibbana Suttanta. vi: Satthn-pdvachanakam). But 
Prnvachanam is the name by which the whole of Vedic tradition 
w^as being honoured in the earlier Upanishads (cf. Taittiriya, I. 
11.1. : svddhydya-pravachandhhydm; Katha, I. 2.22 : ndyam dtmd 
pravachanena lahhyah). The words of Mahavira, too, passed as 
pdvayanam {Pravachanam). 

The name Pariydya was suggested by the Buddha himself 
for a connected discourse or reasoned statement on a point of his 
Doctrine or Discipline. This has been replaced in the extant 
Pall Canon by sntta, which matches with siikta (‘well-said some¬ 
thing’) as well as sutra (‘threaded or aphoristic something’). In 
tH<f Sarvastivada Canon we have parydya-sutra instead of a mere 
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parydya or a mere sutra, which, to say the least, is an overdoing 
of things. A Pariydya with its methodical setting of propositions 
and logical sequence of thoughts bears out the true textual signi¬ 
ficance of the term Pali. 

To see the Good Faith long endure [hevarh sadharhme child- 
tintike hosatl ti) is the pronounced Buddhist motive which actuated 
Asoka to suggest seven texts as the best of all, according to his 
own idea, from his own point of view. Whatever a Buddhist 
did, it was in the interest of his religion, the stability or stabilisa¬ 
tion of the Good Faith (Sadhammafthiti) tvas invariably his main 
motive, and whatever the Master himself set out or laid down for 
the guidance of his disciples or followers was inspired by the same 
motive. 

The selections from the then known corpus of Buddhavachana 
proposed by Asoka served as models for similar selections recom¬ 
mended by the Pali commentators. The Bharhut sculptures of 
the 2nd century B.C., with or without labels, presuppose selec¬ 
tions from the traditional texts, made from the point of view of 
Buddha’s biography. Similarly selections are listed in the Milin- 
daj)anha and Mahavariisa. A selective process was at work in Bud¬ 
dhist literature, even from earlier times, and it tended to attach 
a ritual value in chanting to a single Sutfa or a group of select 
texts from the corpus of Briddhaxiachana. The Pali Atthaka and 
Parayana groups of sixteen poems tvere hot favourites with the 
immediate disciples of the Buddha. Later on the Munigatha 
was combined with the former and the Khaggavisana Sutta with 
the latter. The Buddhist missions reported to have been des¬ 
patched to different countries and localities in Anoka’s time found 
it expedient to base their first discours®,, on a select text or a 
group of texts, and put together, all the texts used by them go to 
make a handy book of selections (Mahavarhsa, xii, xiv. 22, 58, 
65). Similar selections are mentioned by name in the Milinda- 
panha (p. 349 f.) and the Mahavarhsa (xxx. 82, 83, etc.). Atten¬ 
tion might here be drawn to a smaller list of six in the Sutta-nipata 
Gommentary (Paramattha-jotika, II). But much seems to have been 
made of Buddhaghosa’s list of four passages in the Visuddhimag^, 
Kammatthanagahana-niddesa, viewed as one having common 
ifexts with Ak>k4’s list (Bhandarkar, op. cit., p Spf.; Kosftmbi, LA-, 
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XL, p. 40). The passages are catalogued as Rathavinitapatipadaih 
(identified with Asoka’s Upatisapasine), Nalaka-patipadam (iden¬ 
tified with Asoka’s Moneya-sute), Tuvataka-patipadam (sought to 
be identified with Asoka’s Vinaya-sainukase), and Maha-ariyavamsa- 
patipadani (identified with Asoka’s Aliyavasani). 

The same selective process is in fact much earlier, and it is 
clearly,traceable through the Grihya Sutras. There, too, it has 
seived to set ritual values on certain select hymns, the list varying 
with authorities in spite of a basic agreement. The list swelled 
up with the addition of such later works as the Bharata of Jaimini 
and the Mahabharata of Vaisampayana. 

The ritual side is absent in Asoka’s selections. He conceived 
them on a rational consideration of their use or utility in terms of 
stability of the Good Faith. The first piece is called Vinaya- 
samukase, “The Vinaya Exalted”, “The Vinaya Extolled.” With 
Oloenberg and Rhys Davids (S.B.E., XIII, p. xxvi f.) we may take 
the title to mean “Abstract of Vinaya.” In P.E.I, ukasn is used in the 
sense of “the exalted:” the Buddha’s teaching of the Four 
Noble Truths is praised in Pali as samnkkamsika dhariimndesand 
^Vinaya Mahavagga, I. 7. 6 ; Udana, V. 3), meaning “the most ex¬ 
cellent sermon” (Winternitz) or “the essential teaching”. But 
the Pali scholiasts explain sdmnkkamsika as “self-seized”, “self- 
disiovered” (altand va uddharitvd gahild), which is far-fetched. 
To the ancients, as Buddhaghosa points out, the Anumana Sutta 
(Majjhima—N. I.) was known as Bhikkhu-vinaya, and the Sihga- 
lovada Sutta (Digha—-N. III.) as Gihi-vinaya. Whether Anoka’s 
piece is “The Vinaya Exalted” or "The Vinaya Outlined”, with 
Mr. Sailendranath Mitra I agree in thinking that its Pali counter¬ 
part is no other than the Vinaya passage in the Ahguttara Nikaya, 
I, p. 98 f., inasmuch as this is the only Canonical tract in which 
the Vinaya is both exalted or extolled in terms of its purposes and 
outlined or crystallized as regards its topics. One of the main 
purposes in terms of which the Vinaya is extolled is the stabilisa- 
uon of the Good Faith. 

The second piece is Aliyavasani. Rhys Davids identifies this 
with the passage dealing with Dasa-ariyavasa, (“The ten abodes 
of the elect”), and Dharmananda Kosambi, tvith the passage deal- 
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ing with Chattaro Ariyavamsd (“The fourfold heritage of thfe 
elect”). Presumably Asoka’s passage does not refer to a bare enu¬ 
meration of the four Ariyavamsas but to a regular Discourse On 
the subject which is found embodied in the Ahguttara Nikaya 
and to which Buddhaghosa applies the name of Maha-ariyavaihsa 
Suttanta. The text is described by Buddhaghosa as one which is 
edificatory of the practice of contentment as to the four requisites 
of a hhikshn and delight in meditation. The Pali title, as explain¬ 
ed by Buddhaghosa, signifies the uninterrupted, long-continued 
tradition of the elect (Ariya-fanti, Ariyappaveni). But Asoka’s 
title presupposes a neuter word vasarh, meaning ‘control’, ‘habi¬ 
tual practice.’ Accordingly the Pali equivalent of Asoka’s title 
is Ariyavasd or Ariyavasdni, which is more appropriate to the sub- 
jecl-matter of the Maha-ariyavaihsa Suttanta. 

As to ariyavasam being the word presupposed by the Asokan 
title, one may cite here the corroborative evidence from the 
Tonigala inscription of Ceylon of Meghavanna’s time (E.Z.,III, p. 
ih2) in which the word Ariyavasa occurs twice—Ariyavasa vatavi, 
Ariyavasa karana. In A^kan dialects the neuter:plural suffix dni is 
nowhere used in the declension of masculine stems but in accusa¬ 
tive plural or nominative plural when the voice is a passive one. 
Dr. Paranavitana himself is not sure of the equation of the inserp- 
tional vasa with vamsa or vassa. . For “the significance of Ariya- 
vainsa,” the reader is referred to Rev. Rahula’s informative article 
in the University of Ceylon Review for April, 1943, p. 59!!. 

The third piece called Anagatabhayani is found to be a con¬ 
glomeration of four cognate Discourses, each enumerating the five 
future dangers of the Good Faith. The-first two of them catfe- 
gorise the five dangers keeping which in view a hhikshu should 
immediately start a life of energetic effort for the attainment of 
that which has not yet been attained, and the last two enumerate 
them jn such a manner that the right-thinking bhikshus should 
strive to avoid after apprehending them. The future dangers anti¬ 
cipate the prevalence of food-scarcity or famine, and of fear of life 
and property due to internecine feuds, the split in the Sahgha, 
the moral, intellectual and spiritual degradation, deterioration 
or degeneration of the bhikshus, the wilful neglect of the study 
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ot the Buddha’s profound Discourses and preference for the study 
of the skilfully composed poetical works of other schools of 
thought, the lack of earnestness in the right cause, the growth of 
ease-lovingness and of fondness for personal requisites, and 
constant association of the bhikshus with the hhikshunis and 
women learners or with the resident householders waiting for 
ordination. 

The stress laid on a life of exertion, wakefulness, watchfulnes 
or alertness, the fear of schism in the Sangha, the emphasis laid 
on a life of moderation, patience and forbearance, etc., are all in 
keeping with Asoka’s edicts. 

The fourth piece is entitled Munigatha, precisely as in the 
Divyavadana (pp. 20,35), which is a Midasarvastivada work 
in Sanskrit. The Pali poem in the Sutia-nipata bears the name of 
Munisutta. Like the Khaggavisana, the Munisutta stands out 
prominently as an early type of didactic Buddhist ballad poetry, 
couched in easy-flowing but vigorous language, characterised 
by the sublimity of thought, filled with genuine religious senti¬ 
ment, singing of the glory of the life of lonely meditation, free 
from worldly cares and anxieties, and contrasting the same with 
the care-worn life of a householder. The recommendation of 
such a piece as this even to the laity for constant study and com¬ 
prehension goes direct as an evidence against the theory that Asoka 
was opposed to the idea of turning a monk, severing connexion 
with the world. 

The next piece, called Moneyasuie, has been identified by 
Rhys Davids with a short Sutta on moneyyas in the Itivuttaka, and 
bv Rosambi with the Nalaka Sutta in the Sutta-nipata. The 
Itivuttaka Sutta giving as it does a bare enumeration of the three 
moneyyas (modes of quietude), docs not match well with Asoka’s 
intended passage. It is obviously a larger Discourse such as one 
presented in the Nalaka Sutta of which the Lokottaravada version 
is cited in the Mahavastu. A^ka’s title leads us, no doubt, to 
think that the Discourse in its earlier stage was called Moneyya, 
and that at that stage it stood without the first stanza introducing 
Najaka as interldcutor. The elimination of this stanza does not 
impair the wholeness of the Discourse. 
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The consensus of opinion is in favour of identifying the sixth 
piece, called Upatisa-pasine (“The Questions of Upatishya”), 
with the Rathavinita Sutta in the Majjhima Nikaya. This Sutta 
might indeed go by the name of Upatisa-pasine, inasmuch as the 
question^ answered in it were all j)ut by i^ariputra who, according 
to his own declaration, was generally known by the name of 
Upatishya. His questions anticipating the replies received from 
the interlocutor set out the se\en successive modes of purity, all 
ultimately leading up to Nirvana. Thus the Sutta contains the 
mdlikd or giound plan of such later exegetical works as the Abhi- 
dliammavatara, the Vimuttiniagga and the Visuddhimagga. But 
the choice lies yet between this aiul the Sariputta Sutta (Sutta- 
nipata, iv. i6), the latter, too, being a Discourse in reply to a ques¬ 
tion of Sariputta. The Milinda list of select texts includes the 
name of the Sariputta Sutta (ib., p. ‘>,4(1). and by the Therapanha 
Suita the Mahavaihsa (XXX. 82) probably meant this very 
Discourse. 

The seventh piece, called Laghulovade, is accurately identified 
by Senart with the AmbalatUiika Rahulovada Sutta (Majjhima- 
N., II). A«)ka specifies it as that particular text of Rahulovada 
which contains the Buddha’s admonition on falsehood, addressed 
to Rahula {musdvddarii adhigichya bhagax>atd biidhena bhdsite). 
Obi'iously his intention is to distinguish iliis particular admoni¬ 
tion from other texts bearing the same title. As placed in the 
Majjhima Nikaya, the three texts of Rahulovada are distinguished 
from one another as Maha (Greater), Chida (Lesser), and 
Ambalatthika (with reference to the place). The Maha-Rahulo- 
vada was one of the popular Discourses, as evidenced by the 
Milindapanha (p. 349) and the Mahavaihsa (XXX. 83). Thus 
from the way in which Asoka refers to the particular Rahulovada, 
we can easily infer tliat he was acquainted with a corpus of Bud' 
dhavachana, which contained more than one Rahulovada. 

These are not all. Awka in his R.E. IX (G, Dh, J), 
has quoted a dictum {asti cha pi vutarii : sddhu dana iti, done 
ti), which is traceable in the Sadhu Sutta (Samyutta-N. I, p. 20). 
Not only that. Another dictum {pdnesu sayamo sadhu), which 
occurs in the same edict, is traceable to the same source. Asoka's 
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pronouncement on the superior value of dhammaddna (the gift of 
the Doctrine), which occurs in R.E. IX and is repeated in R.E. XI, 
is to be found in the same Sutta, as also in a verse of the Dhamma- 
pada (verse 354: sahbaddmm dhammaddnarft jindti). A similar 
adage can indeed be traced in Manu, iv. 233, but here the word is 
brahmaddnam. The protocol of the Bhabru Edict cannot but 
remind us of similar conventional expressions in the Suttas of the 
Digha and Majjhima Nikayas. 

The words, athd pita etc (S.R.E. II). exjnessing the desired 
mutual relationship between the ruler and the ruled, have their 
exact counterpart in a gdtlid ol ihe Mahasutasonia Jaiaka. Ehe 
parallels cited from the Arthasastra, Mahabharata and Buddha- 
charita (II. 97) are one-sided, wherefore these do not fully fit in 
with Asoka’s statement. 

Anuposalham in P.E. V and Schism Pillar Edict (Sarnath) is 
a Buddhist technical term, which is met with in the Vinaya 
Mahavagga, II. Andvdsaii dvdsayiye, vdsdpelaviye (Schism Pillar 
Edict) is also found to be a Vinaya technical phrase. As a matter 
of fact, the whole text of the ordinance in the Schism Pillar Edict 
has behind it a Vinaya injunction in the Mahavagga, w’hich reads; 
Sahghabhedako upasampanno ndsetabboj and the precise nature 
of the measure adopted by Asoka is faithfully described in the 
Samanlapasadika and Pali Cdironicles (Inscr. ii, p. 154). 

Pilgrimages to Lumbini and Sambodhi (Bodhgaya) were 
undertaken by Asoka in accordance with the Buddha’s express 
opinion (Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, Digha-N.Il, p. 140), and 
the expression, hida Budhe jdte, or hida bhagavam jdte ti (Here 
the Blessed One was born), which occurs in the Lumbini Pillar 
Inscription with reference to the village of Lumbini, has idha 
7 athdgato jdlo ti (Mahaparinibbana Suttanta) for its Pali parallel. 

Aioka’s claim, mayd bahukaldnarh katarii (R.E.V), me bahuni 
kaydndni kafdni (P.E.II), is just an echo of the Bodhisattva’s decla¬ 
ration. katd me kalydnd anekarupd (Mahasutasoma Jataka, 
No : 437). 

The purposes of amisathydna, as stated in R.E. Ill (read with 
reference to R.E. II) and in S.R.E. I, correspond to those men- 
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tioned by liuddhaghosa (Inscr. ii, p. 12). I’he public works, men¬ 
tioned in R.E. II, P.E. II, P.E. VII and Queen’s Edict, may be 
supposed to have been inspired by the Aramaropa Sulla (Inscr. ii, p. 
157). The duties of a pious householder stressed by Asoka 
throughout his edicts fall all within the scheme of the Sihgalovada 
Suttanta (Digha-N. III). The phrase, pordnd pakiti,is met with 
only in the Pali Jatakas (Inscr. ii, p. 113). Asoka’s dsulope (S.R.E, I) 
is peculiarly Buddhistic (ib., p. 90). The same holds true of 
(samvata-kapd (R.E. IV, V), sukatam dnkatnm (R.E.V), svage 
R.E.Vli IX, M.R.E.) and apdye (S.R.E.I). For the popular signi¬ 
ficance of the vimdnas, haslim, agniskandhas, and other celestial 
tonus, mentioned in R.I^. IV, one must in the first instance look 
into the Vimana stories in the Vimanavatthu and those inter¬ 
spersed in the Jatakas. 

X Even behind Asoka’s idea ol causing his edicts to be perma¬ 
nently engraved on pavala (a rock), sildfhambha, (a stone-pillar), 
or a sildphalaka (a stone slab) was the Buddha’s opinion that a 
writing in stone is not easily delible, that it endures long (Ahgii- 
ttara N. I, p. 283 ; pdsdne lekhd na khippum lujjati. .chiratthitikd 
holt} 

The instances need not be multiplied. The Bhabru Edict 
disiinctlv presupposes a traditional corpus of Buddha-vachana, 
constitutecl of Discourses in prose as well as those in verse. Out 
of the seven recommended texts, four are found to be prose Dis¬ 
courses, two to be poems or poetical Discourses, and one to be a 
Discourse in prose or verse. The Rahulovada on mmdvdda 
suggests the existence of other Rahidovadas. These texts are 
embodied in the Majjhima Nikaya (the^arvastivada Madhyama- 
gama), the Ahguttara Nikaya (the Sarvasiivada Ekoitaragama), 
and the Sutta-nipala. The Sadhu Sutla, presupposed by R.E. IX, 
is contained in the Sarhyulta Nikaya (the Sarvastivada Samyukta- 
gama). The idea of Samvatta-kappa, the protocol of the Bhabru 
Edict, and the undertaking of pilgrimages to the places of impor¬ 
tance to the Buddhists presuppose some SuUas in the Digha 
Nikaya (the Sarvastivada Dirghagama). Several parallel dicta and 
idioms lead us back to the jataka gathas. The main text and 
appendix of the Schism Pillar Edict (Sarnath) cannot but have 
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in its background the Vinaya Mahavagga and Chullavagga which 
in their turn presuppose the existence of the two books of the 
Vinaya Suttavibhahga. The serial Discourse on Anagata-bhayani 
refers to Abhidhamma-katha and Vcdalla-katha. The latter is 
embodied in the two Sullas of the Majjhima Nikaya, called 
Mahavedalla and Chiilavedalla. By the former, too, we shall not 
perhaps be justified in thinking of the books of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka; it probably denoted certain special Suttas like those 
canonised by the SarvastivMa sect as Abhidharma treatises, 
standing as these do half way between the Suttas proper and the 
Pali Abhidhamma books. - The Vinaya Mahavagga and Chulla- 
\agga, taken togather, outline the Buddhist ecclesiastical history 
from Buddhahood to the Second Buddhist Council, held in loo 
B.E., and present a sysletnatic account of the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the Vinaya rules and conventions. All accounts but 
thcise of the First and Second Councils fall within the life-time'of 
the Buddha, while the two Councils enclose between them just a 
century, which elapsed after the Buddha’s demise. The account 
of the First Council speaks of the canonisation of the two books of 
the Vinaya Sutta-vibhahga, and the five Nikayas without, however, 
the enumeration of the books of the then known Khuddaka 
Nikaya. The Vinaya passages cited in the account of the Second 
Council are mostly from the Suttavibhahga, while two of them 
are now to be found in the Mahavagga. Of the two passages, the 
first is cited as a samyutta and the second as a vatlhn instead of as 
Khandhakas, The naming of the first as Upo.satha-samyutta is 
important as indicating that it originally formed an integral part 
of the Sariiyuttagama. Besides the account of the Second Council 
assigned to too B.E., the Serissaka story in the Vimanavatthu 
claims to have been a composition of the same time {vide B. C. 
Law’s History of Pali Literature, I). 

A^oka uses the word nikaya to denote either the bodies or 
classes of officers (R.E. XII, cf. Arthasastra, II. 4. sreriipravaha- 
nhiikaya), or religious bodies or sects (R.E. XIII), or species of 
living beings (jivanikayani, P.E. V), but nowhere applies it to 
mean separate collections of texts. As noted, his word for the 
literary traditipn of a sect is agama ,. The Theravada is the only 
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Buddhist sect which replaced dgama by nikdiya in the case of the 
Sutta collections. The Dipavarhsa which is the oldest among 
the Pali Chronicles designates the Sutta Pitaka as Agama Pi^aka. 
But once used, Nikdya continued to be used as a textual title by 
the Theriyas, and Panchanekdyika (one who knows the five 
Nikayas by heart) is even met with as a personal epithet in some 
of the donative inscriptions at Bharhut (more accurately Berhut' 
from Virahotra) and Sanchi (2nd century B.C.). The Mula 
Sarvastivada sect, on the other hand, retained the name Agama. 
But in connection with the Pali expression, dgatdgamd, Buddha- 

ghosa points out : eko Nikdyo eko 'Aganio . pancha Nikdya 

pancha Agama ndma. 

The growing corpus of Bnddhavachana, precisely like Vedic 
literature, was being handed down as an oral tradition from 
teacher to teacher until its commitment to writing, and there 
were regular institutions of Bhdnakas or Reciters of the Sacred 
fexts, charged with the twofold duty of preservation and trans¬ 
mission by methodical and periodical chanting (Barua and Sinha, 
Barhut Inscriptions, sub voce bhanaka). The Sutta and Vinaya 
texts were being regularly chanted at different places by the 
hhikshus even while the Buddha was alive and facilities were given 
foi the purpose (Mahavagga, iv. 15. 4; Chullavagga, iv 4.4.). As 
regards the Theravada tradition, the corpus underwent some six 
redactions prior to its commitment to writing, three in India and 
three in Ceylon, and at least two books tvere added to it after 
tiiat. The Pali Canon, as is now preserved in Sinhalese, Bur¬ 
mese and Siamese MSS., is wanting in certain passages and stories 
cited in the later exegetical works and commentaries or other¬ 
wise preserved in the scriptures of other ^ects. The history of its 
development, as far as we can envisage it, shows the processes of 
reshuffling or permutation and combination, amplification, 
annotation, adaptation, and affiliation. 

As regards other Buddhist doctrinal traditions, the Dipavaipsa 
rightly points out that each sect or school with its rise appreciably 
modified the Theravada corpus by the reshuffling as well as eli¬ 
mination of texts, by additions and alterations, by textual distor¬ 
tions and novel interpretations, and ho less by changes in 
nomenclatures, phraseologies, phonetics, and grammar. Th? 
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Sih^siiVida is the main sect whose Canon closely resembles th6 
Theravada minus some texts and portions of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka. But judged text by text by the evidence of the edicts of 
Aioka and other Indian inscriptions, the extant Canons of other 
Buddhist sects are chronologically later than the Theravada. 

As for bearings on Indian literature in general, there are 
certain things in the inscriptions of A^oka that cannot be wholly 
accounted for by the Canon of Theravada and Sarvastivada. For 
instance, the three words, parisrave, aparisrave, and asinave 
{-- anhaya), of which the first two occur in R.E. X and the third 
occurs in P.E. II, III, are peculiarly Jaina. The citation from 
the Acharahga Sutra ; je dsava te parissavn, je parissaxid, 
je andsavd te aparissavd, is a traditional Jaina dictum, which may 
easily be supposed to have been at the back of Anoka’s opinion : 
e.she tu parisrave yam apunam. 

Aioka’s interesting list of birds, fishes and quadrupeds in 
P,E, V, in short, of creatures as ahhakshyas is on a par with those 
in the Law-books of Bodhayana and Vasishtha which in their 
turn presuppose the works of Gautama and Vyiddha Manu, 
In the background of the lunar days and half months specified by 
A.soka in the same edict as those to be strictly observed for abs¬ 
tinence from certain acts of cruelty to animals are the 
injunctions in the Vinaya Mahavagga as well as the prescriptions 
in the Grihya Sutras, But as regards his list of creatures as 
avndhyas (P.E. V), its substantial agreement is with that in the 
Arthasastra (Inscr. ii, p, 3 60 ff.). 

The pjopular maxim, evatn samavdyah kartavyah (Pancha- 
tsinfr^, I. 15), is echoed by Anoka’s dictum : samavdyo eva sddhu 
R.E. XII), which does not, however, prove the greater antiquity 
of the Sanskrit text Panchatantra wherein the maxim is embodied. 
It suggests only the priority of the fable conveying the maxim 
with its Pali courlterpart in the Sammodamana Jataka illustrated 
in (he Bhakhut sculpture (Barua, Barhut, Bk. Ill, PI. LXXII. 93). 

Among the ancient grammatical works, Katyayana’s VSrttika 
notices the word Devdndmpriya (Pali Devatdnampiyo), and 
Patahjali’s Mahtbh^^hya cjiscloses its signifteance as a perSonil 

a 
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epithet or mode of address. The Mahabhashya makes also men¬ 
tion of the Khalatika parvata which figures in two of A^oka’^ 
Barabar Hill-cave inscriptions. Panini’s ddikarah (Jaina digare),- 
hpikarah, livikarah (III.2.21) are presupposed by Anoka’s ddikaro, 
ddikare (R.E.V), and lipikara (R.E.XIV). 

As regards the Smriti literature, lists of non-eatable or for¬ 
bidden animals, birds, beasts and fishes (ahhakshyas), contained 
in the older Law-books, are certainly in the literary background of 
Asoka’s list of avadhyas (P.E.V). In this respect the Dharmasutras 
ol Bodhayana and Vasishtha deserve special notice, particularly 
for the reason that both the works prohibit the eating of the flesh 
of rhinoceros and allow the eating of the meat of peafowls. Fur¬ 
thermore, Vasishtha’s pdndukapota is the same species of birds as 
the setakapota in Asoka’s list. It is again in the treatises of Bodha- 
yatia and Vasishtha that we come across the phrase kdmam or kdmarh 
tu corresponding to Asoka’s kdmam chn (S.R.E. II). Manu’s text, 
which in its extant from is later than Asoka’s time, has a distinct 
saying in verse corresponding to a dictum in Pali artd in 
Asokavachana. 

Aktka’s insistence on the middle course (majha, S.R.E.I) 
is quite in keeping with Kautilya’s wisdom {Arthasastra, I.4). 
Without sidelights from the Arthasastra we are helpless in account¬ 
ing for the importance attached by ASoka to the two asterisms of 
Tishya and Punarvasu (S.R.E.I, II, P.E.V.). The human 
treatment of slaves and servants, the grounds of release of priso¬ 
ners before they have served out the full term of court sentence, 
the king’s obligations to the aged, the destitute, the orphans, etc., 
and the consultation of the Council of Ministers in connection 
with urgent matters are common, more Or less, to the edicts and, 
the ArthaSastra. Both emphasize the need of practice of utthdna 
(exertion) as secret of success in administration. 

But the prose treatise of the Artha^stra, as we now have it, 
is not only po 5 t-Ak)kan but post-^unga in date. Its mode of dating 
a lecord in terms of the regnal year, month, half-month aAd day 
(rdjavarshaki. mdsah pakshah divasah) tallies with that ip the 
Kushapa, Ikshvaku and other later Indian inscriptions and differs 
appreciably from that ip the ipscriptions pf 
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Its list of about ten kinds of slaves stands, as pointed out by 
pr. Atindranath Bose, midway between that of Manu and that 
of Narada. 

It counts the seasons as six aiid defines each of them (II. 20), 
while A^ka’s phrase tisu chaiummasisu (P. E, V.) clearly suggests 
the adherence of his inscriptions to the tradition of three seasons. 
1 he tradition of six seasons may be shown, however, to be a 
prc-Buddhistic one. 

The Lekhaka of the Arthasastra is not the same functionary 
as the Lipikara of Asoka. The leaves (palra) are the writing 
material contemplated by the Arthasastra (II. 10) and writing 
meant the employment of some sort of an ink, while with Asoka 
the writing material was a hard substance like stone, and writing 
meant engraving of letters on such a material. The Arthasastra 
suggests the wisdom on the part of the king of consulting some¬ 
times his ministers by sending letters (palra-preshanena, I. 15), 
a procedue which is inconceivable much before the birth of 
Christ. The Arthasastra classification and rules of royal writs 
(IJ. 10) may be made applicable to the inscriptions of Asoka, but 
the records of Asoka tall lar below the standard of perfection in 
epistolary correspondence as set up in the Arthasastra. 

The difference in spite of general agreement between the 
two lists of avadhyas, one offered in Asoka’s P. E. V and the other 
in the Arthawstra (II. 16) is remarkable. Whilst Asoka’s list is 
prepared on the twofold ground that the creatures included in it 
are those which were neither eaten by men nor came into men’s 
u.se, the Arthasastra list is based on the consideration that the 
creatures included in it were sacrosancts in the people’s eye 
(mangalydh). 

Some of Asoka’s Mahdnidtras (R. E. XIII) tvere indeed like 
the Adhyakshas of the Arthasastra, but on this ground it cannot 
be held that all the Adhyakshas (Superintendents) of the Arthasastra 
i/fete Anoka’s Mahamdtras. It is only by suggest io falsi that one 
may ^ek to identify wholly Anoka’s Stryadhyaksha Mahdmdtras 
with the Ganikddhyaksha of the Arthasastra. 

The Rajjukas and PradeSikas who were the highly important 
but not newly appointed officers of Asoka are rather missed in 
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the Artha^ira. Even the Maurya capital Pa(aliputra is nojt men¬ 
tioned in it. It has moreover nothing to say about the Greek 
contemporaries of the Mauryas. Its hostile attitude towards the 
;§akyas (Buddhists), Ajivakas, and other so-called xrfishala pra- 
vrajitas su^ests its partiality to the Brahmans and Brahmanical 
ascetics, and its predilections for the rdjasuya and horse sacrifices 
suggest its connection with a post-Mauryan age of firahma- 
nical reaction against Buddhism, Jainism, and Ajivikism. The 
Pali tradition represents, no doubt, Bindusara, father and prede¬ 
cessor of Awka, as a votary of the Brahmanist and a lay supporter 
of the Brahmans and Brahmanical ascetics. But there are at the 
same time traditions in Pali and Sanskrit to show that the Ajivikas 
at least among the Indian ascetics, banned in the Arthasastra, 
had some amount of influence in the court and household of 
Bindusara 

The Dharmasthas of the Arthasastra correspond neither to 
the Rajjukas nor to the Dharmamahdmdlras of A^ka, although 
it may be shown that their duties coincided in some respects with 
those assigned to the Rajjukas and iii some respects with those 
assigned to the Dharmarnahdmdtras. 

The connexion or difference between the Amdtyas and 
Mohdmdtras is not quite clear from the Arthasastra. They do 
not find mention in the list of Government servants receiving} 
subsistence (V.^). Although distinguished from the Mantrins, 
it would seem that some of the A mdtyas were members of the Mm- 
tnparishad. In Chapter 6 of Bk. V, Amdtya and Mahdmatra seem 
to have been employed as one and the same designation. In 
adopting MahdmMra as a common designation of the members 
of the Parisd (R. E. VI) and all hi^ offi^rs of the State, Ai&oka 
appears to have followed the tradition of Magadha and Ko^la as 
represented in the older stratum of the Pali Canon, wherws the 
prp^ treatise of the Artha^stra appears to have been the 
pjfl^tipn of a time when the designation Mahdmdtra tended to 
pas^ out of use. Like Sachiva’, Amdlya was evidently a general 
designation for all classes of officers. 


j. Arthasastra, I.7. Amarakosha, IX. 8g. 
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The prose treatise of the Artha^astra is compiled in strict 
conformity to a textual and exegetical methodology {Tantra- 
yukli) defined in its concluding chapter (XV. i). This metho¬ 
dology with its 52 terms is presented in the same language and 
in the same manner as in the concluding chapter of the Susruta- 
samhita, whereas the textual form and xiddeia-nirdesa method of 
the edicts of Akika are on a par with that in the Pali Suttas. 

The extant prose treatise of tlie Arthawstra presupposes an 
anthology of 6,000 slokas, which is ascribed to Kautilya, and the 
ilokas in this earlier kdrikd, as may be judged by those still pre¬ 
served in the prose treatise, were mostly, if not wholly, verses in 
the Sloka or Anushlubh metre. The anthology was ex hypothesi 
in the nature of a Ntti work, a treatise containing moral maxims 
on the conduct and duties ol the king, his ministers, councillors 
and officers as well as on the an of administration,—in short, a 
work on Dandanili or Rdjadharma. Asoka’s first Separate Rock 
Edict, too, presupposcs'such xiilis or moral maxims. The Canoni¬ 
cal Jataka Book and the Mahabharata abound in such NUi antho¬ 
logies that are traditionally ascribed to different teachers and 
sages noted for their wisdom. Thus the extensive anthology 
which had formed the literary basis of the prose treatise of the 
Artha^stra was just one of the many such treatises. None need 
therefore be surprised that counterparts of or parallels to some 
of these maxims are traceable as much in the edicts of Awka as 
in ihe gathds of the Jataka and the slokas of the Mahabharata. 

Even apart from the occurrence of certain common maxims 
and phrases and idioms, we cannot, without keeping some of 
the earlier Arthasastra verses in the immediate historical back- 
gropnd of Ak)ka’s edicts, account for the reason behind A^ka’s 
Uisisjtence pn the quinquennial tour of official inspection (R.E. 

S.8v.£. I and the inspection tour to be undertaken within the 
third year (S.R.E. I). According to one of the earlier Artha- 
il&tra verses (II. 20), an additional month {adhimdsa) occurs 
periodically in the middle of every third year and at the end of 
the fifth, and in instituting the quinquennial and triennial tours 
Aiioka’s plan was to fully utilise the additional months so that the 
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usual administrative duties of the officers concerned would not 
be unduly interfered with. The Artha^astra verse reads: 

Evam ardha-tritiydndm abddndm adhimdsakam/ 

grishme janayatah pumam, pancliabddnte cha paschirndth/ /. 

Similarly behind Asoka’s ordinance compelling a monk or 
nun found guilty of the offence of dividing the Sahgha to live in 
a non-monastic residence is the prescription in the following 
Anha^astra verse (IV. 8) for either banishing from the country 
or compelling a Bralnnan offender to reside in a non-residence 
litce a mine: 

Brdhmanam pdpukarmdnam udglimhdn kukritavarnamj 
kiirydn nirviihayam rdjd vcnayed dkareshu vdj j 

Similarly the verses may be cited from the Arthasaslra 
(II. 36) to show what was the customary practice of earlier times 
as regards jail-deliveries: 

Divase panchardtre vd bandhanaslhdn visodhayelj 
karmand kdyadandena hiranydnugrahem vdj j 
Aptirvadesdbfiigame ynvarujdbhishechanej 
putrajanmani vd moksho bandhanasya vidhiyale ‘1 j 

The anthology presupposed by the prose treatise of the 
Artharastra and ascribed to Kautilya is just one of the many such 
anthologies, large or small, that dealt with the subject of nili, 
daudanlti or rdjadharma. The Pali Jatakas contain several ex¬ 
amples of them associated with the n^e of different teachers 
noted for their worldly wisdom. Even other books of the Pali 
Nifcayas are not wanting in such words of wisdom in verse. Here 
attention might be particularly drawn to the verses in the 
Sihgalovada Sutta, the Lakkhana Suttanta, the Kurudhamma 

i ataka, the Dasa-rajadhamma Jaiaka, the Mahaharpsa Jataka, the 
lah^utasoma Jataka, the Mahabodhi Jataka, and the Vidhura- 

1. For a detailed consideration of the chronological position of the Artha- 
Sastra in Indian literature, the reader is referred to Dr. .Shama Sastri’s 
Preface to the third edition of his translation of the Arthasaslra. 
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pandita Jataka. But the great storehouse of Niti anthologies 
was the MahSbharata ascribed to Vaisampayana in some of the 
r.rihya Sutras’ and referred to by Panini (VI. 2. 38). This pre- 
Paninian Great Epic is equally presupposed by the Pali Jatakas, 
the Rimayana ascribed to Valmiki, the edicts of A^oka and no 
less by the Artha^astra as a wholc.^ The Rajadharma section of 
the Santiparva offers us an extensive anthology on royal polity, 
which contains many striking parallels to the principles incul¬ 
cated by Asoka and emphasized in the Arthasastra. The phrases, 
idioms and adages, cited from the Brahmanical works other than 
the Mahabharata as parallels to those occurring in Asoka’s edicts 
arc inadequate to indicate the literary and linguistic develop¬ 
ment of India prior to Asokavachana. 

It is in the Mahabharata (XII. 207. 43) alone that we have 
the Sanskrit name Yanna corresponding to the Pali and Asokan 
Vona. It is again here that the Yannas, Kamboja.'! and Gan- 
dharas are grouped together as socially and politically allied 
peoples precisely as in Pali and A.sokavachana (R.E. V). The 
word anitsamydna, too, is met with in the Great Epic (I. 2. 123) 
piinyafhthdnummynnnm, though not in the techneial sense of 
Asoka. The Mahdmdtras mentioned in it are no other than those 
called Seywpnfi Mahdmdtras in Pali. The Mahabharata (Bhl- 
shmaparva. 6. 13I locates the four Great Continents, Jambudvipa 
induded, precisely in the same way as in Pali. 

1. A.svalavana Gfihva-,Sutra, III. 4.(|, where we have mention of Ixilh 
Jaimini and Vaisampayana, and of the Bltarata and the Mahabharata. 

2. For the date of compilation of the Arthasastra, sec mv artivle—T/tc 

ArthaM^tra—a blend of old and new published in the Rhnrata-Kaumvdi, 
I, pp, 84—119, Here I must rectify three mistakes that appear in this 
article and which I had not the opportunity of coirecting ; P. loq ; Read 
“though the prose treatise of the Arthasastra does not depart from the 
earlier literary tradition when it counts the seasons as six” for “the prose 
treatise of the ArthasSstra departs from.” 

P. 118; Read “takes no notice of dindras that find mention in 
the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions” for “takes no notice of dinaras that 
find mention in the Junigarh inscription of RudradSman I", P. 118; 
Read “Sachivas, distinguished into two classes, Mali and Karma,—2i dis- 
timtion which is met with in some passages of the Mahabharata but not 
in the ArthaSistra (cf. I. 7)” for “Sachivas, distinguished into two classes, 

apd Karma, but this is conspicuous by its absence in the Artha^Sstra”, 
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Ift point of chronology Valmiki’s Ramayana is later than the 
bulk of the Pali Jatakas and the pre-Paninian Mahabharata. Pro¬ 
fessor Raychaudhuri seems inclined to treat it as a Maurya epic, 
which like the edicts of Aioka is characterised by the remarkable 
simplicity of diction and the loftiness of the moral ideal. In both 
we notice the upsetting of the human mind at the sight of cruelty. 
But, in spite of the fact that the Sanskrit name Rishtika corres- 
[bonding to Aioka’s Ristika (R.E.V,G) is met with in the Rama¬ 
yana (IV. 41s 8-11), or that certain parallels to the moral maxims 
and principles of Asoka may be cited from it, chronologically it 
is rather post-Asokan than pre-Asokan. 

Aiioka in his S.R.E.I, propounds certain maxims of conduct 
for the guidance of government servants {suvihitd nitiyam, nlli- 
yam), certain pricinples of judicial administration, of dandaniti, 
as held by Hult/sch. This he must have done either by way of an 
improvement on the pre-existent and current maxims. If, on the 
other hand, we take him at his word, he himself had made and 
enforced several regulations of piety (hahiiknni dhammaniyamdni 
yani me katdm, P.E. VII), as typified by that embodied in P.E. V. 
If all of them were preserved, no wonder that we tvould have 
before us a highly important and instructive treatise on poli- 
tits by Asoka. Even the solitary example preserved to us is 
suHicieni to indicate the line of advance attempted to be made in 
the method and ideal of administration and the fulfilment of the 
king’s obligations to men and animals. Thus it remains still to 
be seen how far the advanced ideas of governmental duties as 
found embodied in the subsequent Indian literature on ISw, 
|wlity and general morality were influenced by Asoka's principles. 
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BEARINGS ON DIALECTS 


The official language of Asoka presents five main dialectical 
varieties, namely, those at Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, Kalsi, Brahma- 
giri, and Dhauli. The dialectical peculiarities of the language 
of the remaining inscriptions of Asoka tend to belong to this or 
that among these five types. 

The Dhauli and Jaugada versions of the Rock Edicts, for 
instance, represent one identical type except for a few irregular 
spellings in J, e.g., drakhati (R.E.I), savalra (R.E. II) standing 
midway between savata in Dh and savralra in M, and drasayitu 
(R.E. IV) standing midway between dasayitu in Dh and drasa- 
yilu in Sh. In respect of dialectical peculiarities, the Dhauli and 
Jaugada versions of the two Separate Rock Edicts belong to the 
same Dhauli type, and as for themselves, only three phonetic 
discrepancies arc delectable, viz., sampntipdda, vipatipdda (Dh), 
sampatipcita, xupnlifidta (j) \desdxmlike (Dh), desa^dyulike (Jf); 
hidaloka-pakdokaiii (Dh), liidalogarh palalogam (J), although 
in one instance, apparently by mistake somewhere, we get hida- 
hgika-pdlalokikdy in J. 

Despite certain omi.ssions, certain minor variations, and some 
phonetic differences the Kalsi and the Yerragudi may justly be 
treated as the nothern and the southern version respectively of 
one and the same text of the Rock Edicts. The phonetic differ¬ 
ences between the two versions lie in the marked tendency of K to 
lengthen the final vowel a, e.g., chd for cha; to spell ke as kye, e.g,, 
ndtikye (R.E. V); and to change sometimes the intervexal k into 
g, and t into d, e.g., Athtiyogasa (R. E. II, K), pasopagani (R. E. II, 
K), hidasukhdye (R.E. V, K). K, however, retains the inter- 
vcxal t unchanged in savalokahitena (R.E. VI). In some ins¬ 
tances we have g for k, e.g., Amtiyogasa (R.E. II). In R.E. X, 
K has palitiditu for palitijitn, cf. Pali Pasenadi, Bharhut Pasenaji, 
naji, Sk,- Prasenajit. 

1 
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If we ignore, as we should, the few phonetic irregularities 
due to the influence of K, the dialect of Ye is the same as that 
of Dh and J. The same holds true even of the dialect of K bar¬ 
ring its distinctive phonetic peculiarities. The phonetic distinc¬ 
tion of K becomes increasingly manifest from the latter half of R.E. 
IX in its tendency to replace 5 by i or sh — a characteristic which 
connects its dialect with Sh and M, and lingers also in Devdnarh- 
piyashd of the Queen’s Edict on the Kausambi pillar. 

It will, however, be a mistake to suppose that the Rock 
Edicts fully represent the phonetic distinction of the dialect of 
Ye. On looking into the Yerragudi text of M.R.E., we find that 
it differs entirely in one respect from those of the Rock Edicts, 
namely, that it nowhere substitutes / for r. So far as the use of 
r goes, e.g., in savacharam, drddhetave, it fully agrees with all the 
copies of M.R.E. but those at Bairat and Sahasram. It agrees 
also with the Sopara version of the Rock Edicts. In mahdtpaneva 
(Ye) we have an important link between the Yerragudi and three 
Mysore texts of M.R.E., while the change of m of tm into /j is a 
phonetic peculiarity of the dialect of Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra. 
In one point the three Mysore and two Hyderabad texts (Ga, Pa) 
differ from those of Ye and Ru, namely, that these cerebralise the 
dental nasal in the word pakamanlnena; Ga and Pa cerebralise 
the dental nasal even in such words as majiusehi and ddni. Ignor¬ 
ing these few phonetic variations, the dialect of the Sopara version 
of the Rock Edicts and the Mysore, Hyderabad, and Yerragudi 
versions of the Minor Rock Edict may be shown to be in agree¬ 
ment with that of Dhauli and Jaugada. Strictly speaking, the 
dialect in question stands, in respect of its phonetic peculiarities, 
midway between the Girnar and DhauU- types. 

The dialect of the Sahasram text of M.R.E., as also that of the 
Bairat copy, belongs entirely to the Dhauli type. The remark may 
apply equally to the dialect of the Bhabru or Calcutta-Bairat 
Edict in spite of the trace of r in Priyadasi, prasdde, sarve, and 
doubtful abhipretam. 

The Dhauli type covers the entire field of the dialect of the 
Pillar, Minor Pillar and Barabar Hill-cave inscriptions may be 
totally ignored. The word vigada for vika^a, vikrita in the Ltin?* 
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bini Pillar Inscription* is traceable in Ardhamagadhi, and so also 
chithitu for G tistamto, which occurs in R.E. IV (K, M, Dh). 

The Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra texts of the Rock Edicts 
show some common phonetic peculiarities, the most striking of 
which is the absence of the long vowels, d, I and u, in their 
orthography. All the three sibilants occur, precisely in the words 
that tend to keep to Sanskrit spellings. The palatal sibilant s is 
generally substituted for sh, e. g., arahhihmti, manuh, hapehti, 
hapesadi. In an exceptional case ih is retained, e.g., kasharhti— 
karishyanti (R.E. V). The Sanskrit letter ksh is retained in such 
words as kshanati (R.E. XII, Sh), kshamanaye, kshamitaviyamate 
R.E. XII, Sh), vrakshamti (R.E. V, Sh), while in the Mansehra 
dialect it is represented by chh, e.g., ruchhani (R.E. II), chhanati 
R.E. XII), chhamitave (R.K. XIII), the exception being 
mokshaye (R.E. V). 

Turning to conjoint consonants, we notice that unless there 
arc lapses into the Dhauli si (which are frequent), the seventh 
case ending smi changes into spi in both Sh and M, e.g., samayaspi 
(R.E.I,Sh), vrachaspi vinitaspi xiyanaspi (R.E. VI, Sh, M); that 
the initial sva, too, changes into spa, e.g., spasana (R.E.V, Sh), 
spasima (M), spafra for .svarga (R.E. VI, Sh, M), sparnikena for 
svdmikena (R.E. IX, Sh, M); that st, sr„ and sr remain unchanged; 
that .shth is assimilated and reduced to th, rarely to th. The conso¬ 
nant r, whether employed alone or in combination with another 
consonant, remains unchanged. I'he r as the flag of a consonant 
changes into a stop, e.g., athrcye, savratra, or is shifted back to be 
conjoined as a stop with the preceding consonant, e.g., drasi for 
darsi, dhrama for dharma, while the vowel rt is either changed 
into rt or ru or shifted on to be conjoined as ra with the succeed¬ 
ing consonant, or represented by a, i, or w as in the Dharuli type, 
e.g., mrtigo (Sh), mrige (M) for mrigah (R.E.I); kitram for krtam 
(R.E. V, Sh); viyaputa for vydprita. 

All the distinctive phonetic characteristics of Sh but the ten¬ 
dency to dispense with the long vowels, d, i, and u, are scant in M, 


1. It is more probable that Asoka’s vigadabhi is the Old MSgadhi 
equivalent of Sk. vigatabhi meaning ‘free from fear’, ‘free of danger’. 
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which latter shows constant learnings to the Dhauli type. In rare 
instances where there are vestiges of the Dhauli dialect, e.g., in 
R.E. V, we detect at once that the draft for M was despatched to 
Sh and that for Sh to M. And in instances where the two texts 
read alike, we are to understand that one and the same draft was 
prepared by mistake for both the places. Ignoring these irregu¬ 
larities, we may safely premise that without losing its integrity as 
a dialect type Sh has a greater alTinity to the dialect of Girnar, 
and M to that of Dhauli. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the Sanskrit phonetic 
system has a greater hold on the dialect of Shahbazgarhi and Man- 
sehra than on that of Girnar. But on this ground alone one should 
not maintain with Mookerji that “the dialect of the Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra redactions is much nearer to Sanskrit than the 
dialects of the other versions of the fourteen edicts.” The phone¬ 
tics must not be mistaken for the whole of a language. In the 
opinion of Michelson this dialect cannot be regarded “as a mere 
lineal descendant of Sanskrit, inasmuch as it presents certain forms 
that go to establish its affinity to Avestan rather than Sanskrit”. 
The Avestan legacy extends as far as Girnar, and it is detectable 
in the hardening of v into p. Michelson offers for comparison G 
susrusd, smrusatdm with Avestan susrusemmo, and G srnndru, 
Sh and M huneyu with Avestan surunaoiti. 

The Girnar type effects at first sight a happy compromise 
between the Shahbazgarhi and the Brahmagiri. It systematically 
retains the consonant r, and optionally r as a stop, e.g., priyena, 
priyadasi, prajuhi, dhruvo, samatra, vrachhd, prddesike, srdvdpa- 
karh, mahdmdtresu, brdhmana-sramana,2LS well as r as a flag e.g., 
sanatra, sarve, dasavandbhisilo. Even the Shahbazgarhi tendency 
to change r as a flag into r as a stop and to conjoin it with the preced¬ 
ing consonant is traceable in G bhuiapruvath (R.E. V, VI). 
Although in agreement with the Dhauli and Brahmagiri types it 
does away with the palatal and carebral sibilants, i and sh, in its 
orthography, the vestige of sh lingers in the conjoint consonant 
st, e.g., tistartito (R.E. IV), seste (R.E. IV), us^dnam (R.E. VI). 
The Shahbazgarhi tendency to harden v and m into p, undoubted¬ 
ly through the intermediate b, is detectable in K tpa for tva and 
tma for tpa, e.g., drabhitpd (R.E. I), dasayitpd (R.E. IV),, dbddasa 
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(R.E. IV), dtpapdsarhda (R.E. XII). The uses of the dental and 
cerebral nasals are governed by the rules of Sanskrit spellings. It 
differs entirely from the Shahbazgarhi type as regards the tendency 
of the latter to dispense with the long vowels, d, I, and u. 

The language of the inscriptions of Asoka is Prakrit, the 
phonetic variations of which may be broadly distinguished in 
terms of the following local areas: (i) Gandhara or North-West- 
trn, typified by Shahbazgarhi ; (2) Saurashtra or Western, typified 
by Girnar ; (3) Maharashtra, typified by Brahmagiri; (4) Haima- 
vata Madhyadesa or Northern Central, typified by Kalsi; and (5) 
Kalinga or Eastern, typified by Dhauli. 

From the grammatical jmint of view, however, the Eastern 
area extends as far north as Dehra Dun and Nepal Terai, as far 
north-west as the eastern side of the Indus, as far west as Raj- 
putana, as far south-west as Sopara, as far south as Northern 
Mysore, and as far east and south-east as Orissa. Thus viewed, 
such phonetic areas as the North-Western to the east of the Indus, 
the Western, the South-Western, the Northern Central, and the 
Eastern may justly be regarded as so many sub areas of the gram¬ 
matical eastern area. From the phonetic point of view the Gan¬ 
dhara or North-Western area is co-extensive with the region where 
Kharoshthi was the prevalent form of alphabet. From this point 
of view, just as the region to the east of the Indus was the eastern ex¬ 
tension, so Khotan was the Central Asian extension of the same 
area, particularly that part of Khotan where was founded a colony 
of the people from Gandhara. Here indeed, in this part of Khotan 
and in the midst of the ruins of the Gosrihga Vihara, was discover¬ 
ed a Kharoshthi MS. of a recension of the Dhammapada in the 
G^dhara Prakrit influenced to certain extent by the Iranian 
dialects. , The language of this version of the Dhammapada bears 
all the fundamental traits of the dialect of Shahbazgarhi despite 
its being three or four centuries later in age. It sHows, however, 
a great option for interchanges between i and e, u and 0, j and y 
to meet the exigency of metre. In it, as to some extent also in the 
dialect of Shahbazgarhi, one may trace certain elements of what is 
termed Paisachi or Apabhramsa Prakrit by Hemachandra. 

The phonetic affinity between the dialects of Shahbazgarhi 
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and Maiisehra is conceivably the closest. But as one steps east¬ 
ward, the further the area reached, the less marked is the vestige 
of the phonetic influence of Shahbazgarhi. The same linguistic 
phenomenon is bound to strike a person when he travels further 
and further south from Shahbazgarhi to Girnar and from there to 
Sopara, Maski, Yerragudi, and Brahmagiri. Whilst thus the pho¬ 
netic influence of Shahbazgarhi may be shown to have extended 
as far east and south-east as Kalsi and Kausambi, the grammatical 
preponderance of the Eastern Prakrit goes up to Mansehra. Simi¬ 
larly the dialect of Shahbazgarhi may be shown to have followed 
the grammatical system of Girnar in the matter of declension, the 
few instances of irregularity having been due to confusion with 
the Mansehra forms. 

7 ’he phonetic influence of the dialect of Girnar extends over 
the whole of the Maharashtra area, bounded on the north by 
Sanchi and Riipnath, on the south by Yerragudi, Brahmagiri and 
Gavimath, on the west by Sopara, and having in its centre Maski, 
while the dialect of the latter area follows the grammatical system 
of Dhauli in the matter of declension. On the eastern side Bairat 
stands as the meeting place of the phonetic systems of Girnar and 
Dhauli with the predominance of that of the latter place. 

Thus through the portals of the inscriptions of Asoka one 
may have just a peep into the geographical distribution of the 
dialectical peculiarities of Asokan Prakrit as well as into the inte¬ 
resting picture of the fluidity of the linguistic situation in which 
one area encroached on or partly overlapped another either in res¬ 
pect of the predominance of its grammatical system or in that of its 
phonetic influence. And it may be legitimately asked—is the 
nomenclature of the classified Prakrits of the Prakrit grammarians 
applicable to the dialectical varieties of Asokan Prakrit ? 

The linguistic data afforded by the inscriptions of Aioka 
are not sufficient for the indentification of any of the dialectical 
varieties of Asokan Prakrit with any of the classified Prakrits of 
the later age. 

The nominative singular case-ending e of all masculine and 
neuter stems or bases of a declension is the most striking gramma¬ 
tical characteristic of Magadhi. Judged by this characteristic 
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alone, all the dialectical varieties of A^kan Prakrit but those at 
Shahbazgarhi and Girnar might be termed Magadhi. The domain 
of Magadhi is apt to become narrower or more limited in area as 
soon as we apply its fundamental phonetic characteristic, namely, 
the substitution of I for r, which is missed in the dialects of Man- 
sehra, Rupnath, Yerragudi (M.R.E.), Brahmagiri, Maski, Gavi- 
math, Palkigundu, and Sopara. Similarly the substitution of s 
for s which is another important phonetic characteristic of Maga¬ 
dhi is wanting in all the inscriptions of Asoka but those at Kalsi, 
Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Bairat and Maski, where, too, it is rather 
an exception than a rule, e.g., se=se (K, R.E., XI), siyd (K, R.E. 
Xll), l)dsada=pdsam(la (K, R.E. XII); manusanam (Sh, R.E. 
II), munisanam fM, R.E. II); nnapesarhU (Sh, R.E. Ill), anapa- 
yisati (M, R.E. \U), ayiuiasisamti (Sh, M, R.E. IV); isvage= 
svage.—svargah (Bai, M.R.E.);« hu(lhasahe=hu(llta-(upd)sake 
(Maski, M.R.E.). I say rather an exception, because from the 
latter half of R. E. IX the prevailing tendency of Kalsi is to cere- 
bralise the dental and palatal sibilants, the general tendency of 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra being to employ all the three sibilants 
precisely as in Sanskrit; the instance cited from Maski is doubtful, 
and that from Bairat solitary. 

In Magadhi dy and dhy invariably become yy and yyh respec¬ 
tively. As for the change of dy into yy, it nowhere occurs in the 
dialect types of Asokan Prakrit but in words where dy happens to 
be preceded by u, e.g., t/yan^u (G, R.E. VI), uydnasi (Dh, J, K, 
Ye), nyanaspi (Sh, M.), and nydma=ndyaina (K, R.E. XIII). 
But, as a rule, dy and dhy become j (jj) and jh (jjh) respectively 
in Asokan Prakrit e.g., aja=adya (R.E. I, R.E. IV), majham— 
madhyam (S.R.E. I), majhamena, maAihimena=madhyamena 
(R.E. XIV). 

In Magadhi ry and rj invariably become yy. In Asokan Prakrit 
the change of rj into yy is exemplified by ayapufasa^dryapntrasya 
(M.R.E., Bra, Si, Ja), which is however, a solitary instance. The 
Asokan texts are wanting in words indicating the phonetic change 
of rj. 

In Magadhi the initial y remains and replaces j. The Asokan 
affords no instance where the initial j is replaced by y. Y 
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is represented by e invariably at Sahasram and Sarnath and op¬ 
tionally at Dhauli, Jaugada, Kalsi, Yerragudi, Bairat, Delhi, Mira^h, 
Rau^ambi, Lauriya Araraj, Lauriya Nandangarh, Rampurva, and 
Mansehra, e.g., am=yam (M.R.E., Sa), ya, arh=yam (Bai), 
yah (Sarnath), adaz=yadd (R.E.I, Dh, J,), e=yah (R.E. II, Dh, J), 
am,z=yam (R.E. IV, K, M), etc. In the solitary instance of dva= 
ydvaf, the initial ya is represented by n or « in all the versions of the 
Rock Edicts. 

In Magadhi ny, ny, jn, and nj become nh. The changie of 
jh into n (fih j is a distinctive feature of the dialects of Gimar and 
Brahmagiri, and occasionally of those of Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra, e.g., rdnd=rdjnd (R.E. I, G), rano—rdjnah (R.E. I, 
.Sh), ndtika, halika=jndtikah (R.E. V, G, Sh), natlka=jndtikah 
(R.E. V, M), ndtikesii (M.R.E., Bra), katammtd=kritajnat)d 
R.E. VII, G), kitranata (Sh), kitanata (M). 

Girnar and Shahbazgarhi invariably change ny, and ex 
Jiypothesi also ny, into n (fin); Mansehra does so mostly. 

In Magadhi shia, shth become .sta or sla. These Magadhi 
characteristics are paralleled nowhere in Asokan Prakrit but at 
Girnar, e.g., Ristika (R.E. V) for Rishtika, and nistdndya (R.E. 
IX) for nishthdndya, tistarhto for tishthanlah (R.E. IV). 

In Magadhi, precisely as in Sanskrit and all other classified 
Prakrits but Ardhamagadhi, the only jnfinitive suffix is turn or its 
Prakrit equivalent, while it is invariably tave in Ai^okan Prakrit. 

In Magadhi rth becomes U or .st, which is nowhere the case 
with Asokan Prakrit. 

The predominant,tendency of Magjdhi is to cerebralise the 
dental nasal, while just the opposite is the tendency of A^kan 
Prakrit at all places with the exception of Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, 
Mansehra, Mysore and Hyderabad. The general tendency of 
Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, Mansehra, Hyderabad and Mysore is to 
use the cerebral nasal n in the right place precisely as in Sanskrit, 
The only exception to be noted at Girnar is darsand, dasane for 
darsana (R.E. IV). A similar exception is met with in the Mysore 
and Hyderabad copies of M.R.E., and that in the word pakama- 
minena, pakamamnena, 
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The Magadhi locative singular suffix is ssith^ while the A^kan 
Prakrit makes use of mhi at Gimar, of spi at Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra, and si at all other places. 

The instances cited above may suffice to establish that none 
of the Aiokan dialects is wholly identical with the Magadhi of the 
Prakrit grammarians. 

Ardhamagadhi of the verse portions of the $vetambara Jaina 
Canon agrees fully with the dialect of Girnar and mostly with that 
of Shahbazgarhi in the nominative singular in o, while that of 
the prose portions of tl^ same Canon agrees with the rest of 
A 4 o^n dialects in the nominative singular in e. 

On the whole, Ardhamagadhi agrees with the ASokan dia¬ 
lects at Girnar, Shahzgarhi, Mansehra, Sopara, Brahmagiri, Maski, 
Gavimath, Rupnath, and Yerragudi (M. R. E.) in the retention 
of r. It is, however, wanting in the use of r as a flag and r as a. stop. 

The gerund tuna or una which is frequently used in the 
Ardhamagadhi verses is paralalled only in the word abhivadetunam 
of ASoka’s Bhabru Edict found at Bairat. 

The Ardhamagadhi use of ttu or ^u as a gerund is a common 
characteristic of all the A^okan dialects but that at Garnar, e.g., 
katu = kritvd (S.R.E.I, Dh), palitijitu = pantyaktvd (R.E. X, 
Dh, J, Ye), Ardhamagadhi prefers ttae to urn (turn) as an infini¬ 
tive suffix, while tave is the only suffix for the infinitive in Asokan 
Prakrit. Both ttae and tave correspond undoubtedly to the Vedic 
suffix tave, taven or taven (Panini, III. 4.9.). 

The Ardhamagadhi locative singular suffix m5i is missed in 
Aktkan Prakrit. The si of Asokan Prakrit corresponds better to 
ssi of Sauraseni and ssirh of Magadhi. 

The Ardhamagadhi dative in de (dye) is abunlantly used in 
all the Aiokan dialects but those at Girnar, Mysore and Hyderabad. 

Ardhamagadhi does not sometimes retain the initial y, e.g., 
ahaszzyatha. But its predominant tendency is to replace the initial 
y by j, e.g', jaha^yathd, jdva—ydvat. It also changes yy into jj, 
0.g., sejja=sayya, Pali seyya. 

Ardhamigadhi not onljr retains the dental sibilant s but 
replaces by it the palatal and cerebral sibilants, precisely as in Psdi, 
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This is paralleled in all the Ak>kan dialects but those at 
Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra; certain exceptions to the rule are 
to be noticed also at Kalsi and KauSambi, e.g., Devdmampiyashd 
(R.E. XIII, K, Queen’s Edict), shuneyu, shamavdye (R.E. XII, 
K), siyd=sydt (R.E.XII, K). 

Anoka’s chithitu (R.E. IV, Dh, J, K, M) corresponds to the 
Ardhamagadhi chitthittd. The Ardhamagadhi davrksam for dar- 
iana has its parallel in the Girnar darsam, dasand (R.E. IV). 

The Ardhamagadhi retention of r is a common characteristic 
of the A4okan dialects at Girnar, So^ra, Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Rupnath, Shahbazgarhi, and Mansehra, as also in the dialect of 
the Yerragudi copy of M.R.E. But Ardhamagadhi dispenses with 
r as a flag and r as a stop. 

The dominant tendency of Ardhamagadhi to cerebralise the 
dental nasal is lacking in all the A^okan dialects but those at 
Girnar, Mysore and Hyderabad; even at the last mentioned three 
places, the cerebralisation of n is rather an exception than a rule. 

A^kan Prakrit agrees with Ardhamagadhi in so far as the 
latter language retains v in all cases of assimilation, e.g., save— 
same, Pali sahhe (R.E. VII, G, K, Dh, J). 

Like Ardhamagadhi and Pali, A^kan Prakrit, employs sxya, 
siya (Sh, M), shxyd, siyd for sydt. 

Ardhamagadhi has its future form in hiti for syati, and in 
hisi for syasi. These two as archaic forms occur in Pali gdthds, 
e.g., in hohiti, hohisi. The future form in siti for syati is met 
with in the Mysore, Hyderabad, Rupnath and Yerragudi dialects 
of M.R.E., e.g., vadhisiti=vadhisati (Sa, Bai). 

The instances cited above are enough, I think, to establish 
that the phonetic and grammatical characteristics of any of the 
Atekan dialects are not wholly identical with those of 
Ardhamagadhi. 

Turning to Sauraseni, we may note that it agrees with 
Ardhamagadhi of the verse portions of the Jaina Canon in < its 
retention of r, in having the nominative singular in o, in the use 
of the single sibilant s, in the cerebralisation of even the initial n, 
gnd in the replacement of the mitial y by j. So for j as th^sf 
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characteristics go, the reader is referred to the observations made 
in connexion with Ardhamagadhi. 

The 5 aura 4 eni and Magadhi idha for iha is a phonetic pecu¬ 
liarity of the dialect of Girnar. 

The Sauraseni tendency to change the intervocal hard mute 
t into d is accidentally met with in the dialects of Kalsi, Shahbax- 
garhi and Mansehra in the word hidasukhdye, hidasukhaye 
(R.E. V). Elsewhere, even these three dialects have hita for hita. 

I’he locative singular in si which occurs in all the Asokan 
dialects but those of Gimar and Shahbazgarhi is identical with the 
alternative Sauraseni suffix ssi. 

In Sauraseni vdvuda stands for SK. vydprita, a characteristic 
which is missed in ASokan Prakrit, cf. vydpata (R.E.V, G), 
viyapHta (R.E. V, Sh), viydpata (R.E. V, K, Dh; P.E. VII, DT). 

The ^auraseni shange of stha into chittha, is paralleled by 
the Asokan chithitu (R.E. IV, K, Dh). But nowhere in Asokan 
dialects eva changes into jjewa. 

The instances need not be multiplied. - Those cited above 
are enough to indicate that none of the A^kan dialects is wholly 
identifiable with Saurasenl. 

In Paiiachi jn and ny become nn, e.g., vinndna— 
vijndna, kannd=kanyd. These two special characteristics of 
Pai^chi are traceable in the Asokan dialects of Girnar and 
Shahbazgarhi. The change of ch into j, such as in rdchd for rdjd, 
may be illustrated by the Asokan Kamhocha for Kathhoja 
R.E. V, Dh). Similarly tuna as a substitute for tffe gerund ktvd 
has its Aiokan parallel in ahhivddetumm for abhivddetvd 
(BhSbru). But nowhere in Asokan dialects iva becomes piva or 
rjfi (as in nirjhara) becomes chchh. 

Just as in Maharashtri, so in the Asokan dialects of the 
Mahar^htra, Girnar and Shahbazgarhi areas I is not substituted 
for r. The first case in o of a— declension is the usual form of 
declension at Girnar, Sopara and Shahbazgarhi. The Maharashtri 
tendency to use n in the right place as in Sanskrit i? also the 
characteristic of the Asokan dialects of the above areas. But there 
is no instance in Aiokan Prakrit where the intial n is cerebralised 
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as in Maharasht;ri. Similarly there are several other characteristics 
of Maharashtri that are missed. 

The historical position thus made out of Aiokan dialects in 
relation to later Prakrits is in no way new. It has been elaborately 
discussed by Senart and clearly outlined by Woolner. The new 
point stressed in the foregoing discussion is the broad demarca¬ 
tion of five phonetic subdivisions within two main grainmatical 
divisions. 

It will be seen that the typical Aiokan Prakrit as an official 
language is standardised in the diction of the Seven Pillar Edicts. 
iThis Prakrit diction was developed evidently within that portion 
of Northern India which is known to the Buddhists as the Middle 
Country. Call it Eastern Dialect or Prakrit if you please. It cannot 
be wholly identified with the MagadhI of the Prakrit grammarians, 
and yet one cannot help thinking that it is a form of Old MagadhI, 
which is presupposed by the Pali Canonical texts, I mean, that 
form which the Pali Canon preserves while reproducing certain 
f^ilosophical doctrines, particularly those ascribed to the six 
Titthiyas or TIrthahkaras including Mahavira^ ArdhamagadhI, 
the language of the Svetambara Canon, shows a grammatical as well 
as a phonetic blending of the standard Atokan Prakrit and the 
Aiokan dialect of the Maharashtra area as defined above. Whether 
or.no thi^e ever existed a Buddhist Canon in that Old MagadhI 
is still problematical. No inference should be definitely drawn 
as to ’die existence of such a Canon from the titles of seven texts 
(Bhabru Edict), though they are accidentally all in Old Magadhf. 
As the Vinaya Qiullavagga attests, the BuHdhavachana was being 
studied, preserved and orally handed down at different centres, 
even in the life-time of the Buddha, by his followers recruited 
from different localities, races, social grades and fiimilies. 
There was reason for apprehension that the Buddhavachana might 
become distorted unless it was put in Vedic language (to Ckhan- 
das. Lit., language of the Vedic hymns). From a significant state¬ 
ment of the Budddha occurring in the Aranavibhanga Sutta 
(Majjhima-N., Ill), it is clear that different provincial words 

1. Barua, The Ajivikas, Journal of the Department of Letters, C.U., 
Vol. II, pp. 46—49. 
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Were used, such patta, vittha, pona, dhmopa, sardva, to denote 
one‘and the same thing or object, such as a pot or bowl. Affiliated 
into a single language, they would serve as synonyms. The local 
variants in A^okan Prakrit, such as mahiddyo (R.E.IX, G), ithi 
(Dh), striyaka (Sh), abakajanika (M), abakajaniyo (K), suggest 
not only the local currencey of a certain word but also the local 
phonetic variation of one and the same word. 

Thus, in spite of the received common traditional formula¬ 
tions of the Buddhavachana, it is most probable that there existed 
several local recensions of texts showing variations in matter, 
diction, grammar and phonetics. In the matter of codification 
and antiquity the Pali Canon is certainly entitled to highest 
respect. The language of this authoritative recension has not 
only the Vedic Sanskrit in its background but also presupposes a 
definite dialectical basis. One may hold without much fear of 
contradiction that a clear idea of the main dialectical basis of 
Pali may be formed from the diction of the Girnar version of 
• Awka’s Rock Edicts. I am not prepared to call that basis either 
SaurasenP. Paf^achi- or Maharashtri, for to do so would be to put 
the cart before the horse. In order to get a true insight into 
what was in the background one must not argue back but forward : 
given such a dialectical basis, we can account for the possibility 
of the development of Pali, and subsequently of the development 
of 5 aurasenl, Pai^chi and Maharashtri. 


1. Professor S. K. Chatterji inclines to think that in respect of morpho¬ 
logy and phonology there is a good deal of similarity between Pali and 
iSauraseni. Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, p. 54. 

2. Dr. N. Dutt argues in favour of Pai^chi. Early History of the 
Spread of Buddhism, p. 256!!. 




CHAPTER IV 

phraseology and style 


The records of A^ka are remarkable for their homely diction in 
prose. It follows a law of rhythm and cadence of its own and 
combirles the sincerity of purpose with the dignity of expression. 
It is enlivened throughout by the noblest sentiment of a well- 
meaning heart, and vivid with the grandest vision of a righteous 
world of ceaseless activity promoting the cause of piety and 
promising the attainment of the desired object here and of a 
grand heaven hereafter. It conveys the lofty message of an en¬ 
lightened seer of eternal good and happiness, and serves as a fitting 
vehicle of spartkling thoughts of a highly sensitive and practical 
mind. Its pathos is well-suited to its theme, and its appeal goes 
direct into the heart. The epigraphs read as so many antobio- 
graphical sketches of A^oka. In going through them one is apt to 
feel that they were written either to his dictation or, at any rate, 
under his direction. Thus they are intended to reproduce and 
preserve the very words of the Maurya emperor. So far as their 
phraseology and style go, they are very closely related to the Pali 
Discourses of the Buddha. There is no other recorded literary 
tradition which so wonderfully fits in with them. And this alone 
may suffice to indicate that none was, perhaps, more steeped in the 
knowledge of the Buddhavachana than Asoka, that none drank 
deeper at that fountain of inspiration. 

The first point of similarity between the Buddha’s Pali Dis¬ 
courses and Ak)ka's Prakrit Epigraphs is the race between the state¬ 
ment’ in first person and that in third. The redactor’s or editor’s 
part in both is to substitute third person for first for converting a 
direct narration into an indirect one. The first person remains 
intact in both where the received words of mouth are sought to be 
fiiithfully reproduced or preserved. In both, the stress is laid on 
the authoritative vachana, sasana, and anusathi (Pali anusatthi, 
anusiithi ): 
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Buddhavachana 

mama vachanena te bhikkhu dman- 
tehi (Majjhima, I, pp. 258, 521) 

Tathdgato dha, Bhagavd etad avocha 
(Digha, III, p. 181) 

Bhagavato arahato sammdsambud- 
dhassa. 


Asokavachana 

Devdnarhpiyashd vachanena savata 
mahdmdtd vataviyd (Queen's Edict) 

Devdnampriyo .... hevarh aha, etam 
Devdnarhpiye hevam aha, (R.E, III, 
P E. VII). 

iyam sdsane (Schism Pillar, Sarn&th) 
Devdnampriyasa priyadasino rdno 
(R.E. 1). 


The protocol of the Bhabru Edict literally conforms to the 
conventional form of courtesy met with in Pali: 


Raja Magadho Ajdtasattu Vedehi- 
putto Bhagavantam abhivadetva 
Bhikkusanghassa anjalirh pandmetva 
appdbddhath ... phdsuxnhdram puch- 
chati, also appdbddhatam (Kakachu- 
pama Sutta, Majjhima 1). 


Piyadasi Idjd Mdgadhe Samgham 
abhivddetunam aha apdbddhatarh cha 
phasuvihdlatarh cha (Bhabru). 


In M.R.E. (Bra), Asoka directs the Viceroy-in-Council to 
observe the conventional courtesy in officially forwarding a copy 
of his proclamation to the Mahdmdtras of Isila. Here the form 
is implied in the order ; drogyam vataviyd, “health is to be inquir¬ 
ed of, health is to be wished.” The inquiry of health and comfort 
and welfare was made, as a matter of course, in all greetings of 
civility exchanged between two persons of distinct social rank or 
religious status. The oft-recurring Pali description is: sammo- 
daniyam katharh sdrdniyam vltisdretvd, “having exchanged the 
greetings of civility.” This corresponds to the Sanskrit kusala- 
prasnam uktvd (Ramayana, Aranya, XII. 26). Buddhaghosa 
explains the word sammodi (greeted) as meaning such personal 
inquiries as kachchi bhoto .... appdbddhath .... phdsuvihdro ti. 
But exactly corresponding to Anoka’s drogyam vataviyd, we have 
in Buddhaghosa’s Papanchasudani: mama vachanena punappunam 
drogyam puchchhitvd ’rdjd iumhehi saddhim mittabhdvam ich- 
chhati ’ti vadathcb 
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One must note that arogiyo'preseti, arogya pariprochati is the 
usual conventional form of courtesy with the Kharoshthi docu¬ 
ments of Khofan. Strangely enough, Kautilya’s ^sanadhikara 
prescribes no such convention. 

The Buddhavachana and Aiokavachana show a very close 
correspondence as regards the construction of sentences, so much 
so that one cannot help regarding the former as the literary basis 
of the latter : 

BV 

* Idha Tathdgato jdto* ti saddhassa 
kulaputtassa dassaniyam (hdnarh 

(DIgha, II, p. i4o). 

Asmin pradese Bhagavan jdtah 

(Divya., p. 390). 

Tassa mayham eiad ahosi: Kin nu 
kho aham annadatthu bhayapdtikan- 
khi vihardmi .... tathdbhuto va 
bhayabheravarh pativineyyan ti (Maj- 
jhima, I, Bhayabherava Sutta), 

The influence of the Pali gdthds on the diction of Aioka¬ 
vachana is traceable in the mannerism of the latter in inculcating 
the principles of piety. The Sadhu Sutta, quoted in R. E. IX, is 
undoubtedly the main Canonical authority. But the mannerism 
is not restricted to the stanzas of this Sutta, as will appear from the 
following citation from the Dhammapada : 

AV 

sadhu matfai cha pitari cha 
susrusd, b(r)dmhana’ 
s(iyimandnarh sadhu ddnam, 
prdndnam sadhu andmmbho, 
apavyayatd apabham(jtatd sadhu 
The Pali prose discourses typified by the Kinti Sutta (R.E. Ill, 
Majjhima-N. Ill) may be shown to have influenced the mannerism 
of Aiokavachana in stating the purpose of an action by kimti (SK. 
himiti), ‘what for‘, put in the middle of ^ senteijc^ ; 


BV 

kdyena samvaro sadhu 
sadhu vdchdya samvaro 

(Dhp. 361). 

dhammaladdhassa pi sadhu 
ddnam (Saiiiyutta, I, p. 21) 


AV 

' Hida Budhe jdte SakyamunV ti sild 
vigadabhl cha kdldpita, 

'Hida Bhagavam jdte* ti. (Lumbini 
Pillar). 

Esa me huthd : .... se kinasu jane 
anupatipajeyd, kinasu jane anulu- 
pdyd dhammavadhiyd vadheyd ti. 
(P.E. VII). 
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BV 


AV 


Yam pi Tnthdgato — 
ptibbe manussabhuto 
samdno bahuno 
janassa atthakdmo 
ahosi hitakdmo 
.... kinti me saddhdya 
vatjldheyyum, dhammena 

va 44 beyyum (Digha, III, p. 164) 


Ya cha kithchi 
pardkramdmi aham 
kirhti bhutdnam 
dnarhnam gachheyam, 
idha cha ndni 
sukhdpaydmi paratra 
cha svagam 

arddhayamtu (R.E. VI). 


The Asokavachana employs several technical terms that are 
characteristically Buddhist and were evidently drawn from the 
Buddhhvachana : 


BV AV 


saihxfa(ta-kappd (Digha, I, p. 81) 
sukata-dukkata (Digha, I, p. 55 ) 
apalibodha 
vltagedho, agiddho 
dhammddhitthdnam (Netii) 
sambodhi (J. IV, p. 236) 
dhanimaddnam (Dhp. 354) 
dhammdnuggaho (Ang. I, p. 78) 
samachariyd (Ang., I, p. 55) 
dhammena abhivijiya (Digha, III, 
P- 51) 

suvihitdnam (Thera., p. 75) 
majjhena, 
majjhimd pa(ipadd 
assuropa (Vibhanga, p, 357) 
kilamatho 

samghafh sarai^amgato 
samghath upayantu 
(Dfpava, VL 58) 

pordmyd pakati VI, p. 151) 


samifata-kapd (R.E., IV, V) 
sukatam dukatam (R.E. V) 
apalibo,dh(f (R.E. V) 
aparigodha (R.E. V) 
dhammddhithdne (R.E. V) 
sambodhi (R.E. VIII) 
dhammaddnarh (R.E. IX, XI) 
dhammdnugaho (R.E. XI) 
samachaliyam (R.E. XIII) 
dhammavijayo (R.E. XIII) 

smnhitdnom (R.E. XIII) 

majham patipddayema (S. R. E. I) 
dsulope (S.R.E. I) 
kilamathe (S.R.E. I) 
sarhghe upayite (M. R.E.) 

pordnd pakiti (M.R.E., Ye) 
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yoggdchariyo .(Majjhima, I p. 124) 
Satthu-gdravaid 

Dhamma-gdraxmld 
Samgha-gdraxfotd 
^ (Ang., IV, p. 28) 

Bttddhe Dhamme 
Sarhghe avechchappasddo 
(Ang., I, p, 222) 

saddhammo chiratthitiko hoti (Ang., 
Ill, p. 847) 
dhamma’pariydyo 
Vinaya (Ang., I, p. gSf.) 

Ariyaxmmsd (Digha, III, p. 224) 
Andgata-bhaydiii (Ang., Ill, p. lotjff.) 
bhikhliu bhikkuni 

updsaka updsikd 
dhamman iydmatd 

anuposathe (Vinaya Mahavagga, II., 
4 - 36) 

pachchuggamanam (J. IV, p. 321) 
saddhdpaddna (Ang., V, p. 337) 
samgham samaggam karoli (Ang., V, 

p- 74) 

samgham bhindati (Vinaya, II, p. 

^98) 


yugydchariydni (M. R.E., Ye) 

Budhasi Dhammasi Samghasi 
gdldve charh pasdde cha (Bhabni) 


sadhathme chilathitike hosaii 
(Bh^bru) 

dhammapaliydydni (pi.) (Bh^hru) 
Vinaya-samukase (Bhabru) 
Aliyaxmdni (Bhabru) 

Andgata- bhaydni (Bhabru)i, 
bhikhu bhikhiini (Bhabru, Schism 
Pillar) 

updsaka updsikd (Bhal)ru) 
dhammaniyame (P.E. VII) 

anuposatham (P.E. V, Schism Pillar, 
Sarnath) 

pachupagamanath (P.E. Vll) 
dhammdpaddna (P.E. Vll) 
sarhghe samage kafe (Schism Pillar) 

samgham bhdkhati (Schism Pillar) 


In many instances Ak)ka's sentence or clause just puts in 
prose order a Pali saying in verse : 


BV 

devatdnarh piyo ahum 
(Apadana, Pilindavachcha) 

Dhamme thito ajjave 
maddave sato (Sutta-nipata, 250) 

Yo pubbe katakalyidno akd lokesu 
dukkaram (j. III, p. 12) 
pubbangamo sucharitesu 

(Digha, iii, p. 16^) 


AV 

Devdnampiyo (R. E. Ill) 

Dhammamhi silamhi 
! iistarhlo (R.E. V). 

I Yo ddikaro kaldriasa so dukarath 
I karoti (R.E.V). 
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Ta mayd bahukaldnam katam; me 

Katd me kalydm 
anekarupd (J. V, p. 491) 
pdpam pdpena sukaram 
sddhum pdpefia dukkaram 

(ChullavRgga, vii) 
saddhdya pi sddhu 
ddnam (Saihyutt'a, T, p. 21) 
Dhammaladdhassa pi 
sddhu ddnam (Samyutta, 1 , p. 21) 
Pdnesu sddhu samyamo (Saniyiitta, 
I,p.2l)' 

Sabhaddnam dhammn/iduam 
jin/iti (Dhp. 354) 

(Na hi matigale kinranam) 
althi saccam (J. V. p. 78) 

Yastnm kataniintd natthi 
(Javasakiina J,) 

Yathd pita aihavd pi maid 
anukampakd atthakdmd pajdnam ] 
Evameva no hotu ayan cha rdjd, 
mayam pi hessdma tathexm puttd || 
(J., V, p. 504) 


Nattano samakam kiiichi 
atirekan cha mannisam 

(Theraga,, 424) 
Esd te pordniyd pakati 

(J. VI, p. 151) 
Yam kinchi subhdsitam 
sabbam lam {pan) assa | 

Bhagavato vachanam sammd- 
sambuddhassa\\ (Ang., IV, p. 164) 


bahuni kaydndni ka\dni 

(R.E. V, P.E. II). 
i Sukaram hi pdpam, 

I Papa^h hi sukaram (R.E.V.) 

I Kaldnarii dukaram (R.E.V.) 
sadhu d (d)na iti, done sddhd 
a (R.E. IX). 

B (r)dfnhandnam 

sddhu ddnam (R. E. III). 

Pdnesu sayarno sddhu (R.E. IX). 

^ Na tu etdrisam asti ddnam 
I ydrisam dhammaddnarh (R.Ew IX). 
I niuitharh mamgalam (R.E. IX) 

I 

1 Yasa ndsti, .. .kalamnatd (R.E. Vli^^ 

Athd pit (a) hevarh ne Idjd 
ti, atha atdnam 
anukampati hevarii aphefii 
anukarripati; athd pajd 
hevarh rnaye la jin e 

(S.R.E. 11 ). 


Dudhalc irnasa karhrnasa same, kuU 
mane atileke (S. R. E. I, J). 

Esd pordrtd pakiti (M.R.E. Ja, Ye) 

E kechi Bhagavatd 
Budhena bhdsite sarxre 
se subhdsite va (Bhabru) 
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Tan cha arahdmi vattave 

(J. Ill, p. 309) 
va 44 ha^'^a stive suve (J. V, p. 507) 
Sachche cha dhamme cha dame 
cha samyame | 

socheyya-sUdlayuposathesu cha\\ 
Ddnam silarh parichchdgam 
ajjavam maddavam tapaih 

(DIgha, HI, p. 147) 
sussusd cha garunam (Theragatha, 
verse 369) 


I Alahdmi hakath tarn 
I vdtave (Bhabru). 

j stive stive va^hita (P.E., I) 
j Day a ddne sac he sochave 
j mddavc sddhave (P.E., VII). 


gmiwa iuirmlia (R.E., XIII). 


The legacy of the older Pali gathas is palpable in the diction 
of Asokamchana. .First, the use of re as an atmanepada verbal 
sufBx (3rd person, plural) is one of the archaisms met with in the 
Pali gathas. This occurs as a regular form in the dialect of Girnar : 


PG GD 

dissare, vijjare, jayare, mabhare, arabhisare (R.E.I.): 

tniyyare bhavissare, vinibujjhare anuvatare (R.E., Xlll), anuvatUare 

{R.E., V). 

# 

The Vedic infinitive tave which is met with here and there in 
the ancient Pali gathas is found to be a regular form in A^kan 
Prakrit. This suflix is totally discarded in Pali prose and in ail 
later Prakrits. The correspondence ifrthis respect between the 
Buddhavachana in verse and the Asokavachana in prose may be 
iUustrated as follows: 


BV 


AV 


vattave, netaae, 
dStave, pahStave 


vatave (Bhabru), bhetave 
(Schhm Pillar), nijhapayitavt 
(P.E. IV), chhamitave, hhamitave 
(R.E. XIU). 
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The two archaic forms of expression are met with alike in the 
old Pali gathas and the Asokavachana : 
kenassu nivuto loko kinasu jane (su=ihvid) (P.E., VII). 

(Sutta-nipata, verse 1032) 

kimchchhando kimadhippdyo | kirhchharhde, klchhamde (S.R.E., II). 

a-V, P. 3 ) I 

sarnuhatdse (Sutta-nipata, verse 4) I viydpaidse (P.E. VII). 

Certain archaic future forms of the verbs kri (to do), hu 
(to be), and dd (to give) are features of both the old Pali gathas 
and the Asokavachana : 

(1) \/kri (to do) 

kdliati, kdhajiti, kdhasi, 
kdhatha, kdhdmi, kdhdma 

(2) hu (to be) 

hessati (holiiti), hcsbanti (hohinti), ho^ati (Bhabru), hosdmi (S.R.E., II), 
hessasi (hohisi), hessatha (fwhitha), liohamti (P.E., Vll). 

Iiessdmi (hohimi), hessdma (hohima) 

hessam (Theragatha, verse 1100) ^ hmarn (M.R.E.) 

(2) g^ve) 

paddhisi (Theragatha, verse 303) ddhamli (P.E., IV) 

As for the correspondence in phrases and idioms, the follow¬ 
ing instances may be.cited for comparison : 

BV AV 

Chha kho ddinavd samajjdbhicharane bahukam hi dosarh samdjamhi 

(Digha, III, p. 183) (R.E., I). 

ekachcho samar^o vd brdhmano vd ekachd samdjd (R.E., I). 

(Brahmaj^la Sutta) 

sddhusammato bahujanassa sddhumatd Devdmrhpriyasa (RX, I) 

(Digha, I, p. 49) 


kdsaii (R.E., V), kachati (P.E., II). 
kachhamti (R.E„ V), kachhdmi, 
kaiihami (R.E., IX). 
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mago vd tnoro vd; 

(Majjhima) I, p. 20) 
so nichcho dhuvo 
vijite (J., I, p. 262) 

Brahmadatto ndma Kdsirdjd (Vinaya 
Mahavagga, Ch. X) 
osadhd (Sutta-nipata, verse 296) 
Rajjuko (J., II, p. 367) 
anusaniidya md m, 
anusahndtum (Ang. I, p. 68) 
babubhandfi (Vinaya, III, p. >38) 
aithaio cha byanjanato cha 
tmi samvachchhardni atikkantdni 

iU P- ^28) 

digham antaram (Petav., I. 10) 
bijagdma-bhntagdmasamdrambha , 
pasunarh cha samdrambho (Digha, J, 

p- 5) 

pasunam sarndrambhd (Sutta-nipata, 

■3”) 

gihino vd pabbajitassd vd sammdpati- 
patti (Samyutta, XLIV, 24) 
vihirhsd, avihimsd (Digha, III, p. 215; 

Vibhanga, 86, 363) 
ahirhsd sabbabhutesii 
vimdnadassi (Sutta-nipata, 887) 
visuka-dassana (Digha-N. I) 
dhammaghosako (Dhp. A., Ill, p. 81) 
dhammabheri (Milinda, p. 21) 
aggikkhandha (Vinaya, I, p. 26) 
dibbdni rupdni (Digha, I, p. 153) 
dussilassa (Digha, III, p. 235) 
kdtnesu yunjatha (Theragatha, 346) 
hdni (Ang., I, p. 434) 
md sahghabhedo ruchchiHha (Bhik- 
kbu Pfttimokkha) 


dvo mord eko mago (R.E., I) 

so pi mago na dhruvo (R.E., I) 
vijite (R.E., 11 ) 

Amtiyoko ndma Yonaldjd (R.E., II). 

osadhdni (R.E., II) 

Rajuke (R.E., III, P.E., IV, P.E., VII, 
M .R.E., Ye). 
anusarhydnam (R.E., III) 
apabhamdatd (R.E., III) 
hctuto cha iryamjanato cha (R.E. Ill) 
atikdtarh amtaram (R.E. IV) 

prdtjdrambho (R.E. IV) 


Mtinam sathpafipati br(d)mhana- 
samandnam sampafipati (R.E, IV) 
vihimsd, avihimsd (R.E. IV) 

ovihwiid bhutdnam (R.E. IV) 

vimdna-darsana (R.E. IV) 
dhammaghoso (R.E., IV) 
bhei^tghoso (R.E. IV) 
agikhamdhdni (R.E., IV) 
divydni rupdni (R.E., IV) 
asllasa (R.E., IV) 
vadhi yujarhtu (R.E.. IV) 
hini (R.E., IV) 

hini cha md alochayisu (R.E., IV) 
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moneyyarh dukkaram (Sutta-nip&ta, 
701) 

ddikammiko, pubbakdri, pubbahgamo 
sucharitesu (Vinaya, III, p. 116) 
sildlayuposathesu (Digha, III, p. 147) 
Yona-Kambojesu (Majjhima, II, p. 

149) 


ratthikassa pettanikassa 
Yona-Kambojesu annesu cha pack- 
chantimesu janapadesu (Majjhima, 
II, p, 149) 

hrdhmanibbhesu (}, VI, p. 229) 
hitdya sukhdya 

katddhikdro (J. I, p. 5(1, VI, p. 251) 
theresu, mahallako 
ratha-vinita (Majjhima,, I, p. 149) 
atthakaranam (Digha, II, p. 20) 
rdjino pativedayi, , 
ranno pativedesi 
achchdyikarh karaniyam 

(Majjhima, I, p. 149) 
bhunjamdne (Therag^tha) 
vddo te dropito (Digha, I, p. 81), 
rajjam amachchesu dropetvd (Peta- 
vatthu—A., p. 154) 

kalaho viggaho vivddo, yassath pari- 

sdyam . sannattirh upagach- 

chhanti . . . nijjhattirh upagach- 
chanti (Ang., I, p. 66) 
dnantarikam (Vinaya, I, p. 32) 
idan cha mulam kusaldbhivuddhiyd 
(Samyutta—N. I) 
anano Mtinam (J. VI, p. 36) 
pdsdna-lekhd chiratthittkd hoti (Ang., 
anriatra bhikkhu^sammutiyd, aMatra 
tiri’^antarai^'^a 


kaldt}am dukaram (R.E., V) 

ndikaro kaldmsn (R.E., V) 

pope hi ndma supaddlaye (R.E., V) 
Yana-Karhboja-Gathdhdridnam 

(R.E., V) 

Yona-Kdmbojesu (R.E., XIII) 
Rathikdnarh Pitinikdnam (R.E., V) 

Yona-Karhbocha-Garhdhdlesu . 

e vd pi amne apalamtd (R.E., V) 

bramanibhrsJnt (R.E. V) 
hitasukhdye (R.E. V) 
haiabJilkale, hilabltikaro (R.E. V) 
thairesu rnalialakc (R.E. V) 
vinita (R.E. \^I) 

atbakamme, athakamme (R.E. VI) 

me pativedetha (R.E. VI) 
achdyike, atiydyike (R.E, VI) 

bhumjamdnasa (R.E. VI) 

inahdmdtresu a( hay ike 
{d)ropiiam (R.E. VI) 
vivddo vd nijhati v {a) 
sarhto parisdyam (R.E. VI) 

dnamtaliyam (R.E. VI) 
tasa cha esa mtile (R.E. VI) 
bhutdnam dnathnam (R.E. VI) 
chilathitikd hotu (R.E. VI) 
anatra agem pardkramena (R.E.VI); 
ahatra .. agdya palikhdya 
agena bhayena (P.E. I) 
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dMrasuddhi, sarhsdrasuddhi (Maj- 
dalha-parakkamo, 
dalha-dhammo, dalhabhattikd 
(Dipavamsa, XI. 25) 
migavam nikkhamitvd 

(Samanta-pa., I, p. 55). 
tena tarn madhuram 
samandnam cha dassanam 
(Mangala Sutta) 
hhiyyo no arati siyd, sukhd 
uppajjati bhiyyo somanassam 
annabhdgiyam (Bhikkhu 
Patimokkha) 

uchdvachd patipadd (Sutta- 
nipata, 714) 

mangalam karoii (Dhp-A, I. p. 184) 

dbddhesn 

dvdha-vivdhesu 

itthi, mahild, mahild, 

ambakd janikd (Vinaya, I, p. 232; 

Samanta-pa, I. p. 385) 
mdtari pitari 
7 ia cha khuddarn, 
nirattharh va 

appaphalarh mahapphalarh 
tatridam 
etdriso satthd 

mittasanthavarh, santhutena 
itivuttam, vuttam h* etarh 
Bhagavatd (Itivuttaka) 
fidti-mitta-sakhd, mitio 
suhadOj mitfo sahdyo 
(Singalovada Sutta) 
ovaditabbd 

dhammo akdliko (Digha, 11 , p. 93) 
sx^kham nibbatteyya (Milinda . 276) 


bhdvasndhi (R.E. VII) 
dadhabhatitd (R.E. VII) 


nikhamisu beta migaxnyd (R.E. VIII) 


tena sd dharhmaydtd (R.E. VIII) 
thairdnofh damne cha (R.E. VIII) 


I 


tadopayd esd bhuya 
rati bhavati (R.E. VIII) 
bhdge arhhe (R.E. VIII) 


uchdvacham mamgalam (R.E. IX) 


mamgalam karoti (R.E. IX) 
dbddhesH (R.E. IX) 
dvdha’Vivdhesu (R.E. IX) 
j ithi, rnahidd, 

I abnk {a)janik (d) (R.E. IX) 

1 mdlari pitari (R.E. Ill) 

I chhitAam (khudarh) cha 
niratham cha (R.E. IX) 
apaphalam mahdphale (R.E. IX) 
tateta(m) (R.E. IX) 
etdrisam dharhmamarhgalam 
(R.E. IX) 

mita-sSmthutena (R.E. IX) 
asti iti vutarh, 
athi hevam vute (.E. IX) 
mitrena va suhadayena vd 
hdtikena va sahdyena va (R.E. IX) 


ovdditavyath (R.E. IX) 
dhammnmarhgale akdlike (R^E. IX) 
athaih nivateti (R, IX) 
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bahuth puflflant 

pasavati (Saihyutta, I, p. 182) 

dyatirh, dyatike 

'yaso kitti cha (Sutta-nip^ta, 817) 
ussafdya (Majjhima, II, p. 15) 
etath dukkaram 
pafipatti, sammdpa\ipanno 
sabba-pdsanda-gat^a 
(Milinda P„ j. 359) 
ctasmim niddne elasmith 
pakarane dhammith 
katham katvd (Vinaya Maha- 
vagga, VI) 

attdnam khanati (Majjhima, I, 

P; ‘ 32 ) 
vachiguti 

eke samana-brdbmand sakam yeva 
vddarh dipenti jotenti paravddam 
pana khnmsanti {Ang., I, p. 88) 

upahamati 
bahussutd dgatdgamd 
samavdyo (Saiiiyutta, IV, p. 68) 

tatra-tatrabhinandim, 
pasannd Buddhasdsane 
huveyya (Majjhima, I, p. 171) 
khattiyassa muddhabhisittassa 
dhammakdmo 

Hbbath chhandam cha peman cha 
(S&riputta thera^tha) 
samat}a-brdhma'^a-sabba-pdsan 4 a- 
garyi (Milinda, p. 359) 
pofibhdgo (Majjhima, I, p. 304) 

19 


anathtam puHam prasavali 
(R.E. IX, XI) 

dyatiye (R.E. X) 

yaso va kiti va (R.E. X) 

usatem (R.E. X) 

dukaram tu kho etath (R.E. X) 

sathmapafipati (R.E. XI) 

sava-pdsathddni (R.E. XII) 

atpappsamda~pujd. .lahukd 
vd asa tamhi tamhi prakarane 
(R.E. XII) 

atpapdsa(m)dam chhanati, aiapra- 
shamdam kshanati (R.E. XII) 
vachiguti (R.E. XII) 
yo In ko'chi atpapdsamdam 
pujayati parapdsathdam 
va garahati. kimli atpapdsamdam 
dipayema iti (R.E. XII) 
upahamti (R.E. XII) 
bahusrtitd cha kaldndgamd 
samavdyo (R.E. XII) 

ye tatra-tat {r)a prasatimd 
(R.E. XII) 
huveyu (R.E. XII) 
a{havasdkhisitasa (R.E. XIII) 
dhammakdmatd (R.E. XIII) 
tivo dhammavdyo dhammakdmatd 
(R. E. XIII) 
bdbhand va samand va athne 
pdsamdd (R. E. XIII) 
paiibhdgo (R. E. XIII) 
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sahassabhago te mararwm 

ataviyo samuppannd rattham 
viddhamsayanti te, 
tass*eva anuvidhiyyati (=:anusik- 
khati, J. No. 48) 
aparddham khamati 
vajanti dhird (Dhammapada) 
ghatissam (TheragStha) 
ghatitam (BodhicharySvatara, V) 
sarhkhittena bhdsitassa vitthdrena 
attham 

(Theragatha, verse, 570) 
mahallakam vihdrarh , (Bhikkhu 
Patimokkha) 

ayarh mahdpathavi dlghd dyatd 
.... visdld vitthinnd vipuld 
mahantd (Milinda, p, 311) 
atthamadhuratdya pemaniyd 

(Sumangala vila., I, p. 75) 
punappunath 
sankhdya 
ekato ghatitam 

dchariyupajjhdydnarh anusatthi 
(Milinda-P., p. 397) 
atthassa dvdrd pamukhd (J. I, p. 
366) 

samachariyd dalhd dhiti (J. VI) 
akakkasarh aphanisam (j. Ill, p. 282) 

vadho cha bandho cha parikkileso 
(Petavatthu) 

dakkhanti, dakkhirh 
khar^e khane (Dhp., 239) 
etadantika, maranantikam 


{saha)srabhdgo va garumato 
(R.E. XIII) 

yd cha pi afaviyo Devdnampiyasa 
pijite {ho)ti (R.E. XIII) 
dhramarh anuvidhiyarhti (R.E. XIII) 

khamitave (R. E. XIII) 
dutd na vrachamti (R*E. XIII)t 
ghatitam (R. E. XIV) 

asti eva samkhiiena .. asti vis* 
tat(e)na (R. E. XIV) 

mahdlake hi vijihrh (R. E. XIV) 

mahamte hi vijaye (R. E. XIV) 


athasa madhuratdya (R.E. XIV) 

punapuna’Vutam (R. E. XIV) 
sachhdya, sarhkhdya (R. E. XIV) 
na sarvam sarvata ghatitam 

(R.E. XIV) 

am tuphesu anusathi (S.R.E. I) 

esa me mokhyamata-duvdlam 

(S.R.E. I) 

dhiti pafifttna achald (S.R.E. 1 )’ 
akhakhase acharh 4 c, achamijlam 
aphalusam (S.R.E. I) 
bamdhanam vd 

palikilesam vd (S.R.E. I) 
dekhatha, dekhata (S.R.E. I) 

khanasi khatiasi (S.R.E. 1) 
ba {m)dkanamtika (S.R.E. 
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imam tesam papundtii ti (Milinda, 
P- 294) 

sassatisamam, sassati sama 

antard cha Rdjagaham 
asambhito anubbiggo (Milinda, 

p. 340) 

attdnam anukampdmi (J. IV, p. 320) 
ad^hatiydni yojanasatdni 
hessam (J. I, p. 49) 

Jambndipe 

missam bdU'hi panditarh (J. V, p. 599) 
misslbhutd, missibhdvarh gato 

(J. V, p. 8G, Digha, II, p. 267)* 
tassa siichirniassa ayam vipdko 

(Serissaka-vimanavatthu) 
katam puiifiaphalam mayham 

(Buddhapadana) 
viptilam sukharh (Dhp., 27) 
evameva kho kusalam bhiyyo bhiyyo 
pavaddhati (Milinda., p. 297) 
diyaddham 
ydvatako assa kayo 
sacham bhane n&likarh 
dhammagund (J. IV, p. 321) 
jeithdpachdyana (J. V, p. 326) 
chakkam pavattemi 
so ddni (Theragatha, 291) 
yoggdchariyo (Majjhima, I, p. 124) 
abhinham, abhikkhanarh 
h ina-m-ukka\\ha-majjhimd a, 

(Vinaya, IV, p. 7) 
otnakd majjhimd ukkaffha (J. Ill, 
p. S18) 

alam gildnam upaRhdtum (Ang.. Ill, 

P* , 

param cha sarh&dapeH (Ang., 11 , 

P- 853) 


7S 

arhtesu pdpunevu te iti (S. R. E. II) 

sasvatam samarh, sasvatarh samayam 
(S.R.E. I, II) 

arhtaldpi Tisena (S.R.E, 11 ) 
anuvigina (S.R.E. II) 

atdnarii anukampati (S.R.E. II) 
adhatiydni vasdni (M.R.E.) 
hiisarh (M.R.E.) 

Jambudipasi (M.R.E.) 
munisd misd devehi (M.R.E.) 
rnisibhutd (M.R.E.) 

pakamasa hi iyam phale (M.R.E.) 


vipule svage (M.R.E.) 
iyam cha athe vadhisati 
"vipulam pi cha vadhisati (M.R.E.) 
diyadhiyam (M.R.E.) 
ydvataka tupaka ahdle (M.R.E.) 
sacham vataviyam (M.R.E.) 
dhammagund (M.R.E.) 
apacfidyandya M.R.E.) 
dhammagund pavatitaviyd (M. R. E.) 
se ddni (M.R.E., Ye) 
yugydchariydni (M.R.E.) 
abhikhinam (Bhabrii) 
ukasd gevayd majhimd (P.E. 1 .) 


alam cha palam 
samddapayitave (P.E. I) 
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pachchantavdsino mahdmattd 

(Atthasa., p. 245) 
dhammena gutto (J. V, p. ^22) 
dlokada chakkhudadd (Theraga., 3) 
attano pana (vajjam) 
duddasam (Dhp., 176) 
uddhagamini, adhogdmini, 
dukkhan irod h a-gdm ini 
bodhiyd yeva kdrand (Chariya- 
Pitaka); yena kdranena (Milinda, 

p- 255) 

issd mdnena vanchito (Theragatha, 

375) 

md akkosatha paribhdsatha 
rosetha vihesatha (Maratajjaniya 
Sutta, Majjhima I) 
abhihdro 

na kareyya parapattiyarh (Petava., II. 

>• 32) 

pandito byaHo medhdvi patibalo 
sukha-parihato (Majjhima, II, p. 60) 
dhdtusamatd Milinda, p. 351) 
sat tame divase 

kdlarh dafnmi (Mulapariyaya Jataka) 
ddna-samvibhaga-rata (Samyutta, I, 
Sakka-Sam, II.,) 
seyyathd 

suka-sdli, suva-sdlikd 
chakkavdkd hamsd 
ambaka-madda/ri, ambaka- 

pachchari 
anatfhikdlath 
ukkapitydakd (pi) 
palasatd (pi) 

paribhogam, pa(ivdtarh eti, 
enti Mdravasam (Saifayutta-N. I) 


airtta-mahdmdid (P.E.I) 

dhamneyia goti (P.E. I) 
chakhtiddne (P.E. II) 
dnpativekhe chu kho esa (P.E* J) 

itndni dsinavagdmini (P.E. Ill) 

isyd kdlane 7 ia va (P.E. Ill) 


mane isyd kdlanena (P.E. Ill) 
hakam md palibhdrsayisam (P.E. Ill) 


abhihdk (P.E. IV) 
atapatiye kate (P.E. IV) 

viyatd (R.E. IV) 

silk ham parihatave (P.E. IV) 

darhdasamatd (P.E. IV) 

timni divasdni 

yote dirhne (P.E. IV) 

ddna-s({mvibhdge (P.E. IV) 

seyathd (P.E. V) 
suke 5 a/iA 6 K(P.E. V) 

chakavdke hamse (P. E. V) 
ambd kapilikd (P.E. V) 

1 

ana(hika-machhe (P.E. V), 
okapin 4 e (P.E. V) 
palasate (P E. V) 
pa(ibhogam no eti (P.E. V) 



ajelaka sukari 
anatthdya 
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chatuddasi panchadasi 
atthami cha pakkhassa (Majjhiraa I, 
Bhayabherava Sutta) 
sattanikdyd (Majjhima, I, p. 49) 
pdtihdriyapakkhassa 
bandhammokkham (Digha, I, p. 73) 

sukkham dvahati (Saihyutta I, 

Yakkha, 12) 

pachchuggamanam (}. IV, p. 321) 
abbhunnameyym (Digha, 1 , p. 126) 
dhammdnusatthirh 
anmdsiyati (Milinda, p. i86) 
bahuna janassa (Digha, III, p. 167) 
katannuiam pekkhamdno (J. Ill, 
p. 109) 

lahukd esc (Chariya-pitaka, I. 9) 
etadatthd (Vinaya, V, P. 164) 
gahatfha-pabbajitdnath 

Ajmkesu, Niganihesu 

vayomahalldkdnam 

kapanaoamkesu 

samgham samaggam karoti (Vinaya, 

I. p- 355) 

sarhsaramm (Vinaya, III,) 
andhakdre nikkhitlo (Ang., Ill, 

P- *33) 

(ifinaih vinMpeyya (Bhikkhu^i- 
p&ti, Nissaggiya, 4) 

bhikkh&nam bhikkhuninancha 

(Theragitihi, IS5) 


ajakd elaka sukali (P.E. V) 

anathdye (P.E. V) 

cltdvudasam pamchada(sath) 
atliamipakhdye (P.E. V) 

jioanikdydni (P E. V) 

(hdtummdsi-pakkhdye (P,E.V.) 
harhdhatiamokhdni (P.E.V.) 

sukham dvahami (P.E. VI) 

padiupagamane (P.E. VI) 

abhyumndmayeharh (P.E. VII) 

dhammdnnsathim 

anmasdmi (P.E. VII) 

bahunc jatiasi (P.E. VII) 

elam eva anuvekhamdne (P.E. VII) 

la(huke cha esa (P.E. VII) 
claduthd (P.E. VII) 
pavajitdnarh cheva gihithdnam . 

(P.E. VII) 

Ajivikesu. Nigamthesu (P.E. VII) 
xmyomahdlakdnam (P. E. VII) 
kapam-valdkesu (P.E. VII) 
sarhghe samage kate (Schism Pillar) 

samsalanasi (Schism Pillar) 
sathsalanasi nikhitd (Schism Pillar) 

vimnapayitaviye (Schism Pillar) 

hhikhumm cha bhikhunimm cha 
(Schism Pillar) 
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posatham (]. IV, p. 352) 
byanjanena 

mahita, mahdhitvdna (Majjhima, II, 
p. no. J. W, p. 236) 
dhajam ussdpesi 

suvannatthambham ussdpesi (|. IV, 
p. 236) 

Lumbini 

atthabhdgika, atthabhdgiya 
Jndasdlaguhd (Digha, II, p. 263) 
jalukd (Milinda, p. 405) 
sabbaseto mangala-hatthi (f. VI, 
p. 487) 

sabbaseto gajuttamo (Vimanavatthu) 
Seto (Ang.. Ill, p. 345) 

MR. S. N. MITRA’S 

supavyanjanatthdya mige 
mdressdmi (J. Ill, p. 438) 
piipphupago phalupago rukkho 
^ (Dhp. A., p. 189) 

anusamydyitvd (Majjhima. Ill, 

p-174) 

=:anupdriydyitvd, amiydyato 

(Milinda, p. 391) 
Rdjd dhammaghosakath alankata- 
hatthipit(him dropetvd ghosanam 
kdreti (J. IV, p. 264) 
dhammaghosakd hutvd gdmdgdmam 
nagardnagaram vicharissdma 
(Paramatthajotika, II, p. 216) 
aho dhammasavanath (Sumangala- 
vila., I, p. 214) 
vimdnath disvd (J.V, p. 165) 
dkdsa-vimdndni dassetvd (J. VI, p, 

124) 


posathdye (Schism Pillar) 
viyarhjanena (Schism Pillar) 
mahiyite (Lumbini Pillar) 

sildthabhe usapdpite (Lumbini P.) 

Lummini (Lumbini Pillar) 
a^habhagiye (Lumbini Pillar) 
Nigoha-kubhd (Barabar 1 ) 

Jalughd (Barabar III) 
sarvasveto hasti, seto, gajatame 

(Misc. III). 


LIST OF PARALLELS 

prdm^sata-sahasrdni 
drabhisu sfcpdthdya (R. E. I) 
osadhdni munisopagdni pasti 

—opagdni (R.E. II) 
anusarhydnarh niydtu (R.E. Ill) 


dhammaghoso (R. E. IV) 


aho dhammaghoso (R.E. IV) 

vimdna-darsand ... .dasayitpd 

(R.E, fV) 
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anika-dassanam 

= (hat^h)dntkassa dassanarh 
dibb&ni pi rUpdni passato (Suman- 
gala-vil 5 ., I, p. 215) 
atthdpdye (J. HI, p. 387).—the op¬ 
posite of 

parihtne (J. Ill, p. 387) 

desarh (Sariiyutta, II, p. 15) | 

pdparh pdpena sukararh (Udana, 

V. 8) 

padvdra (J.V, p. 433, J.VI, p, 627) 

anubaddhd (Sumangala-vila. 1 . p. 
^Q)=zanugatd 

duhkaram karoto (Ang., IV, p. 37) 
xfwichchhaye nislditvd atie tlresi 

([.’HI, p. 292) 
bahu attarh me tiritarh (j. Ill, p. 334) 
ottimih karissath (J, III. p. 394) 
kdyena vdchd cha yo sannato, 

Yo ve katahnu katavedi dhtro 
kalydnamitto dalhabhatti cha hotij 
dukkhitassa sakkachcha karoti kick- 
cham (}. V, p. 146) 
tassa ayaii clfeva loko draddho 
hoti paro cha loko (Digha, III. p. 

181) 

uchchdvache yahne (TheragathS, 

verse 34) 

sdhu ddnan ti (Ang., IV, p. 43) 
devamangalikd (J. Ill, p. 145). 

chattamangalam, 
vivdha-mangalam {J.III, p. 407) 
kotuhala-mangaliko (Sumangala- 

vila., I, p. 226) 
etadaggam bhiyyo ddnam yadidam 
dhammaddnarh (An§, IV, p. 364) 


hasti-dasand (R.E. IV) 
divydni rupdni dasayitpd 

(R E. IV) 

athasa vadhi (R E. IV) 
hini (R. E. IV) 

desarh (R.E. V)=:a part, a portion 
sukararh hi pdparh, paparh hi 

sukararh (R.E.V) 
supadarave (R. E. V)supadvdrarh 
(well-entranced) 
anubadhd pajdva (R.E. V) 

dukararh karoti (R.E. V) 
atha-sarhtirand (R.E. VI) 

at he karomi (R.E. VI) 

sayame bhdvasuhitd va katarhhatd va 

dadhabhatitd (R.E. VII) 


ubhe ladhe hoti (R.E, IX, 

cf. R.E. VI) 

hidata-pdlate dladhe hoti (R.E. VII) 
uchdvache marhgale (R.E. IX) 

sddhu ddna iti (R.E. IX) 
uchavacharh marhgalarh dvdhaoivd- 
hesu (R.E. IX) 


na tu etdrisarh asti ddnarh ydrisarh 
dhqmmaddnm (R.E. IX) 
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yaso kitti cha p. 106) 

mahatthiyarh (J.III, p. 376) 
dhamma-sarhvibMgo (Therag§tha, 

V, 9 ) 

itthdgdrassa amachchhd (J. Ill, p. 371) 
anuvidhiyeyyam (Saihyutta, IV, p* 

twnhdkam khamitabbam tdva 
khamdmi (Dhp. A., I, p. 405) 


na cha sakkd dghdtamdnena (Thera* 
gatha, V. 513) 
kammadvdra (J.IV, p. 14) 
diiina-naya-dvdre (J.IV, p. 341) 
udttano samakam kiiichi atirekan cha 
mahnisarh (Theragatha, V. 424) 

kuto pam kdyena (Ang. IV, p. 66) 
anumajjham samdchare (J.IV, 

p- >92) 

xnppatipajjitvd (J.III, p. 116) 
ranho chittam arddhenti (}. Ill, 
rdjdnam drddheturh asakkonio 

(Milinda, p. 6) 

apdye (J.III, p. 387) 
apdye zz apagamane, parithine 

attham anhdya dhammanudhamma- 
paiiparino (Ang., IV, p. 296) 
assuropo (Itivuttaka, VI, 122) 

znanattamamtd chittassa (Corny.), 
'‘mental distemper'* 
kammarh . ^. . karontassa kdye kila- 
missati (Anguttara, IV. p. 332) 
ekarh samvachchharam (.J.III, 

p. 440) 

fnissibhutS (J. V, p. 86) 


yaso va kiti va (R.E. X) 
mahdthdvahd (R.E. X) 
dhamma-samvibhago (R.E, X) 

ithijhaka-mahdmdtd (R.E. XII) 
anuvidhiyare (R.E. XIII) 

khamisati e sakiye khamitave 

(S.R.E. II) 

khamitaviyamate yam sakiye khami¬ 
tave (R.E. XIII) 

na cha sarvatra ghatitam (R.E. XIV) 

kammand . . . duvdlarh 
am tuphesu ayiusathi (S.R.E. I) 
dudhale etasa karhmasa same 
kiite mane atileke (S.R.E. I, J) 

majham pafipddayema (S.R.E. I) 

vipatipajamine (S.R.E. I) 

Idjaladhi (S.R.E. I) 
yena mom lajukd chagharhti dlddha- 
yitave (P.E. IV) 
maha-apdye )S.R.E. I) 


aiham jdnitu tathd kalamfi athd 
anusaibi (S.R.E. I) 
dsulope (S.R.E. I) 


kilamte siyd (S.R.E. I) 

ekarh savachhararh (M.R.E,) 
misibhiitd (M.R.E.) 
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hatthena hattharh gahetvS Mya- 
misslbhavam upagatd 
pakkamate bhusam (Samyutta, I, 

P- 69) 

dalham enarh parakkame (Dhp. 313) 
mahantani khudakdni 

(Dhp. A., I, p. 282) 
kdmam (J. Ill, p. 368) 

:=iekarhsena, Verily* 
na sukaram akkhdnena pnpuriitum 
(Majjhima, III, p. 167) 
dhamma-pariydyo (Ang. IV, p. 166) 
pararh cha somddapeti (Ang., II, 

II, p. 253 f) 

ydva yidbhito (}. IV. p. 149) up to 

the pivot. 

na kareyya parapattiyom (Peta- 
vatthu, II. I. 32) 
dhdti parihdrena 

abhihdram (}. V, p. 58) = pujam 
te (purisd) parichdrayissamti 

(Sarhyutta, I, p. 79) 
janapadassa hitasuhhdya (}. V, 

p. 116) 

(anke) nislddpetvd (Digha. II, p. 20) 
pattadanda (Theragatha. V. 449) 
niruddha’Veldyam (Dhp. A. I, p. 207) 
niruddhozizmato (J, IV. p. 109) 
ddna-samvibhdgassa (}. Ill, p. 409) 
nilachchhesi (Theriga, 437) 
pachchuggamanam (J. Ill, 

pp. 330,388) 

bandhanamokkhath kdtuth (}. Ill, . 

p. 429) 


amisd devd samdnd 
te ddni misibhutd (M.R.E.) 
pakamte husam (M.R.E.) 
husamrzbhriiam (?) 
bddham me pakamte (M.R.E,) 
khndakd cha mahatpd (M.R.E) 

kdmam tu kho (M. R. E.) 

na hlyam sakye mahdtpeneva pdpo^ 
tave (M. R. E.) 
dharhma-paliydydni (Bhabru) 
palam samddapayitave (P.E. I) 

ava ite (P. E. IV) meaning not' 
‘henceforth' but 'up till now.* 
atapatiye hate (P. E. IV), atapatiye 
opp. of parapatiye 
dhdti . . . palihatave (P. E. IV) 
abhihdle (P. E. IV) 
puUsdm pafichalisamti (P. E. IV) 

]anapadasa hitasukhdye (P. E. IV) 

nisi jit u (P. E. IV) 
tilitadarhddnam patavadhdnam 
niliidhasi kdlasi (P. E. IV) 

ddna-sarhvibhdge (P. E. IV) 
nilakhiyati (P. E. V) 
pachupagamatiam (P.E.VI) 

bamdhana-mokhdni katdni (P.E. V) 


M 
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dhammayuttam katharh (J. III. 

P- 365) 

ovadarh dentem yutta-janass^ eva 
ddtabbo, m ayuttajamssa (J. Ill, 

P- 23O 

danatisagge (PetavattTiu, II. 7) 
rzdanagge, parichchagctthdne 
daUhu (Sutta-nipSta, verse 424) 
=disva 

pafipddaydmi (J. IV, p. 19) 

—daddmi 

saddhamma-niyama (Ang.. Ill, 

p. 185) 

dhamma-niydmatd (Ang., I. p. 286) 
anurupdyarh patipattiyarh (J. Ill, 

p. 368) 

avdsesi V, p. 33) 
kammdyatandni (J. Ill, p. 542) 
z=kammdni 

tushtaddnam (Arthasastra, I. 11) 
rdjd (mdtiposikassa hatthissa) 
samdnarupath 

sild-patimam kdretvd (J. IV. p. 95) 
andvasa (Vinaya, II, 22. 33, J. II, 

P- 77 ) 

ussapento dhammayuparh (Milinda. 

p. 21) 

thuparh vaddhdpesi (Mahavaihsa, 

35 - 32) 

dutiyam pi balam vaddhdpesi (J. Ill, 

P- 9) 

dutiyam meaning ‘for the second 

time' 

Kondgamana-buddhassa matfdapo 

(Theragatha A., p, 6 ) 

hhalita (Petavatthu. p. 46) 


viyovadisaihti janath dhammayutath 

(P. E. VII) 

ddnavisagasi (P.E. VII) 
sutu (P. E. VII) 
pati(pddaycrhti) P.E.VII. 
dhamma-niyamdni (P. E. VII) 

anulupdyd dhammavadhiyd (P. E. 

VII) 

dvdsayiye (.Schism Pillar) 

tuthdyatandni (P. E. VII) 
sildvigada-bhichd kdldpita (Lumbini) 

andvdsasi (Schism Pillar) 

sildthabhe usapdpite (Lumbin!) 

Kond^manasa thube dutiyam 
vadhite (Nigali Sagar) 

Khalatiha (Barabar) 
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sahbasetam hatthiratamm (J. Ill, Seto, gajatame, sawasveto hasii 

p. 460) (Dhauli, Kalsi, Girnar Rocks). 
sabbaseto silava hatthirajd Q. IV, 

P- 9 J) 


?.igveda 
piteva sup&yano (I. i) 

Ramayaria 

saptardtroshitah (II, 73. 16) 

paura-jdnapadam janam (II, 43. 13) 
anunita (II, 61. 28. 30)= 
anuiishta 

kith sydt priyam janasydsya 

kdnkshitam kirn sukhdvaham \ 
iti cliintayitd tena jano’yath 
paripdlitah (II, 57. 14) 


etad aupayikam (II. 53. 37) 
yajnabhdgah (II, 46. 15) 


INSCRIPTIONS 

pdpe hi ndma supaddlaye (R. E. V) 

INSCRIPTIONS 

duve sapnmna-ldti-saia 
vivdsdta (M. R. E., Sa) 
janath jdnapadath (P. E. IV) 

(imineti (R. E. XIII) 

kirmrh kdni siikhath dvahdml ti 

(P.E. VI) 

csn me huthd—se kinasu jane 
... .anulupdyd dhathmavadhiyd 
vadheyn li, kinasu kdni abhyum- 
ndmayeharh dhathmavadhiyd tif 

(P. E. VII) 

idha cha ndni siikhdpaydmi 

(R.E. VI) 

iadopayd (R. E. VII) 
hhdge athne (R. E. VII). 


The Buddhavadiana alone can satisfactorily account for 
some of the most striking and interesting variants in the ASoa- 
vachana. R. E. IX offers mahidd, ahakajanika, abakajaniyo 
and striyak(a) as variants of Dh ithi. Corresponding to them we 
have in Pali itthi, mahild (mahild), ambakd and itthiyikd (Buddha- 
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ghosa). In lieu of J dam, Dh offers us patibala (S.R.E. II), and 
these very words are employed as synonyms in the Ahguttara 
Nikaya, Panchaka-nipata, Gilana-vagga : alam gilanam upafthd- 
turn, patibalo hoti bhesajjam samvidhdtum. Corresponding to 
the two variants, mahdlake znd-maharhte in R.E. XIV, we have 
in Pali mahallakarh and mahantam. 

The specimen of dialectical style offered by the four versions 
of R.E. IX (K, Sh, M) .closely .resembles those which may be 
gathered from all sections of the Kathavatthu : 


Kathdvatthu IV (I. i) 

Hanchi puggalo upalabbhati 
sachchhikattha-paramatthem, 
tena vata re vattabbe yo sack- 
chikattho paramattho tato so 
puggalo upalabbhati sachchhikattha- 
paramatthend ti. Yam tattha 
vadesi vattabbe kho puggalo 
upalabbhati . . sachchhikattha- ' 
paramallhend ti michchhd. 


R. E. IX 

Hamche pi iarh atharh no 
nivateii hida, atham 
palaia anarhtam puna pasa- 
vati. Hamche puna tarn atham 
nivateti hida tata ubhaye 
samladhe hoti-hida chd se athe 
palatd cha anarhtam puna 
pasavati tena dharhmamarh- 
galena. 


The Asokavachana contains but a very few traces of what 
may be called the distinctive Jaina phraseology, now preserved 
in the Ardhamagadhi Canon of the Svetambaras. The Nirgrantha- 
pravachana or Jinavachana, too, employs such technical terms as 
samana mdhana, bhikkhu, bhikkhnni, uvdsaga, iivdsigd, samano- 
vdsagd, gihatthdnarh, pavvaiydnam, Nigganthd, Ajiviyd, posaham 
(posatham), (posatha-upavdso), punna {pimya), pdva (pdpa), 
kdldna, sukade dukkade, parakkame, vihirhsd, avihimsd, vaha- 
handha-parikilesd, bandha-mokkha, samkhdya, koha (kodha),, 
mdna (mdna), dayd, dma, sachcha, soya {saucha), bhaya, ajjava, 
maddava, chauddas, — attham’-uddittha-pumnamdsinlsu, ihaloga- 
paraloga, duya (duta) and parisd (Acharahga and Aupapatika 
Sutras). 
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Besides the technical terms listed above, the Jinavachana 
makes use the following idioms corresponding to those in 
BV and AV: 


F 

BV 

AV 

hiyde sukhde 

hitdya sukhdya 

hitasukhdye (R. E. V, 

jdrisa tdrisa 

ydrisa tdrisa, 

P.E. IV) 

ydrise tdrise 


yddisa tddisa 

ddise tddise (R. E. IV) 

puno puno (Acharanga) 

punappunam 

puna-puna (R.E. XIV) 

chanath chanarh (ib) 

khane khane 

khanasi khanasi 

pudhavi-nissiya (ib) 

dhamma-nissiia 

(S.R.E. I) 
dhamma-nisita (R.E. V) 

amma-piu sussusaga 

mdtd'pitu- 

mdtd-pitu-sususd, 

(Aup. 71) 

xipatthanam, 

mdtd-pitusu 


dchariya 

sususd. mdtari 


pachchupatthdtabbd 

cha pitari cha 


sussusdya 

susrusd (R. E. Ill) 

ndlam tame (Acha¬ 

alam ddrdbharandya 

alam asvdsandye 

ranga) 


(S.R.E. II) 

atihi’Sarhvibhdgo 

ddna^samvibhago 

ddna-sarhvibhdge 

(Aup. 57) 


(P. E. IV) 

posahovavdso (Ib. 57) 


pdlatikarh upavdsam 

chiratthitiyd (Ib. 56) 

chiratthitikd 

(P.E. IV) 

chirathitikd (M.R.E.) 

dhamme dadhd painnd 
patinnd (Ib. 105) 

. -i: 

pafimnd achald 


^ u * 

(S.R.E. II) 

gevejja-vimdna (Ib. 163) 


puUsd gevayd (P. E. I) 

Bhagavam (ib. 21) 

Bhagavd 

Bhagavam (Lumbini 

digare (ib. 38) 

ddikammiko 

Pillar) 

ddikale, ddikaro (R.E. V) 

dupayam chauppayam 

dipaddnam 

dupada-chatupadesu 


chatuppaddnam 

lit It 1 

(P. E. I) 

tiwa-dhammdnurdga 

1 / i 

tibbo gdravo 

tivo dhathmavdyo 

(Aupa. Sec. 54) 


, (RX XIII) 
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JV AV 

je ya mane savajje sakirie 
sakakkase kadue (ka(uke) 
nitthure pharuse anhayakare 
chedakare bhedakate (Aupapatika 
Sutra, Sec. 30) 

je asavd te parissavd 
jc parissavd te asavd ; 
je andsavd te aparissavd, 
je aparissavd te andsavd (Acharanga) 

In the Jinavachana, too, koha and mam, sachcha and soya 
(saiicha), ajjava and maddava are grouped together. 

Certain phrases and idioms in Asokavachana agree almost 
verbatim with those in the Rajadharma Section of the Santiparva 
of the Mahabharata. As the following instances will increasingly 
show, the statements of Asoka were nothing hut a faithful 
reproduction in prose of the Rdjadharmapravachana in verse: 


imdni dsinava-gdmini ndma 
ath(d) charhdiye ni^huliye 
kadhe mane isyd (P. E. Ill) 

sakale apaparisrave siydti 
eshe tu parisrave yam apunarh 

(R.E. X) 


MBH 

Aushadhdni cha sarvdni 
muldni cha phaldni chaj 
chaturvidhdms cha vaidydn 
vai samgrihnlydd vikshatah || 

(XII. 68. 64) 

ahimsdrthdya bhutdndm dharma- 
pravachanam kritam (XII. 109. 15) 

Yauna-Kdmboja-Gdndhdrdh 

(XII. 207.43) 

mdtdpitror hi susrHshd 
kartavyd sarvadasyubhih j 
dchSrya-guru-iusrushd 
tailhaivdiramavdsindm r 

(XII. 64.17) 

kttMmih hi mrend‘tai}&m 


AV 

osadhdni cha . . . muldni cha . . 

phaldni savaia ata ata 

7 iathi hdldpitd cha lopdpitd cha 

(P.E. II) 

nijhatiyd . . . dhammavadhi 
vadhitd avihimsdye bhutdnam 

^ (P.E. VII) 

Yona-Kamboja-Garhdhdrdnam 

(R.E. V) 

brdhmana s(r)amandnam sampalipati, 
mdtari pitari susrtisd thaira- 
susrusd (R.E. IV), agabhuti-susUsd, 
mdtd-pitu-sususd ,gulu-sususd 

(R.E. XIII) 

tasa esa rnUle tisfSnath cha 
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r&jadharmasya yan mulam 

(XII. 57 - 13 ) 

hitdrtham sanalokasya 

(XII. 36.26) 

sarvalokahitaih dharmam 

(XII. 63.5) 

Snrinyath ydti dharmasya 

(XII.13.14) 

aradhayet svargam imam cha 

lokam (XII. 27.57) 
kritajno dridhabhaktih sydt 
sarhvibhdgi jitendriyah (XII. 65.39) 
bhdvaiuddhir dayd satyam 
samyamas chdtmasampadah 

(XV. .67.5) 

viliaraydtrdsu (XII. i. i8) 
uchchdvachdni vittuni (XII. 96.23) 
ddnam eke praimanti (XII. 21.9) 
dharmayuktam prasastam 
dyatydn cha taddtve cha (XII. 16.6) 
kshamd kartum samartho (XII. 72.1) 
varjanlyam sadd yuddham 

(XII. 68.25) 

kshudra-pipUikdh as abhakshyas 

(XII. 50. 21) 
Yathd putrds tathd paurd 
drash\avydh. (XII. 68.29) 
yo’nvakampatu vai nityarh 
prajd putrdn ivaurasdn (XII. 28.51) 
vadha-bandhaparikleio (XII. 68. 19) 
dharmdpekshi (XII. 55. 29) 
dharmakdnkshatd (XII. 67. 48) 

samydbhihdrath kurvlta 

(XII. 68. 39) 
sattvaifi sattvd hi jlvanti 

(Xll. 115 . 


athasarhtirand cha (R.E. VI) 

anuvataram sa(r)t)alokahitdya 

(R,E. VI) 

bhutdnam dnamnam gachheyam 

(R. E. VI) 

idha cha ndni sukhdpaydmi paratra 
cha svagarh drddhayarhtu (R.E. VI) 
sayame bhdvasudhitd va katarhnatd 
va dadhabhatitd (R.E. VII) 


vihdraydtdih (R.E. VII) 
uchdvacharh mamgalam (R.E. IX) 

ddne sddhu ti (R.E. IX) 
dharhmayutam anuvidhiyaiu 
tadatvdye dyatiyarh cha (R.E.X) 

sakiye khamitave (R.E. XIII) 

(na)i)afh vijayan md vijetavyarh 
marhhd (R.E. XIII) 
ambdkapilikd (P.E. V) 

athd pit(d) hevam ne Idjd ti, 
ath(d) atdnam anukampati hevam 
apheni aiiukampati (S.R.E. I) 
barhdhanam va parikilesam vd 

(S.R.E. I) 

dharhmdpekhd (R.E. XIII) 
dhammakdmatd cha (P.E. I) 

abhihdle (P.E. IV) 


jivena jive no pusitaviye (P.E. V) 
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dharmikarh dharmayuktam (XIL 

19. 11) 

dh&rtnika-jamh (XII. 19.5) 
punyatirthanusamyanam 

(I. 8.183) 

vigatabhi (Bhag. G. VII.) 
dharmasamsthapanarthaya 

(Bhagavadglt^, IV. 8) 
sanadharman parityajya 

(Bhagavadgita, XVIII. 66) 


janarh dhammayutarh (P.E. VII) 

anusarhy&nam (R.E. Ill, S.R.E. I) 

vigadabht (Lumbini) 
dhammadhithdnaye (R.E. V) 

sai'am parichajitpa (R.E. X) 


It is in the Mahabharata (XII. 20.7.43) alone that we have the 
Sanskrit name Yauna corresponding to Yona. It is again here that 
the Yaunas, Kambojas and Gandharas are grouped together, 
precisely as in Pali and Asokavachana. The word anusamyana> 
too, is met with in the Great Epic (I. 2. 123) punyatirthanusam- 
ydnam, though not in the technical sense of A§oka. The Maha- 
matras mentioned in it are no other than the Sendpati Mahdmdtras 
in the Buddhavachana. The location of the four Great continents 
including Jarnbudvipa (ibid, Bhishmaparva 6. 13) is almost on a 
par with that in Pali. 

As regards the Sipriti literature, the lists of non-eatable or 
forbidden animals, birds, beasts and fishes, contained in the older 
Dharma Sutras and Sastras are certainly in the immediate literary 
background of Anoka’s list of avadhyas (P. E. V). In this respect 
the Dharmasutras of Bodhayana and Vasishtha deserve special 
notice, particularly because both prohibit the flesh of rhinoceros 
and allow the meat of peafowls. Further, Vasistha’s pdn 4 u' 
kapota is the same species of birds as the seta-kapotc of Aioka. 
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Legal, Pdpular and 
Grammatical Works. 
hitnath, kdmam tu (BodMyana, 

Vasistha) 

pdn 4 ^kapota (Vasishtha) 
pdravata (Vasishtha) 

=zgrdmavdsi kapotah (Kulluka) 
abhakshydh (Bodhayana, Vasishtha) 
Sarveshdmeva ddndndm 
brahmaddnarh viHshyate 

(Manu, IV. 233) 
evam samavdyah kartavyah (Pancha- 
tantra, I. 15) 

ddikarah (Panini. III. 2.21) 
lipikarah, livikarah (Panini, III. 

2. 21) 

avardrdhdt (Paiiini, V. 4. 4.57) 
putra pan tram (Panini, V. 2.10) 
Tishya-Punawasvoh (Panini,* 1 . 

2.63) 

tad ga^bchhati pathidutayoh 

(Panini, V. 3.85) 
Dcvdndmpriya (K^tyayana) 

khalatikasya parvatasya (Patanjali) 


AV 

kdmam tu kho (M.R.E., Bra.) 

setakapote (P.E. V) 
gdmakapota (P.E. V) 

yc na cha khadiyati (P.E. V) 

ndsti etdrisam ddnarh 

ydrisarh dhammaddnam (R.E. IX, 

XI) 

samavayo eua sddhu (R.E. XII) 

ddikaro (R. E. V) 
lipikara (R.E. XIV) 
lipikarena (M.R.E., Ja) 
avaradhiyd (M.R.E., Bra.) 
putdpapotike (P.E. VII) 

Tisdya Pundvasune (P.E. V) 

yata pi dntd no yamti (R.E. XIII) 

Devdnampriyo, Devdnampiyo 

(R.E. III) 

Khalatika-pavatasi (Barabar, II) 


The highly important Sanskrit text which is still left for 
comparison in this connexion is the Arthaiastra containing 
Kautilyavachana. In accordance with its two forms, earlier and 
later, we must consider it both as a Karika of verses in sloka 
metre and as a treatise of the Siurti-Bhashya type. The 
earlier form will be referred to simply as Karika, and the later one 
as Prose Treatise. 

The following instances may indicate the nature of corres¬ 
pondences between the Kautilyavachana in the Karika on the one 
hand and the Aiokavachana on the other, as regards their phrases 
and idioms: 
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KV (KSrika) 

putrapavtrinuvartimh (VII. i6) 

anyatr&pada (I. 17), anyatra 
guptisthanebhyah (II. 26) 

pranayad rakshyate (VII. 9) 
pranayena (VIII. 5) 
diavishu (VII. 6) 
pratyante (VII. 6) 
sdmantarh (VII. 6) 
rtiruddho desahaldhhydm (VII. 3) 
ekadeiam (V. 4) 

dyatydm cha taddtve cha (V. I) 
uchchhulkan (II. 21) 
abhirdmam (II. 13) 
dtyayikam kdryam (I. 12) 
arthasya mulam utthdnann, 
rdjno hi vratam ulthdnam, 
yajnah kdrydnuidsanam (I. 12) 
anuiaya (in a different sense) .. .. 


AV 

putdpapotike (P.E. VII, Schism 

Pillar Edict, Sanchi) 
anatra Yonesu (R. E. XIII) 
arhnata agdya dhammakdmatdya 

(P.E. I) 

panoyam gachema 
sn rnunisniiarh (S.R.E. I) 
ataviyo (R.E. XIII) 
pKK hamtesu (R.E II) 

Hfimamtd Idjdno (R.E. II) 
niludhast kdlasi (P.E. IV) 
ckadesa?!! (R.E. VII) 
tadatvdye dyatiye (ha (R.E. X) 
ubalike (Lumbini Pillar) 
abhildmdni (R.E. VIII) 
atiydyike (R.E. VI) 
tasa esa mule ustdnam 
cha athasamtirana cha (R.E. VI) 

(R.E. VI). 

anusaye (R.E. XIII, in the Amara-. 
kosha sense of anuiochand, 

amtdpa) 


Though the prose treatise of the ArthaSastra is a post-Ak)kan 
compilation, it employs or preserves several phrases and idioms 
showing correspondence with those in ASokavachana, as will appear 
from the following tables: 


ArthasSstra (PT) 

anyatra mdtuh (II. 1), 
anyatra xryapadeiena (II. 25). 
anyatra pratishedhit (IV. 13), etc. 

anyaih pratipddayishy&mah (I. 10) 
mahdnase (11. 27) 


AV 

ahatra Yonesu (R.E. XIII), 

amnata agdya 

dhammakdmatdya 

agena bhayena. etc. (P.E I) 

majhaih pafipddayema (S.R.E. I) 

mahdnasamhi (R.E. I) 
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rajHah prabhdvah 

dvipada-chatushpaddndm (III. 15) 
putraddram dtmdnam 
pratydsannam (III. 20) 
anarthydh (V. 4) 
hastwanabhogah (VIII. 11) 
ndgavana (II. 2) 
shanmasikim ai- 29) 
sukaro hi miirena sandhih (VII. 13) 
viivdsayet (VII. 14) 

Pmhyena (XIV. 3) 
k ris h luhchatu rdasydm 
panrmmdsydm Pushya- 
yoginyam (XIV. 3) 
chdtnrmdsyeshvardha- 
mdsikam aghdtam (XIII. 5) 
anngraharh dhiandtha- 
vyddUitnndm (XIII. 5) 
idsanarn uktam 
mukhdjmptatft (II, 6) 
ddpaka (IV. 6) 
rnahdntarh sangham (IV, 4) 
ydtrdvihdragato (V. 1) 
diydyike kdrye (1. 15) 
dvasayeyiih, dvascyuh (II. 4) 
vdsaycyuh (II. 36) 
ayarh parihdpayati (11. 8) 
mddhuryam (II. 10) 
pumruktam (II. 10) 
uchchhulkam (II. 21) 
prdptavyavaharandm (III. 5) 
apravxittavadhandm (II. 26) 
yogydchdryah^ (II. 30) 
asannebhyah parebhyai cha (L. 17) 

deyavisargo (IX. 6) 


pabhave Devdnampiyasa (R.E. 

Xlll) 

dupada^hatupadesu (P.E. II) 
aldnam (S.R.E. II) 
patiydsamnesu (P.E. VI) 
anathdye (P.E. V) 
kevatahhogasi (P.E. V) 
ndgavanasi 

d-sammdsike (P.E. V) 

sukanm hi pdpam (R.E. V) 
vhvcnhsayitave (Sarnath) 

Tisena (S.R.E I) 
chdvudasdye parhnadasdye 
Thdyc, Tisdyam pumnamdsiyarh 

(P.E. V) 

(hdlum mdsiye pakhdye 

lakhanc no kalaviye (P.E. V) 

andthcsu vudhesu 

hitamkhdye (R. E. V) 

yum kimchi mukhato \ 

dfiapaydmi ddpakath vd 

srdvdpakarh vd (R.E. VI) 

mahamtc vijaye .R.E. XIV) 

viharaydtdrh naydsu (R.E. VIII) 

(diydyike (R.E. VI) 

dvdsayiyc, xmdpetaviye 

(Schism Pillar) 
(lf's(( 7 h hdpayisati (R.E. V) 
madinmddiya (R.E. XIV) 
puna-puna-viitam (R.E. XIV) 
ubdlike (Lumbini Pillar) 
patavadhdnam (P.E, IV) 

yugydchariyd 7 n (M.R.E.) 
pcifiyasathnesu hevarh 

apakafhesu (P.E. VI) 
ddnavisagasi (P.E. VIII) 
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(ibhiksht}am upajapet (IX. 6) 
yatharham (IX. 9) 
alpavyayah (IX. 4) 
mahabhan^ena (II. 28) 
sdmantdtavikdn (IX. 3) 
pratividhdnam (VII. 16) 
mittravargah (VIII. 15) 
utsdhayukta (VIII. 4) 
humdra (V. 3) 
devikumdrdndm (VII. 15) 
pauravyavahdriha (V. 3) 
rdsh\rdntapdla, antapdla (V. 3) 
mriga-paiu-pakshi-bydla- 
mat^ydrambhdn (IV. 3) 
paribhoga (IV. 6) 
apavdhayanti (IV. 9) 
mahdmdtrdh (II. 9) 
bhakta-saihvibhdgam (IV. 3) 
paribhdshamm (IV. 11) 
pdshandd (III. 16) 
parichareyuh (I. 21) 
dharmaddnam (III. 16) 

satnavdyah (III. 12) 
asampratipattau (III. 11) 
ghatetu (VI. 2) 
hiratfyaddnam (III. 10) 
hiranydnugraham (II. 36) 
dridhabhaktitvam (I. 9) 
avadhydh (II. 26) 
ashtabhdgikam (II. 12) 
dharmavijayl (XII. 1) 
data (I.16) 

abhikshnya-iravanam (I. 5) 


abhikhimm upadhdleyu (Bh&bru) 
yathdraham (M.R.E.) 
apavyayatd (R.E. Ill) 
apabhariKpitd (R.E. III) 
sdmarhta-ldjdne (R.E. II) 
patividhdne (R.E. VIII) 
vage bahujane (S.R.E. I) 
usdhena (P.E. I) 
humdle (S.R.E. I) 
deviknmdldnam (P.E. VII) 
nagalaviyohdlaka (S.R.E. I) 
amta-mahdmdtd (P.E. I) 
pidndrarhbho (P.E. IV) 

patibhogam (P. E V) 
apavudhe (R.E. XIII) 
mahdmdtd (Queen’s Edict) 
ddna-samxnbhdge (P.E. IV) 
palihlidsayisam (P.E. Ill) 
iftvt' pdsamdd (R.E. VII) 
patichalisarhti (P.E. iV) 
dharhmaddnam (R.E. IX, XI) 
samavdyo (R.E. VII) 
asampratipati (R,E, IV) 
ghatitam (R.E. XIV) 
hirarhnapa\ividhdno (R.E. VIII) 

dadhahbatitd (R.E. VII) 
avadhiydni (P.E. V, VII) 
athabhdgiye (Lumbini Pillar) 
dharhmavijayo (R.E. XII) 
data (R.E. XIII) 

abhikhimm suneyu (Bh&bru) 
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GRAMMAR AND PHONOLOGY 

We have seen that the style or diction of Asokavachana in Prakrit 
is closely akin to that of Buddhavachana in Pali. The phrases and 
idioms were mostly prose adaptations from gathds and slokas, 
in short, traditional verses, such as those preserved in the Pali 
Nikayas including the Jatakas, the Rajadharma Section of the 
Santiparva of the Mahabharata, and the Karika presupposed by 
the extant prose treatise of the Arthasastra. The prose texts of 
Buddhavachana in Pali and those of Jinavachana in ArdhamagadhI, 
too, supply parallels to many a phrase and idiom in Asokavachana. 
If similar phrases and idioms as well as technical terms occur also 
in the prose treatise of the Arthasastra, we are not to infer from it 
that Asokavachana derived them directly from it. It is equally true 
that the extant Pali Canon and Jaina Agama, too, presuppose an 
earlier stage of development when their linguistic affinities with 
Asokavachana were still closer. Kven the Sanskrit diction of that 
stage of literary and linguistic development bore many traits in 
common.^ 

Minute analysis of the grammatical forms and phonetic 
peculiarities of Asokavachana, offered by Hultzsch, edict by edict 
and inscription by, inscription, and subsequently by Professor 
Turner in respect of the Gavimath and Palkigundu versions of 
M. R. E., has made easy the path of “A Comparative Grammar of 
Asokan Inscriptions” by Mr. M.A. Mahendale, the phonology 
part of which is already published in the Bulletin of the Deccan 
College Research Institute, Vol. III. In the face of these 
important publications, full ol objective data of scientific 
research, there is hardly anything to add except by way of certain 
correctives. The unscientific feature of the scientific procedure 
adopted by Hultzsch and Mahendale is that in citing instances from 

1. Barua in Proceedings and Transactions of the Tenth 
All-India Oriental Conference^ p. aogf. 
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any particular inscription or set of records they have not taken into 
their consideration the errors due to Anoka’s Lipikaras’ oversight, 
carelessness, incapacity or idiosyncrasy, in short, omissions and 
commissions. A few instances may make the point clear. 

DT (P.E.) reads aha or aha instead of aha of LA, LN and R. 
A, too, reads dhd. K (R.E.) invariably reads dhd, and we mjeet 
with the same reading also in Ye, Dh and J. One may justify this 
reading for K, DT, DM and A by the general tendency of the 
dialect of that area to lengthen the final a. But what about Ye, 
Dh and J ? Here the presumption must be that the intended 
reading was dhd ti, and this is corroborated by Sh (R.E. XI) haha 
ti. DT ahd is the scribe’s mistake for dhd. The omission of ti 
(iti) after dhd may easily be treated as a case of oversight. In P. E. 
Ill all the versions read ndmd ti. When DT reads pavatayevu 
and remaining versions pavatayexnl ti, the inference should be that 
the omission of ti in DT is due to the scribe’s error. 

The G equivalent of iha is idhn. But in R.E. XI one has 
iloka instead of idhaloka and in R.E. XIII ilokika for idhalokika. 
Here the scribe is responsible for the dropping of dh. The Sh 
and M equivalents of ilia are hida and ia, the first occurring more 
frequently in M and the second in Sh. And yet it is improbable 
that ia was precisely the Sh spelling of iha; had it been the case, we 
would have aa instead of aha. The reading iha, met with in R.E. 
XIII, confirms the suspicion about the scribe’s error in ia. 

In R.E. VII, all the six versions read sayame for samyamah. 
In R.E. XII the Sh spelling is sayamo, while in R.E. XIII Sh reads 
samyamaip, (Acc.). Similarly in R.E. IX, K reads samyame and 
Sh samyamo. From these data, the inference is irresistible 
that the omission of m (anusvdra) is just afrinstance of the scribe’s 
oversight. 

G has rdjiike and prddesike for rdjuko and prddesiko in R.E. 
Ill, sayame for samyamo in R.E. VIII, athakamme for athakath- 
math in R.E. VI, and mule for miilam in R.E. VI. These, as we 
know, are not the bonafide grammatical forms of the dialect ot 
Giraar. 

Such instances need not be multiplied. Those cited above 
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are sufficient, I think, to convince us of the reasonableness 
of fixing the grammatical and phonological standard of each dia¬ 
lect by typical forms only, and not by any and every form on 
record. 

In connection with orthography and phonology, the ques¬ 
tion is apt to arise—were all the words pronounced as written ? An 
extremist like the late Dr. Fleet will maintain that they were not 
pronounced as written. Take, for instance, the word dukkaratip,, 
dnkkare, or dukkale which is written as dukaram (G), dukara 
(Sh), dukare (M), dukale (K, Dh, J, R.E. V) The debatable 
point is whether the word was meant to be pronounced as duk- 
karani, dukkare, dukkale or as dukaram, dukare, dukale. Though 
nothing can be said dogmatically on this point, the reader may 
have his guidance in forming his opinion from the fact that the 
Prakrit dialects of A:^oka do nowhere show the tendency to what 
is called phonetic decay. Guided by the Law of Mora (Metre), 
they retain in tact the phonetic values of all words. We are not 
to think of any loss of sound without some compensation provided 
against it. In default of the compensation in spellings on record, 
the presumption ought to be that something is wrong somewhere. 
Consider, for instance, the case of Dh kichhamde, J kimchhdmde 
(S.R.E. II) for the Pali kithchhando. In J, d in chharnde is re¬ 
dundant. In Dh, ki ought to have been spelt as kl. In default 
of the compensating feature, the presumption must be that the 
spelling ki with the omission of m after it or without th^ lengthen¬ 
ing of i is due to the scribe’s ignorance or oversight. 

As to R.E. Ill, G offers vdsesu, and K, Dh and J vasesu for 
the Pali va.sse.su. In the former, there is a compensating feature 
in the lengthening of a in va; in the latter, there is no such feature. 
In metrical measure vdsesu and vassesu are of an equal phonetic 
value, and vasesu and vassesu are not so. So in the case of vasesu, 
the presumption should be that it was meant to be pronounced as 
va(s)sesu. 

There are a few special cases, where compensation is sought to 
be effected by the shifting of emphasis. Take, for instance, 
the Sh and M Priyadraii for Sk. Priyadarii, Pali Piyadassi, dhra- 
tnarh for-G dhammam, Sk. dharmam, and G bhutapruvam foy 
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Sk bkutapurvam. Here the emphasis is shifted, in the case of 
Yriyadraii, from the fifth to the second syllable; in the case of 
hhutapruvam, from the third to the second. In Pali, for instance, 
one may choose to adopt the spelling vlriyam or viriyam for Sk. 
viryam. In adopting viriyam, he will be putting the emphasis on 
the first syllable, while in adopting viriyam, he will be shifting 
the emphasis on to the third syllable. 

One may go indeed so far as to premise that there is no 
instance of phonetic decay in any dialect or language, which is 
not accompanied by a compensating feature. Let us consider, for 
instance, the language of the Prakrit Dhammapada having all the 
main important features in common with the Sh Prakrit of A^ka. 
It shows a good deal of phonetic decay, as will appear from the 
comparison of the following stan/a with its Pali counterpart: 

Prakrit :—.njuo vamo so magv, ahhaya namu sa disa | 

radho aktiyano namn dhamatrakehi sahato\\ 

Pali '.—.njiiko ndma so maggo, ahhaya ndma so. disd | 

ratho akhjano ndma dhanimachakkehi samyuto || 

It is easy to guess that the manner of chanting behind the 
Prakrit verse is different from that behind the Pali gatha, — that, 
in other words, the phonetic decay took place in the Prakrit Dham¬ 
mapada of Khotan so as to adaj)t its verses to local and racial 
needs. One has got to chant the Prakrit stan7a, quoted above, in 
the manner of the Tibeto-Chinese people, by swaying one’s head 
to and fro. Here the compensation is effected by means of gesti¬ 
culation and intonation. 

In many an instance the system of spelling and grammatical forms 
have been determined by the Law of i^yth m and Cadence or 
the Law of Euphony governing the construction of sentences : 

R. E.X.: Etakdya Devdnampiyo Piyadasi rdjd yaso vd kiti vd 

ichhali, yaso for yasarh, kiti for kitim. 

S. R.E.I,: Save munise pajd mama, mama for mama. 

.P.E.L (LA) Devdnampiye Piyadasi Idja hevarh aha : sadavl- 
sati-vmqbhisitena me iyum dh&^tnalip likhapita^ Piya,- 
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dasi for Piyadasl, Idja for Idjd, lipi for lipi, likhdpita for 
Ukhdpitd. 

Provided that the rhythm is maintained, the cadences are 
all right, the sounds are sweet and appropriate in rhyming, and 
the caesuras come spontaneously, it is immaterial whether certain 
rules of number and gender are obeyed or infringed: 

M.R.E. (Bra, Si) : Pakamasa hi iyam phale, no hiyarh sakye 
mahdtpeneva pdpotave kdmarh tu kho khuda- 
kena pi pakamaminem vipule svage sakye 
drddhetave. Etdyathdya iyam sdvane savapite- 
yathd khudaka hca mahdtpd cha imam paka- 
meyu ti, arhtd cha mai jdneyu, chirathitike 
cha iyam pakame hot(n). Iyam cha athe 
vadhisiti xtipulam pi cha vadhisiti avaradhiyd 
diyadhiyam vadhisiti. 

Thus the text of Asokavachana is skilfully composed so as 
to be suitable not so much for reading as for chanting, and in this 
respect we cannot fail to notice a striking similarity between the 
Pali and Asokan texts. Though the words of the Buddha are in 
prose, they follow a law of rhythm and cadence, if not exactly that 
of metre, and the sentences spontaneously come to their natural 
stops in course of chanting: 

Evam me sutam : Ekam samayam Bhagavd viharati jeta- 
vane Andthapindikassa drnme. Atha kho ahnatard devatd kexm- 
lakappath Jetavanam obhdselvd yena Bhagavd tenupasahkami; 
upasahkamitvd Bhagavanlam ahhivMetvd ekam antam atthdsi. 
Ekamantam thitd kho sd devatd Bhagavantam gdthdya ajjhabhdsi. 

The old Gdthd tradition or Vedic mode of chanting lingers 
even in the texts of Jinavachana in Ardhamagadhi. But these 
texts often lack the spontaneity and vigour of Buddhavachana in 
Pali. Even the verses in such old Agama texts as the Achdrdhga 
seem to be on a par with some in the extant treatise of the Artha- 
iSstra : 

AcbSi^hga, Uvahapa-suyam, ix. 8-3 : 
Avesaiia-sahhd-pavdsu paniya-saldsu egayd v^o 
adii vd paliyatthdnesu paldlapunjesu egayd vdso . 
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Afuantare aramdgdre nagare vi egayd voso. 
suiSne sunndgdre va rukkhamule vi egayd vdso. 

Artha^astra, III. >9. 

Kalahe dravyam apaharato dasapano dandah 
kshttdraka-dravya-himsdydm tnchcha tdvachcha dandal} 
sthulaka-dravya-hiihsdydm tachcha dvigunas cha dandah. 

Among the Buddhist brethren, those who were master reci¬ 
ters of Buddhavachana are claimed in the Milindapahha (p. 3441 
to be adepts in the discrimination of high and low accents, 
long and short syllables, heavy and light measures of letters: 
(bahmsntd dgatdgamd dhammadhard .... sithila-dhanita-digha- 
rassa-garuka-lahukakkhara-parichchheda-kusald). It is in respect of 
this discrimination of accents, etc., that Buddhaghosa has sharply 
distinguished the language of Buddhavachana from Tamil and 
other non-Aryan speeches of Ancient India (Sumahgala-vilasini, 
I, p. 276). The texts of all other Buddhist sects but the Therava(la 
are found lacking in the distinctive characteristics of the language 
of the Pali Canon. Their so-called “Gaiha dialects”, saturated 
with Prakrit elements, show resemblances to the Sanskritic Prakrits 
of the ^ka, Kushana, Kshaharata, .^atavahana and Ikshvaku 
inscriptions. Their prose texts betray only imperfect Sanskritisa- 
tions from those in some earlier language, allied to Pali. So far as 
the rhythm, cadences and caesuras are concerned, the records of 
Aioka fully maintain the literary and linguistic tradition of Pali. 
In A^kavachana, too, the syntax of words in a sentence is governed 
by the law of rhythm and cadence ; 

. R.E. Ill: sddhu mdtari cha pitari cha susrusd, 
miUra-saihstuta-nMimm bdmhatjta- 
samandnarti sddhu ddnam, prdmnam 
sddhu andrambho, apavyayatd apa- 
hhartidatd sddhu. 

Here |be word sddhu is put first in one clause, in a pen- 
ultbnate position in the second clause, in the middle of the third 

?Iguse, and Ifwt in th? fonnh clans?, 
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Barabar Hill-Cave I: 

Ldjind Piyadasind duvddasa-vasdbhisitend 
iyam kuhhd dind Ajivikehi, instead of 
Ajlvikehi dind. 

To do full justice to a comparative grammar of Asokavchana 
from the historical point of view as distinguished from the 
merely analytical or scientific standpoint, one has got to return a 
definite answer to the question as to tvhich of the three languages, 
Old ClasSicial Sanskrit, Old Pali and Old Ardhamagadhi, has the 
greatest share in the phonetic peculiarities and grammatical forms 
of Asokavachana. The real tug of war lies between the claims of 
Old Pali and Old Ardhamagadhi, the languages that in their 
maturity kept clear of the eighteen Mlechchhahhdskds or Desi- 
hhdfhds (Aupapatika Sutra, Sec. loq). Tamil. Telugu, and the 
rest. By the consensus of expert opinion the Ardhamagadhi of 
the extant Svetambara Canon is junior in age to the Pali of the 
extant Buddhist Canon, preserved in Ceylon, Siam and Burma 
(Preface to Jacobi’s edition of the Ayaramga, P.T.S.). According 
to the Aupapatika Sutra, Sec. 50, Mahavira loudly, distinctly and 
forcibly chanted his doctrine in Ardhamagadhi, a language, which 
is claimed as the super-excellent language comprising in its wide 
scope all idioms (satwa hhdsdnuf^tminie . . . sarenam Addha- 
mdgadhae hhdsde hhdsai). The examples of formulations cited in 
illustration, aithi he, afthi aloe, evarh handhe mokkhe, etc., we 
sec that e stands as the first sing, case-ending for the a - declen¬ 
sion, precisely as in Magadhi of the Prakrit grammarians. 

The ^Ardhamagadhi of the Jaina Canon presupposes the 
Magadhika or bardic songs, ballads and moral verses {Mdgahiyath 
gdham gltiyam silogam, Aupapatika Sutra, Sec. 107). 

In such texts as the Acharanga Sutra there is throughout a 
hopeless blending of Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi elements : it is 
difficult in places i;o distriminate which is which. Pali shows a 
conscious tendency to get rid of Magadhism and to keep it distinct 
from it. The philosophical views of some of the elder contempo¬ 
raries of the Buddha are represented in Old Magadhi as well as in 
Pali. By comparison of the two ways of representation, we can 
^p^crstand the difference between Pali and Old Magadhi foy- 
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mulations of Indian thought, e.g., n’atthi attak&re, n*eithi para- 
ka/re, n’atthi pnrisakdre; sukhe dukkhe jivasattame (Samanna- 
phala Sutta). In the Ariyapariyesana Siitta (Majjhima-N. I) and 
the Mahavagga, L the very word of Upaka, the Ajivika, is faith¬ 
fully reproduced: hupeyya dvuso’, ’hnveyya avmo.’ This Old 
MSgadh! verbal form is met with in Asokavachana ; huvevutu 
hveyu (S.R.E. II). The Vedic tave which occurs as a regular 
infinitive sulfix in Asokavachana is occasionally met with in Pali 
g&thds. But for the Awkan Gerund hi for tvd (Dh, J, etc.), one 
must refer to the Magadhi gdihds in the Jaina Canon; vinaittu 
soyath (Acharahga, Logasara), jdnitta dukkhath (ih. Loga-vijao). 
Just as in Asokan Eastern dialects, so in Ardhamagadhi, dupada 
is the equivalent of Sk dvipada. The dye as the Dative sing, case¬ 
ending has its counterpart in de : viosarande. The Girnar darsana 
(R.E. IV) corresponds to the Ardhamagadhi damsam. But the 
phonetic peculiarities and grammatical forms, particularly those 
of Girnar, correspond mostly to those in Pali. 


= ^ubham astu = 
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